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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop To BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEaztTs.” 








Che Independent. 
THE RABAT. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 
[a Rabdt, says the Buddbist faith, is one who has 
ebtained emancipation, or rather assurance of eman- 
eipation, from the dreadful vortex of births, and who 


is only waiting for it to arrive. In « trance he con’ 
templates Nirvana.) 





1 rez. the pulsings still of mortal breath ; 
Yet am I lost to life, untoucbed by death! 


Ap atmosphere of strongest radiance lies 
About my soul and subtly fills mine eyer. 


The perfcme of the Lotus flower it is, 
Wafted beyond the mystic realm of bliss; 


The Lotus flower that in Nirvana rains 
Dews of oblivion on all mortal pains. 


Ah! somewhat of their effluence borne afar 
From the white petals of that blossoming star 


Hath entered the worn gateway of my heart, 
Whose unbarred portal, standing wide apart, 


Beckons the yearning sdul to wander through, 
Up the serene, illimitable blue ; 


glory spread 
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Up to those Calms of central 
N f 






earthly 
Melt into Greamless immortality ; 


The mists of that Forgetfulness sublime 
Droop low and lower down the rifts of Time; 


Till now the last benignant sign bath come, 
And I, divorced from being, awed and dumb, 


From all but endless journeyings through the 


broad, 
Drear Worlds of Life !—J lose myself in God/ 
Avevsta, Ga. 








AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KHE- 
DIVE OF EGYPT. 


BY JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 





Wut the people of New York have 
been making and receiving New Year's 
calls to-day, I have had the honor of an 
audience with the Khedive of Egypt. This 
was procured for the Hon. L. Emery, Jr., 
State Senator of Pennsylvania, and myself, 
through the kindness of N. D. Comanos, 
Vice-Consul General of the United States. 
The latter is acting as Consul General in 
the temporary absence of General Wolfe, 
who has been obliged, owing to ill-health, 
to leave his duties for a short time. Mr. 
Comanos, in company with two Americans, 
father and son, called for us at half-past 
nine this morning, and we all together pro- 
ceeded to the royal palace. As we de- 
scended from the carriage, the two rows of 
guards, between whom we passed, saluted 
us, and just inside the main entrance we were 
received by the assistant master of ceremo- 
nies. Relieved of our overcoats, he led us up 
ove flight of stairs to the waiting-room, a 
large modern drawing-room, prettily but 
not extravagantly furnished. Here we 
were entertained by the master of ceremo- 
pies for about ten minutes, during which 
time he conversed in French, though under- 
standing our English. Just in front of the 
window a band of buglers were playing, 
while a company of fine-looking soldiers 
wére marching up to relieve guard. And 
now 2 servant announced that the Khedive 
would receive us, and we were conducted 
acrossthe ball to a drawing-room similar 
to the one in which we had waited. 

His Highness was bere, and, as we entered 


shake of the hand. Not less striking than 
his cordiality was his unpretentious appear- 
ance. He was dressed in unassuming 
European costume, except for his Turk- 
ish fez, with almost no jewelry and 
nothing discernible to mark his royalty. 


Himself a fine-Jooking man, with 
a face full of expression and kindness, 
and a figure commanding and portly, he 
needed no other marks nor outward show 
to command respect. He seated himself 
among us, so that he could look from one 
to the other without moving. Cigarettes 
were passed and a silver tray for ashes 
was placed before us on the floor; but 
we missed the coffee that we supposed 
would be offered. 

For one hour His Highness entertained us. 
He placed us at our ease immediately, talked 
in good English, first of our travels and 
impressions of Egypt, and then of Egypt 
and bis hopes for her improvement, and of 
the methods he was pursuing toward this 
end. Of this latier part of the conversation 
I shall write more especially, not only be- 
cause the greater part of the hour was thus 
taken up, but also because it is the portion 


of the conversation that I am sure. will 

interest peop! the United Sta 
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educational. Onthe last he rightly laid the 
greatest stress, ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ while the 
people remain ignorant, reform in any direc 

tion is impossible; but, let learning be 
spread among the people and throughout 
the land, and political and religious reform 
will follow as a natural consequence in the 
path of educational advancement... For 
this reason,” said he, “Iam devoting my 
greatest energies to the spread of learning. 
The people must know more than the 
Koran; they must know geography and 
arithmetic, and algebra, and the sciences, 
and the modern languages. All these pur- 
suits and studies are now being advanced; 
schools are being founded in all the large 
towns of Egypt, both Upper and Lower, and 
now the numbers have increased from the 
ten or fifteen thousand I found on my ac- 
cession to between eighty and ninety thou- 
sand students. My own boys attend the 
common schools; and, though princes 
to the world, they are there boys 
with the other boys, and stand upon 
no different footing, Out of my 
own purse I have given fifteen thousand 
pounds a year to the schools since I came 
to the throne. Often too,” he said, “I go 
to the schools myself, and, if I say any- 
thing, I point to the United States for an 
example. I say that its greatness is due to 
the education of the people, to their enter- 
prise, to their liberty of speech and free- 
dom of thought, and I urge my people to 
become likewise educated, free, and great. 
Another reform that I am about to intro- 
duce is the education of women. Hereto- 
fore they have been always ignorant, more 
like slaves and animals than free women: 
but now they, too, shall have their schools, 
and, being educated, they can be better 
mothers to their sons, the coming children 
of a new Egypt. Soon, now, ome of these 
schools will be opened in Caiié, and I sball 
send there my own little daughter and the 
daughters of the nobility of Egypt, and 
then the others wilicome. The women of 
enlightened countries are on an equal footing 
with the , and they must be here, also; 
and, therefore, they must be educated. 





, travelers come hereI do not wish 


the most enlightened country of the Orient, 
We have been barbarous in some things; 
but of these I wish to remove the last ves- 
tige, and I have already abolished some of 
the most atrocious practices of our religion. 
Last yearI put an end to that barbarous 
ceremony of Dosa. Before then it was the 
custom when the yearly pilgrims had re- 
turned from Mecca, bearing the holy carpet, 
to havea great ceremony, most revolting 
and barbarous. One bundred men would 
lie prostrate at the door of the mosque, 
with head toward Mecca, and over their 
bodies would ride upon a horse the sheikh 
of the mosque. Always from eighteen to 
twenty of this hundred were killed under 
the feet of the horse. Europeans used to 
go in crowds to see this spectacle, and 
then call it barbarous. It is true, it was 
barbarous, and was without authority from 
the Bible, the Koran, or the Prophet; and 
80 I abolished it. People said a revolution 
would follow; but, we are better for the 
change. 
“Another change that I am working for is 
to make my people content with one wife. 
Ihave but ove myself, while my 
sor (my father) bad many. I set the exam- 
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When the people tell me. the Koran. says a 
map may have four wives, I tell them to read 
further on in the same book, where it says 
that the man who ie content with one wife 
will lead a better, purer, and happier life, 
Asit is now family happiness is impossible, 
The children of one mother are jealous of 
those of anvther, and the man cannot be the 
same husband to four wives that he would 
be to one, The man and woman must be 
equal and live their lives for each other and 
their children. And this I say is not incon- 
sistent with, but the better interpretation of 
our religion. 

‘Further, I desire to make my people 
liberal in regard to religious beliefs 
and respectful toward Christians, Jews, 
and Mussulmans alike. They must not 
call the Christian the Devil, as they 
have heretofore; but must respect, if 
they do not believe. I myself am a Mus- 
sulman. I go tothe mosque once a week; 
for, though my father did not do so before 
me, I, nevertheless, said when I came into 
power, that I would respect my religion 
and live up to itsteachings. But I encour- 
age all religions. Here, in Cairo, I gave 
land on which to builda Protestant mis- 
sion, where the young might be instructed; 
also other land on which to build a hospital, 
open to people of all religions; and just 
within a few days I have given land in 
Upper Egypt for the erection of another 
Protestant mission. All this I do without 
changing my own religion or asking others 
to change theirs. In fact, when a person 
wrote me the other day that he would like 
to change his religion for mine, I replied: 
Follow the teachings of your own religion 
and you will be good without any 
change. It is difficult,” the Khedive 
went on, with a  preceptible sadness 
in his voice, “for me to do all that 
I would like to or give my people all that I 
desire while other Powers have their hands 
in my pockets. Still, I have decreased the 
royal expenses greatly since I ascended the 
throve. My allowance is half a million 
dollars, and even out of this I give consid- 
erable. My father before me spent be- 
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tween ten and fifteen millions yearly in 


and @ palace and housebold that rivaled the 
Vatican for size. But I have great hopes 
for Egypt,” he concluded, ‘and shall live 
and work for her prosperity.” 

I have written this without the breaks of 
@ conversation, giving as nearly as possible 
the pith of his talk and his words, when I 
could recall them. I told bim that I should 
send his opinions to America, and he 
seemed pleased with this; for he said he 
would like to have people see progress 
in Egypt and believe that he would wel- 
come especially American and European 
travelers. 

At the end of an hour’s conversation the 
Belgian Consul General was announced, and 
we were kindly dismissed, with a hearty 
shake of the hand anda “charmed to have 
seen you.” That we were more than 
equally charmed, it is unnecessary to 
state. Already before interested in the 
great monuments of Egypt's antiquity 
and in the present peculiarities of her peo- 
ple and customs, we were now given a most 
vital interest in her future, in ber educa- 
tional development and liberal progress, 
When we consider that the present Khedive 
has only been in power since the 26th of 
Juve, pat he is now only about thirty 
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san 
ing that a bett 
and Brighter future is in store for the land 
of the Pharaohs. 

Caro, Eorrt, Jan. 2d, 1888. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





A .iTTiE bird from a very high perch 
came flying through the air, and told me 
that General Longstreet would succeed 
Secretary Hunt in the Navy Department, 
that Judge Folger would take the vacated 
seat of Justice Hunt, and that Roscoe Conk- 
ling would succeed Judge Folger as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

It is not for me to contradict a little bird 
flying from the inner circle, but I will never 
believe its assertion concerning Roscoe 
Conkling unless time makes it a fact. I 
will tell you, my friends, my reasons for 
disbelieving it. Iam not willing to believe 
that President Arthur is ready to repeat the 
most conspicuous mistake of Garfleld’s Ad- 
ministration—the mistake of choosing as 
personal adviser or Cabinet officer a man 
whose ambition and personality dominates 
his own, 

Contradicted and explained away as it 
constantly is, the fact remains immutable 
that Blaine did influence Garfield to that 
fateful and fatal degree which may mark 
the psychological and temperamental re- 
lations between two persons of strong men- 
tality. Both are strong; but the stronger 
will, the more pervasive selfishness, 
swathed in charm of voice and speech, is 
the one that will finally prevail. 

I doubt if Roscoe Conkling, in any rela- 
tion, could exert the personal influence over 
any man which is Mr. Blaine’s crowning 
and consummate power. The arrogance of 
Conkling’constantly crops out even to his 
peers, and through his whole life it has 
been constantly losing him friends.- This 
arrogance, mounting to insolence, mani- 
fested at Mentor, when he visited the 
newly-elected President. there, so roused 
even the amiable heart of Garfield against 
him that perhaps from that moment the 
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nomination of Robertson was made certain. 
At any rate, the memory of Conkling’s bear- 
ing in that unlucky visit made it easy for 
President Garfield to declare, later, that, 
“head first or heels first,” Conkling should 
not rule. 

_Conkling’s hold on one side (the magnani- 
mous side) of President Arthur's nature is 
supreme. He says: “ Here is the man who 
lifted and held me in public sight when I 
had not gained the foothold to stand alone. 
When Hayes and Sherman turned against 
me and turned me out of the New York 
collectorship, he was my faithful friend. 
His enemy pushed him tothe wall and tri- 
umphed over him. It has been my privi- 
lege and my power, at last, to push that ene- 
my down and out. Now, what a triumph 
to let my friend come in and give him back 
his day.” 

The war of factions that would be 
declared over Conkling’s advent at the 
head of the Treasury could only be less 
than the war of factions of last Spring. 

Personally the President is the last man 
to be “‘owned” or “run” by any other 
man; but he cannot have Conkling in his 
Cabinet and his Administration escape that 
accusation. 

In repute, if not in fact, it would bea 
repetition of the Garfield Administration, 
and of all it promised. Conkling’s nom- 
ination would start at once an open battle 
in the Senate. Ccuald his confirmation 
therein be gained, it would be against the 
protest of the numerous senators whom, 
while he was thelr colleague, the domineer- 
ing gentleman from New York insulted and 
offended. 

Overbearing, if not intolerable, to all sub- 
ordinates, the three thousand persons em- 
ployed in the United States Treasury would 
decry, under breath, so unpopular a chief; 
and the more he deposed and sent adrift 
the more would be the really dangerous 
foes of the Administration scattered through 
the land. Then Conkling’s inaptitude for 
the place is so marked, to be put in it would 
be simply to place him on the plane of 
other governmental mendicants, who, hav- 
ing lost their occupation, must ‘‘ get some- 
thing from the Government” that will en- 
able them to subsist on a little longer out 
of the Treasury crib. 

No well-wisher of President Arthur, no 
lover of his country but must pray that the 
President may be able to avert this national 
calamity. If not, trouble and sorrow are 
in store both for him and for his Adminis. 
tration. President Arthur holds within his 
grasp one supreme chance—the chance to 
prove to the country and to the world that, 
being master of himself, he is the master of 
his own Administration. The unerring 
proof of this marvelous victory of mind 
over feeling, of principle over prejudice 
will be patent to all the people when he 
calls into his service and into theirs men so 
national in their patriotism that their worst 
enemy never dared to call them state 
“bosses” or, ignobly, even ‘“Stal- 
warts.” 

Monday in the Senate was devoted to the 
renlly dear memory of Senator Ambrose 
Burnside. Senator Burnside was beloved 
by his personal associates, as was also Sen- 
ator Carpenter, whose eulogies in the Sen- 
ate were pronounced to-day. 

The women suffragists, who held their 
fourteenth convention here last week and 
closed their actual labors before congress- 
ional committees last Monday, had, when 
they left Washington, one cause for grati- 
tude greater than that they had secured a 
new committee of the Senate to specially 
consider in all its multiform demands the 
rights of women; and the greater cause for 
gratitude was that they had for once been 
so fortunate as not to be misrepresented or 
disgraced by the folly or want of tact of 
any one of their own number. No cause is 
great enough, no principle divine enough to 
stand unmoved before the thrusts of ab- 
surdity. A new theory, a new order of 
things, even in prospective, draws to itself 
the queerand the crazy, as a candle draws 
the moth. One recalls with astonishment 


the propositions and the performances of 
well-meaning persons who have flourished 
on these platforms at the Capital for woman- 
ly independence. In summing up the long- 
drawn-out crucifixion of taste and fine 
sensibility endured by a woman of the 
fiber of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, one must 










not forget that she has suffered as much 
from the injadiciousness and folly of well- 
meaning women who cared for her cause a6 
from the contumely and contempt of men 
who hated it. When she left Washington, 
last Monday, she had cause to thank God _| 
that this year no woman’s lack of the sense 
of fitness had forced her in any convoca- 
tion to make herself or “‘ their cause” ridic- 
vious. Hysterical speeches on the stage 
and hysterical prayer-meetings at the Cap- 
ital were omitted. 

The special work and gain of each year’s 
convention is always both overestimated 
and underrated. Women who have given 
every force of their being to a cause for 
thirty years or more, when, with whitening 
bair and dimmed sight, at last, they be- 
hold the first faint rising of their ascending 
star, may be pardoned if they fancy 
the climax of its meridian nearer and 
grander than it is; and the woman who, 
by a pleasant fiction, is already deemed to 
be in “public life,” who, in her arduous 
devotion to the card business, “‘has all 
the rights she wants,” may be pardoned, 
also, for forgetting the deathless root of 
justice and of injustice down-striking from 
all this limited statement, this poor per- 
formance, this futile demand, as she sits in 
fluent and flippant judgment on women of 
whose life-long, unselfish toil and consecra- 
tion she has not the faintest compreben- 
sion. 

Chancing to take up, a few moments since, 
an Eastern journal of note, in a letter from 
Washington I read this sentence: 


“‘It is acurious fact how little interest 
the women in public life here take in this 
movement. This certainly is not from lack 
of knowledge or interestin political affairs 
or from any shrinking from publicity.” 
The Jast assurance is very naive. Who that 
knows them would for an instant suppose 
that their Iack of interest in any subject 
under the sun could come from any “‘shrink- 
ing” whatsoever ‘from publicity”? But 
one who knows anything of the real quality 
of ‘‘the public life” lived by women at the 
Capital may smile at the announcement 
that ‘‘they take no interest in the move- 
ment” and that it is ‘‘ a curious fact.” It is 
the most natural fact in the world, the sim- 
ply inevitable sequence of “‘ the public 
itself. a ¥ 

The woman fn public life in Washington— 
f. ¢., the woman whose husband or father 
holds a public office, more or less prominent 
—is a woman whose time and nerve-life are 
consumed by a ceaseless round of pleasures 
and pains, which she calls her ‘‘ social du- 
ties.” A minority of these ladies possess 
fine cultivation and rare and delicate gifts; 
but in a Washington season, outside of the 
personal care of ber family, the woman ip 
public life has neither time nor strength for 
anything outsideof the endlesscards received 
and acknowledged, the perpetual ‘‘call- 
ing,” “‘ receiving,” breakfast, lunch, dinner- 
giving and accepting. She may by bare pos- 
sibility read her husband’s last speech. She 
lives and has her being in an atmosphere as 
full of the discussion of affairs of state 
and of international import as a village 
atmosphere is full of neighborhood gossip. 
If not by Nature over-bright, she is yet, per- 
force, an intelligent woman, and, if Nature 
made her bright, circumstance has made her 
brighter to a degree quite appalling; but 
when a dozen women from the rural dis- 
tricts, charged with the forces of primeval 
Nature, charged to the brim with the enthusi- 
asm of fresh end eager powers, by the zeal 
born of the real goodness of their hearts, 
their devotion to temperance, to religion, to 
home, and to fair play among buman beings. 
appear on the rostrum of Lincoln Hall, 
with their earnest faces, and eager declama- 
tion, and unconventional manpers, it is any- 
thing but a ‘‘ curious fact” that the languid 
lady ‘‘in public life,” tired ont with giving 
and receiving within the guarded precincts 
of Washingtonian official etiquette, has 
neither inclination nor vitality nor interest 
left for the ‘“‘ movement” going on in Lin- 
coln Hall. Yet there fs no better place for 
the women’s women of the people to come 
than to this very Washington, especially 
now that they have been able to shake from 
‘‘their cause” the visible presence of women 
whose words and actions burt it. 

The excellent reason that many excellent 
men in public life give for their opposition 
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“political affairs is the character of » class. 
of women who for many_years have made 
it their business to influence public men in 
reference to special measures and in the iv- 
terests of special men, who have bought 
their services. Toan extent unknown to 
the general public, women have always 
been in politics in this capital. The ques- 
tion isnot whether women shall or shall 
not influence public events, but, their 
powers being an acknowledged fact, the 
question is whether that power shall be 
subtle, secret, unacknowledged, equivocal, 
or whether it shall be legal, legitimate, 
open, bonorable as the sunlight. No 
words can measure the ascending dis- 
tance between the women darting 
from dark corners in the corridors of 
the Capitol, waylaying and besieging 
senators and members, under myriad pre- 
texts, and the company of earnest women, 
who, with mingled elegance and eloquence, 
addressed both Senate and House commit- 
tees, in their own committee-rooms, last 
week. There is a chord in every man’s 
heart that responds instinctively to the ap- 
peal of a good woman, and on Saturday 
and on Monday tears came to the eyes of 
more than one man seated at those commit- 
tee-tables, as appeal after appeal, steeped in 
truth, justice, reason, and emotion, fel] 
upon his brain and heart from the lips of 
women. In an hour he might declare that 
they were all mistaken, and every command 
of the Decalogue and all the traditions of 
the ages arise alert in his mind; but Nature 
is mightiest, and this moment he is sure 
that this woman is right, and that no man is 
tight who assumes to deny her what, asa 
human being, she claims. 

Personally it does not disturb me when 
woman, in her zeal, demands that which in 
the ultimate can vever be hers. Nature is 
the adjudicator of her own forces. Beyond 
her decision there is no appeal. No legis- 
lation, no progress, no widening or uplift- 
ing freedom can annul the primal fiat that 
set on every individual woman the seal of 
her personal doom. Let us calmly confront 
the truth. There can be no equality in a 
race where half of those who run for the 
prize are unequally and overheavily 
weighted. What, , shall be said of the 
‘victor who would straw in the path of 
the woman by his sidé, who must toil on to 
her goal under sore burdens, from which he 
is forever free? 

The prevailing hindrance to justice to 
woman lies in man’s inability to fudge 
women by the simple humanity which she 
shares equally with him. fle sees, he 
thinks only of the woman what, as woman, 
he wishes her to be to himself. Every 
other consideration concerning her is lost 
inthe overwhelming consciousness of her 
sex. The harm lies tot in his remember- 
ing that she is a woman, but in remember- 
ing and in caring for nothing else. It 
is the selfishness of sex that has 
made all the back-lyfing centuries, all 
the statute-books of earth, all the re- 
lations between men and women black 
with injustice. How can one-half of the 
human race grow and soar while it binds 
and holds back the other half? There is 
one force more potent than sex: that is, the 
Nature beyond, above it. Great Nature’s 
immutable, intrinsic laws neither conces- 
sive privilege nor opportunity can 
change. 

Man will go on his victorious way con- 
quering material things, proving both his 
strength and weakness by his prowess and 
by his selfishness; and woman must go on 
loving avd serving him, bearing and purtur- 
ing his children, growing great, as well as 
lovely, most in spiritual things. But here 
and there great women, beside great men, 
will stand forth lonely in the coming cen- 
turies, proving by their great distinctive 
gifts, by their exceptional work and lives 
that the unity of human nature, as shown 
in the endowments granted by God to his 
creatures is greater than sex, that divides 
and combines it. 

When the human race has gained its 
highest development, man will have ceased 
to be the small schoolmaster and conde- 
scending patron that he is today. Then 
he will bave pained the capacity to rever- 
ence the hamanity of his sister as he now 
reverences his own; then and not till then 


will the awful battle of might against right 


f [February 2, 1882. 


the most eradicable of all castes on earth, 
cease to make discord and misery between 
men and women. : 














INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE 
FREE CHURCH. 


BY PROF. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
oF THE Free CruRcH CoLLzeE, GLascow. 


Tus question is coming to the frout in 
our Church, and it made a most auspicious 
start in the Presbytery of- Glasgow this 
week, at its ordinary meeting, when an 
overture to next Assembly, praying for lib- 
erty to use instrumental aids in public wor- 
ship, was submitted, debated, and carried 
by the decisive majori'y of 58 to 41, though 
the motion, which was lost, refusing to 
transmit the overture, was moved by the 
local ecclesiastical ‘‘ leader,” Dr. Adam. 
This victory for the cause of reasonable 
congregational freedom, which took many 
by surprise, is all the more remarkable that 
in the year 1876 a similar overture was 
brought before the same presbytery, and 
thrown out by an overwhelming majority, 
only fifteen members having the courage to 
vote for it. When in so conservative a 
community as the Free Church five short 
years suffice to convert a small minority 
into-a considerable majority, pionecrs in 
good causes may well take heart. Nor 
does the difference in mere numbers convey 
any adequate idea of the change in the situ- 





tured tospeak in support of the proposed 
change labored under the depressing feel-" 
ing that public opinion and prejudice were 
against them, and that even pradent 
friends, not opposed to them on the merits, 
regarded them as rash and reckless. In the 
more recent discussion, on the other hand, 
the tone of the party of progress was buoy- 
ant and confident, as of men who felt sure 
of success. If there was depression any- 
where, it was among the advocates of old 
ways, who mourned over the signs of de- 
clension and seemed to anticipate defeat. 
Very noteworthy, too, as a sign of the 
times, was the tone adopted by the leader 
of the opposition, Dr. Adam. He did not 
profess to regard it as a question of princi- 
ple, but simply as one of expediency. He 
stated certain difficulties in the way of 
granting such permission in a Presbyterian 
church, whose polity is based on the princi- 
ple that nothing may be introduced into 
the worship of God not prescribed in Scrip- 
ture; but he did not say that these difficul- 
ties were insurmountable, to his own mind. 
On the contrary, he indicated how they 
might be overcome. He did not deprecate 
discussion, but simply declined to be re- 
sponsible for raising it. It was manifest that, 
if Dr. Adam had looked on himself merely 
as an ordinary member of presbytery, he 
could have supported the overture without 
hesitation; but he remembered his ecclesi- 
astical position and was troubled and in a 
strait betwixt two opinions—drawn to the 
one side by a desire to gratify the wishes 
of the many in Lowland congregations who 
sympathize with the movement in favor of 
gsthetic improvement in worship, but 
scared into co-operation with the opponents 
of change by the stern frown on the solemn 
face of the Highlands. And so, to usea 
phrasein the “‘ Biglow Papers,” our local 
ecclesiastic had literally to attempt the feat 
of steering north by south, which all nau- 
tical men, I suppose, would pronounce a 
somewhat difficult operation. Another 
thing embarrassed our friend. He has 
other business on hand. An agitation for 
disestablishment has bedn commenced, in 
which, of course, he will play a prominent 
part. A great debate on the subject is im- 
pending in our presbytery. Our leaders 
are not without hopes (whether well-founded 
or not time will show) that they may get 
the Highland ministers to go along with 
them in the new crusade against the State 
Church. But, to secure this, they must 
keep themselves clear of all suspicion of 
sympathy with organs. Has not Dr. Beg 
given notice of an overture in his own pres- 
bytery, in which the use of organs is spect- 
fied as one of the many reasons why the 
Established Church deserves to be disestab- 
lished, which, therefore, must be removed 
if the threatened doom isto be averted? In 
vain, then, shall leaders speak to Highland 
ears of pulling down the State Church, it 
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ing to introduce the unclean thing into their 
own Church. Here, again, we see how the 
game of politics influences every question; 
but, happily, the result of last Wednesday's 
discussion shows that it is not always to 
influence opinion successfully. 

It is natural to inquire how such an ex- 
tensive change in opinion as that indicated 
in the recent vote has been brought about. 
The thing is easily explained. An oppo- 
nent might put it thus: Evil communica- 
tions have corrupted good manners. In 
other words: Our church is surrounded 
with other churches, in which organs are 
used, and our people, occasionally entering 
these churches, have observed the effect in 
enlivening and enriching the service, and 
have come, in great numbers, to desire a 
similar state of matters in their own church. 
Not only so, of late years (according to cur- 
rent and it is believed well-founded re- 
ports), not a few of our families, and 
still more of our young people, have 
left the Free Church, and gone over to other 
Presbyterian Churches, yielding to the at- 
traction of a brighter service. This fact 
has been a good deal talked of privately in 
clerical circles, and ministers have come to 
see that it was for their interest to support 
a movement which aimed at giving to the 
congregations of the Free Church a liberty 
enjoyed in the sister Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland and, indeed, in all the world, 
with the doubtful exception of Ireland. 
It is felt now that the Free Church must, in 
self-defense, yield to the current. This was, 
indeed, the chief argument. advanced by 
the supporters of the overture. Undoubtedly 
it is a consideration which ought to have 
great weight with those who in all ques- 
tions attach sovereign importance to expe- 
diency. In the interests of the Free Church, 
itis politic just at present to concede the 
liberty asked, and generally to pay more 
attention than she has hitherto done to the 
esthetic element in worship. There can 
be no question that the Established Church, 
her great rival, has mightily increased her 
popularity in the coun'ry just by those very 
things for which Dr. Begg thinks she de- 
serves to be disestablished—viz., by attention 
to effect in prayer, praise, and preaching. We 
of the Free Church have not taken enough 
pains in that line. We have trusted too 
much te uncultured impulse and despised 
art; and the result is, in many instances; a 
2olorless, dull service, which awakens little 
enthusiasm and leaves people open to tempta- 
tion to go to other folds, in quest of richer 
pasture. A distinguished American Presby- 
terian minister remarked to me, in 1830, 
when I was in your country, that when he 
was in Scotland, some few years ago, he had 
been struck with the prayers in the Estab- 
lished churches. They gave indication of 
much attention having been paid to them. 
He was not aware that any concerted move- 
ment toward reform in worship had been 
going on; but he observed the result. The 
observation was just and it applies with 
much greater force to praise. We of the 
Free Church have much leeway to make 
up in this department. But men are begin. 
ning to open their eyes. The organ move- 
ment is a sign of it. Another is the new 
‘hymnal, just on the eve of publication, con- 
taining an excellent selection of hymns set 
to music by the best masters, ancient and 
modern. When the new materials of praise 
have come into use and when congrega- 
tfons are free to use all the appliances avail- 
able for rendering the service of praise 
effective, we shall have a changed state of 
matters, which will do more to retain the at- 
tachment of our members and adherents 
than all the ecclesiastico-political agitations 
to which “‘leaders” have been in the habit 
of subordivating everything. 

As an indication of how things are mov- 
ing, I may mention that at the same meet- 
ing of our presbytery in which the overture 
in favor of liberty to use instrumental aids 
was disposed of petitions from two of our 
West End influential congregations, asking 
for themselves this liberty, were under 
consideration of the presbytery. The peti- 
tions were addressed to the supreme courts, 
and the presbytery was asked to transmit 
them, with its approval, which, of course, 
after the vote on the overture, was done. 
These petitions were presented by some of 
the most influential men in Glasgow, in- 
cluding the present Lord Dean of Guild, 
Alexander Stephen, Esq., ove of our great 
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shipbuilders. The congregations sending 
up the petitions are among those more re- 
cently formed. It is in this class of congre- 
gations that the desire for liberty to use in- 
strumental aids is strongest; and itis also 
among them, naturally, that opinion is 
most unanimous, the older congregations 
containing usually some members and of- 
fice-bearers much attached to old ways. It 
is not unlikely that some other congrega- 
tions may follow the example of the two 
petitioning, when they see the success of 
their application. If this happen, it will 
greatly enhance the chance of a favorable 
verdict from the Assembly. That court 
will think twice before refusing the prayer 
of a number of its best congregations, con- 
taining not a few of its wealthiest members. 
The petitions will give momentum to the 
overture, or overtures rather. for the ques- 
tion is already up in some other presby 
teries and it is sure to be taken up in still 
others, and, without a doubt, there will be 
majorities in favor of liberty in some in- 
stances, at least; but, even were it otherwise, 
the question is raised in a most effective 
way when the largest presbytery of the 
Church, that of Glasgow, sends up an over- 
ture and two congregational petitions. The 
friends of the movement, therefore, have 
little reason for apprehension as to the 
issue in the supreme courts. It is true that 


court interdicted the use of a har- 
monium in a church in the  neigh- 
borhood of Dundee, which had in- 


troduced the ‘‘innovation,” of its own 
motion, without asking anybody’s leave. 
But the question came up before the 
Assembly in a confused way, and was dis- 
posed of at a thin meeting, at the fag-end 
of its sittings, when the majority of mem- 
bers had left. Besides, the action of the 
Broughty Ferry congregation, also a new 
one, was considered irregular; though they 
themselves meant no offense, believing that 
the use of an organ in worship is a mere 
detail, like the use of a choir or a precentor. 
There is no reason, therefore, to apprehend 
an adverse decision in next Assembly from 
the proceedings of the last. What will 
happen is probably this: Dr. Begg, of 
course, will denounce the threatened inno- 
vation as an essential departure from thé 
principles of Presbyterianism and a step 
toward prelacy. Dr. Rainy, or some 
other ecclesiastic, Jess antiquated in his 
opinions, will listen to all Dr. Begg’s de- 
nunciations and vaticinations, privately re- 
garding them as mere: bluster, then rise up 
and utter a seé-saw speech, regretting the in- 
troduction of this question at this time and 
indicating personal predilection for the good 
old ways, but, at last, concluding to yield to 
the inevitable and concede the liberty to 
the bad boys, since they will have it so. 
This is what the leaders will do, if they are 
as wise as they are taken to be. If they 
are less wise, they may adopt the course 
taken by Dr. Adam, in the inferior court, 
and say: ‘‘ Refuse to grant in present cir- 
cumstances.” The “ present circumstan- 
ces,” as defined by Dr. Adam, meant that 
the same men who were prominent in the 
Smith case were prominent in this business, 
It was an unhandsome suggestion, fitted, if 
not, intended to create a prejudice; but it 
failed, more than half of the speakers in 
support of the overture being men who had 
been on the opposite side in the recent con- 
trovery concerning biblical criticism. If 
the Assembly decide to temporize, it can be 
only fora year or two, at most. The tide 
of opinion is too strong to be stemmed. It 
may be considered certain that the Free 
Church will not much longer stand alone 
among Presbyterian churches in this mat- 
ter, the only church in the world worth 
speaking of where instrumental aids are 
not used, always excepting, of course, the 
Pope’s Chapel, in which the praise is purely 
vocal, a fact to which the opponents of 
organs never fail to refer. Itis a fact of 
greater significance than they are aware. 
It is a case of extremes meeting, owing to 
the prevalence in both quarters of a similar 
spirit of conservatism. In the. Sistine 
Chapel they stand also at prayers,-and have 
nothing to do with the “‘ hunkering” which 
Dr. Begg’s righteous soul detesta In fact, 
it would appear that, after Dr. Begg, there 
is no more orthodox man in the world as re- 
gards modes -6f worship than the 
Pope. / 
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PACIFIC PIONEER. 
[Levrze’s Parmtive oF “ Westwarp Ho!" u THe Cart- 
TOL aT WAsHINoTOR.)} 


BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Brtow, behind them lies a weary track; 
Their fallen camp-fires scar the eastward 
plain. 4 
Ah! perils, longings! but they turned not back. 
They climb the last fierce path, the fierce 


hights gain. 
Up to the mountain’s earthquake-shattered 
crown 
They struggle, one by one; then, dazzled, 
stand. 


Below, before them, eager looking down, 
They see the Horizon of the Western Land. 


Through orange hazes of the sunset-glow, 
Far-glimmering streams and dusky vales un- 
fold. < 
Lithe men, babe-suckling women, onward go— 
Yonder it shines, your promised Land of 
Gold! 
Nortn Benp, O. 





THE PREVENTION OF FOREST 
FIRES. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Ir was my fortune, good or ill, to spend 
four years of my boyhood with the Indians. 
These Indians burned out their forests and 
burned off their prairies every year, just as 
regularly as the farmer plows his field. I 
know that nothing is more fixed and cer- 
tain than this practice among all Indians 
who still retain their native lands. They 
would sooner fail of Jaying in their Winter 
stores than forget to clean out these forests 
every Fall, by burning the fallen leaves, 
mosses, grasses, and dead boughs. 

It will be remembered that so long as the 
Indians held possession of the plains, and 
regularly burned off their prairies, so as to 
have green and fresh grass for the buf- 
falo, the Colorado beetle and the grass- 
hopper were, as pests, not heard of. 
But when the white man took possession, 
and the old grasses were left to rot or burn, 
or accumulate and harbor eggs of insects, 
as chance might have it, then it was that 
the governor of acertain border state issued 

remarkable proclamation fcr a day of 
hdimilation and prayer, in which the peo- 
ple were invoked to petition the Lord that 
the grasshoppers might be made to move on 
into some other state. 

An annual fire is as natural and neces- 
sary, too, as is a rainfall at seed-time for 
the health and long life of any forest. 
When the leaves: have fallen and all the 
nuts and fruit are ripened; when the bark 
of the tree is hard and sapless, and the new 
bushes and new branclies are denuded and 
are made sound and hard,‘then the dry and 
indolent Indian Summer possesses the 
land. The winds are still then and there 
is no peril at all in turning the fire loose. 
This is the time the Indian takes to clear 
off his fields for the grasses of the coming 
Spring, and to purify them of the malaria, 
burping leaves and mosses, that otherwise 
would lie rotting on the ground, harboring 
insects, reptiles, fevers, deaths, and smoth- 
ering out the new grasses, flowers, roots, 
and ground fruits for the coming year. 

The borer, the caterpillar, Colorado beetle, 
grasshopper, and bull-cricket—these are 
some of the beautiful fruits borne from the 
white man’s management or, rather, mis- 
management of our plains and forests, 

But these pests, dreadful as they seem, 
are of little moment compared to the peril 
in which our forests stand to-day. The 
burning up of a few hundred people, more 
or less, every few years is a matter of little 
comparative concern; and as for the sur- 
vivors of these fires, who have Jost their 
homes, they are of still less note. We are 
a rich people; can take up a subscription, 
provide for them, and forget them. 

But let these leaves, vines, weeds, barks, 
moss, briars, and fallen boughs continue to 
accumulate in our great forests for a few 
years more, as they must, if not regulated 
as advised; then let us havea very dry, 
late Autumn; then let the winds rise, as 
they will rise; let the forests take fire, as they 
will and do, by spontaneous combustion, 
and what may we not expect? 

The few thousands of people or few 
hundreds of thousands who must perish in 
the flames will be of little account in the 
final estimation and make-up of the world’s 
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balance-sheet; but, briefly and in one word 
our forests will perish utterly from the 
eartb. Then the rains will cease. Then this 
nation will cease. 

You had as well attempt to make a man 
exist without lungs as to make a great land 
exist without great forests. 

Did we not know how denuded and deso- 
late is the Holy Land to-day, we would, 
from the Bible’s description of it, think of it 
constantly as a land of foresis and flowers. 
But where now are the trees that the wild 
bees built their honey-cells in? What possi- 
ble treé about the Holy City could now take 
up Absalom by the hair? And Nimrod, the 
** mighty hunter,” do we not think of him 
as slaying his lions inthe jungle? But where 
are the forests of Assyria or the hanging 
gardens of Babylon now? When they fell, 
then fell Babylon. 

Ihave a theory (and I hope you will not de- 
spise it without, at least, first giving it some 
consideration) that nations die only when 
their forests die. Eden was a leafy land. 
You remember how Cesar speaks of the 
Black Forests of Germany in his ‘* Commeén- 
taries on the War in Guul”? Well, those 
forests have never ceased to exist from 
that day, and from that day to this from 
that land there has gone out a race of people 
“that, in more ways than one, have weil-nigh 
conquered the earth. 

It was not the blue-eyed barbarian who 
slid down the snowy Alps on his shield into 
the vineyards that conquered Italy. It was 
that more terrible barbarian, with his ax, 
who cut down the trees about the hills, for 
commercial purposes. He cut with his ax 
the very heartstrings of hiscountry, The 
denuded hills were left to wash down into 
the Tiber. The river backed up. Ostia was 
buried. The Pontine Murshes were formed: 
and Italy became a land of malaria from 
that day to this. 

Plutarch often Speaks of the fine forests 
and great gardens in Italy in his day. They 
are not there now. The Tomb. of Vifgil, 
who loved his pine woods well, is as bald 
and unsheltered there by the Mediter- 
ranean as the Rock of Tyre. And 
the whole shore on which St. Paul 
landed, when being brought go Rome for 
trial, a few miles. below the tomb of the 
poet, I found as nude of trees and as desolate 
as if it had been swept by showers of cin- 
ders; and, indeed, it may be that the woods 
here were destroyed by fires of Vesuvius, 
but, from whatever cause, nearly all this 
end of the Mediterranean Sea, where em- 
pire was once the most powerful on earth, 
is now shorn of woods and is one weary, 
melancholy land of fever andague. And 
I assert, with very solid ground to stand on, 
that this ruin and desolation all came im- 
mediately from the destruction of the for- 
ests planted there by Nature. 

And this the new Italian Government, 
seems, at last, partially to understand; for 
I remember that only recently, when in 
Rome, I, with several others from the Pa- 
cific States, was requested to appear before 
the minister of agriculture and give what 
information we could about the Eucalyp- 
tus, or Australian Gum, now so successful- 
ly grown-in California. 

But to return to our own forests. I know 
it might at first be dangerous and difficult 
to burn out our forests now, and get them 
back to a state of Nature, as it were. Yet 
it must be done. The old briar-bound and 
moss-grown worm-fence that winds about 
the hill, to mark the limit of some settler’s 
domain, must go. Better the old fence 
should be burned now than the barn, house, 
cattle, and perhaps babies and all, in the 
end. However, these are details that must 
adjust and fit in themselves. 

The one special idea is to have the forests 
all burned over and burned out every Au- 
tumn. These natural annual fires are so 
light that even the smallest and frailest 
little bush will not perish. See how Nature 
bas ordered this. 

Of course, all this will have to be regu- 
lated by law; but here again I come to de- 
tail, which I shall not touch now. I should 
say, however, that every state ought to have 
its forest commissioners, and every part of 
each state be made to keep its forests clean, 
as certainly and exactly as any division of 
a city is made to keép its streets clean or in 
repair. 

Overall these there should bea Federal 





Commissioner of Forests. He should be, 
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perhaps, a Cabinet minister, for his office 
would be the most vital one in the whole 
Cabinet. It certainly would be tenfold more 
noble, useful, refining, and fit than that of 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, 
or any such relic of kingcraft and pagan- 
ism. I call the attention of Congress and 
the country to the condition of the lungs 
of this Republic. 


New Yor« Crry. 





A REMARKABLE SUCCESSION OF 
PASTORS. 





REMINISCENCES OF A FORMER PARISH- 
IONER. 





BY PROF. LYMAN H. ATWATER, D.D., LL. D. 


THE recent death of Dr. Leonard Bacon 
revives some recollections of him and of the 
antecedents and surroundings of his early 
pastorate in the church of my nativity and 
nurture, which could not readily occur to 
those eminent men, not members of his 
flock, who have drawn such admirable 
sketches of him in Toe INDEPENDENT. In 
that ancient church of my childhood and 
youth I trace back an unbroken lineage, 
natural and ecclesiastical, to one of its first 
founders, in 1688. He was driven by the 
persecutions of Laud to these then inhos- 
pitable shores, and joinedin the attempt 
to found a ‘“‘Church without a bishop and 
a state without a king.” 

While yet a mere boy, I witnessed the in- 
stallation of young Mr. Bacon, then barely 
twenty-three years old and of a somewhat 
diminutive stature, which, aside of a certain 
marked intellectuality in his look, gave 
him the appearance of a stripling daring to 
follow the giants who had, within the fresh 
memory of the congregation, preceded him. 
The assembly crowded the seats and aisles, 
according to the custom of the time, when 
ordinations and installations were great 
occasions. The Rev. Joe] Hawes, pastor of 
the First Church in Hartford, then coming 
to the zenith of what I once heard Dr. 
Bacon cail his ‘‘ great ministry,” preached 
the sermon. It is indicative of the change 
that has been effected, and was then just 
about to commence, that a considerable 
item in the bill against the eccle- 
siastical society for the expenses of 
entertaining the installing council was 
for the liquors furnished it. A short time 
after, the Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, of 
Fairfield, to whom, in my judgment, 
more than any other, belongs the credit of 
doing the first effective pioneer work in 
breaking up the old drinking usages of soci- 
ety, exchanged on a Sabbath with the new 
pastor. With overpowering eloquence he 
denounced the “‘ use of distilled liquors as 
a beverage.” He so astounded and startled 
the congregation that not a few came 
away saying that a madman had been 
preaching. It was not long, however, be- 
fore they concluded that the madness, if 
anywhere, was in themselves. The great 
body of the people soon adopted Dr. Hewit’s 
view in their practice. I advert to these 
things as signs of the opening of a new 
era of religious development and field of 
ministerial work at the threshold of his 
pastoral career. 

Meanwhile, let us look for « little at the 
antecedents of his ministry, as found in the 
persons, characteristics, and influence of 
his two immediate predecessors, Nathuniel 
W. Taylor and Moses Stuart, whose puas- 
torates, along with Dr. Bacon's, in the Cen- 
tral Church of New Haven, have filled out 
the past of this century, save halfa dozen 
years at its beginning. Mr. Stuart followed 
a pastor not wanting in intellect and learn- 
ing, but who, being trained at Harvard, 
had much of the tone and spirit which 
dominated those pulpits of Eastern 
Massachusetts that afterward sunk into 
Unitarianism. This, with other causes, 
had fostered an orderly quietude in 
the congregation, already tending to 
stagnation and deadness. Dr. Bacon 
observes in his ‘‘ Historical Discourses” 
(p. 279) that ‘‘hardly any two things, 
both worthy to be called preaching, 
could be more unlike than that of the old 
pastor and that of the young candidate” 
(Mr. Stuart). That of the latter was bold, 
pointed, evangelical, fervid, electric. It 
was replete with the magnetic personality 
of the man and overmastered his hearers 
with the powers of the world to come. The 
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same qualities in his professor’s chair after” 
ward made him a marvelous inspiration to 
his pupils and the great pioneer in giving 
Hebrew and Greek exegesis its due promi- 
nence in wioisterial education. The four 
years of his pastorate in the First Church 
were marked by u powerful revival, which 
greatly enlarged and quickened it and put 
vital religion in new ascendency among the 
people. He left in 1810, to take the pro- 
fessorship which he so long adorned in the 
oldest theological seminary of the country. 
This was before my day; but I well remem- 
ber that my parents and others who felt the 
power of his ministry never wearied of re- 
peating his praises as preacher and pastor 
to the generation following. I once heard 
his successor, Dr. Taylor, say that the most 
powerful preachers to whom he had listened 
were Moses Stuart and Asahel Nettleton. 
Not, he took pains to say, in the sense of 
being elaborate and magnificent pulpit 
orators, like Robert Hall, but in the sense 
of accomplishing the true end of preaching. 
He proceeded to illustrate his statement by 
sketching a sermon of each, as_he heard it, 
and showing what in them respectively 
overpowered the audience with a sense of 
God and now. 

Dr. Pedfdr followed Professor Stuart, 
after av inférval exceeding two years, as 
pastor of the church, continuing such from 
April, 1812, to December, 1822. Although 
myself born sometime after his ordination, 
my recollections of him as preacher and 
pastor during the latter years of his pastor- 
ate are vivid and distinct. It is not to bis 
subsequent career, the brilliant teacher and 
defender of the theological system which 
bore his name, some peculiarities of which I 
was unable to accept, notwithstanding great 
admiration of him personally, that I now 
refer. I touch only recollections or tradi- 
tious of his pastorate. 

In person he was a rare specimen of 
manly beauty. His frame was at once 
robust and symmetrical. His countenance 
in all its parts and proportions was not only 
of rare strength and beauty, but, with lus- 
trons black eyes and overhanging brows, 
surmounted by a massive forehead, once 
called by Dr. Bacon the “ dome of thought,” 
had a singular majesty, combined with 
equal geniality of expression. As com- 
pared with average men, there was some- 
thing imperial in the man, within and with- 
out. This, of itself, especially as expressed 
in a correspondent voice, in prayers and 
sermons, which fully articulated them, 
made a profound impression upon the con- 
gregation—even upon youth and children, 
who, like myself, could understand little of 
the deep reasonings which formed so much 
of the web and woof of many of his great 
sermons. The terms ‘‘moral agency,” 
‘moral and natural ability,” ‘‘ moral and 
natural evil,” ringing out from his closely- 
reasoned discourses, still linger inmy mem- 
ory, as do some of his solemn and stirring 
appeals to the impenitent, in such sermons 
as the ‘‘ Harvest Past,” while I do not for- 
get his scathing exposures and rebukes of 
immorality in preaching from ‘‘A false 
balance is abomination to the Lord.” In 
his personal and pastoral relations Dr. 
Taylor was all that might be inferred from 
these special traits and endowments, at 
once so winning and commanding. He 
was both loved and revered; enthroned in 
the hearts of his people. Four revivals of 
great power signalized his ministry of less 
than twelve years, still further continuing 
the advance in numbers and piety begun 
under the ministry of his predecessor. 
During his incumbency the church-edifice, 
which has long held its place asa model 
ove, was built. 

To fill the vacancy arising from his re- 
moval to the chair of didactic theology in 
Yale Divinity School was, of course, no 
easy task. Among the candidates either 
thought of or actually invited to it, I well | 
remember the names of Edward Beccher, 
Carlos Wilcox, Samuel H. Cox, and Albert 
Barnes; but young Mr. Bacon was finally 
called, after more than two years’ trial of 
candidates, with much hesitation and a 
considerable minority in opposition, not so 
much from any positive dislike asa not 
unnatural fear that one so young, whatever 
his gifts, might prove unequal to the de- 
mands of a congregation so large, influen- 
tial, and with tastes and standards formed 
by such predecessors. And well migh* 








any successor of them ask: ‘‘ Who is suffi- 
cient for these things?” 

Aside from this training, the material of 
the congregation was such as might well 
appal not only Shallow Splurges and nov- 
ices, but strong and mature preachers. In 
the middle aisle I well remember the state- 
ly forms of Noah Webster, the great lex- 
icographer; James Hillhouse, a mighty 
man in the Senate of the United States, and 
in the legislature of his own state, whose 
public spirit made New Haven a city of 
elms and opened its thoroughfares of 
transportation and travel to the interior; 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton- 
gin. In pews of one of the side aisles I 
saw around me Seth P. Staple, Samuel J. 
Hitchcock, and Dewey Kimberly, among 
the foremost of the Connecticut bar; Jon- 
athan Knight, the peer of the highest as a 
medical practitioner and lecturer; Henry 
Trowbridge, the founder of the great mer- 
cantile house of H. Trowbridge’s Sons; 
Stephen Twining, treasurer of Yale Col- 
lege; with many others, not only in this 
but other parts of the house, scarcely less 
eminent in high walks of life. Itis not 
surprising that the young minister’s capac- 
ity was at once severely tested; that, as 
with so many others, his first three years 
proved the ‘‘teething-time of his minis- 
try”; or that those were not wanting who 
were keener to detect points of inferiority 
to his predecessors than signs of promise 
in the rapid development of rarest gifts 
peculiar to himself. These, however, soon 
gradually made themselves conspicuous to 
all and unquestioned by any, while they 
were peculiarly fitted to the era of his 
consummate strength in the ministry. 

I have already intimated that the ‘‘new 
departure” of the church, whose beginning 
was almost synchronous with that of his 
ministry, was in the way of moral reform 
and reformatory agencies and organizations, 
among which those for the promotion of 
temperance, in the form of entire abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors as a beverage, was 
foremost. But in the wake of this came 
radical movements against slavery, which 
more and more leavened the churches, and 
thence politics, till its overthrow by the 
Civil War. Among the eddies in this cur- 
rent were various fanaticisms on these and 
other subjects—such as perfectionism, vege- 
tarianism, manual labor schools, together 
with eccentric socialisms, some of which 
perished, while others developed into such 
warts and wens of the body politic as the 
Oneida Community and other monstrosities. 
About this time, too, Home and Foreign 
Missions, with all the agencies of Gospel 
propagandism among the unevangelized in 
this and other lands, received an unex- 
ampled expansion. With due limitations, it 
might safely be said that the revival era of 
the first third of the century was culminat 
ing and the reformatory and missionary 
era of the next third of it was developing. 
Not that revivals ceased in the latter period 
or that missions and moral reform enter- 
prises were before unknown; but that each 
received its most conspicuous development 
in the respective periods named. American 
revivals reached their zenith, especially in 
New Haven and Yale College, in the great 
awakening of 1831. In its full noon-tide 
Dr. Sereno Dwight said, in an ecstasy of 
jubiliation: “I do not see why we may not 
consider the Millennium as now commenc- 
ing.” We have had many good things 
since which then were not; but religious 
awakenings, not entirely, indeed, but so ex- 
tended, pervasive, and trapvsforming as then 
prevailed, have for long, unless in excep- 
tional cases, been things of the past. The 
conditions leading to them have changed. 
The Sunday-schools and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations have had a large de- 
velopment. Quiet ingatherings into the 
church through and from these have largely 
taken the place of those mighty visitations 
of God which then seized great numbers 
grown up to manhood in Christian congre- 
gations, but without hope and without God 
in the world. 

During this era, too, the power of the 
press, especially in the form of religious 
journalism, has had a vast development. 
The people have acquired a distaste for the 
old-style sermon, too often a skeleton of 
theological abstractions, dead, dry, and 
dull, except when alive and hot with polem- 
icfire. They craved something of the 
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freshness and beauty which came from lite. 
rary culture, as well as the glow of impag 
sioned evangelical fervor in the pulpit. 

To meet thedemands of such a period, 
Dr.. Bacon was remarkably furnished. 
During his educational career, he had not, 
indeed, sought eminent scholarship. To 
original genius, including the poetic gift, 
evinced in hymns that live and will live, 
he added an acquaintance with English 
literature then rare, especially among the 
clergy. He was thus master of the purest 
English style and gained a breadth of view 
and versatility of mind which not only 
gave great chasteness, vivacity, and force to 
his pulpit exercises, but fitted him to shine 
with peculiar brilliancy io a!) miscellaneous 
sermons and addresses on special subjects 
and occasions. For many years he was 
foremost among those sought to adorn 
and enliven great days with great dis- 
courses, as one who in this line had 
no peer. He also rapidly gained a great 
reputation as a contributor to quarter- 
ly, monthly, and weekly journals. For 
years his articles in the Christian Spectator 
were, if not the most ponderous, the most 
readable and the most quickly and widely 
read of any. They were seldom distinctive- 
ly theological. ‘They struck out more into 
the practical and reformatory, the evangel- 
istic and missionary departments of Chris- 
tian work. They were spiced with wit and 
satire at the expense of those he deemed ex- 
treme in their radicalism or conservatism. 
He used these weapons with increasing cau- 
tion and gentleness as advancing years mel- 
lowed his spirit, without enfeebling his pen. 
He wrote more upon theology, as the drift 
of theological discussion which set in after 
the Bushnell controversy was more suited 
to his gifts and his tastes, He pronounced 
the previous New England theology ‘‘pro- 
vincial.” In this, if not in some other esti- 
mates of Dr. Bushnell’s theology, as related 
to what preceded it, I quite agree. He was 
more an ecclesiastic thav a theologian. I 
could say much more; but space forbids 
and itis superfluous to repeat what has been 
so well said by others. 

Such a trio of pastors immediately suc- 
ceeding each other in the same church and 
together presiding overitso long is worth 
noting. The like is rarely, if ever, to be 
found in church annals. 

PRincetox, N. J. 





ONLY A DOG. 


BY ALICE M. BACON. 





“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
And the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loves them all.” 

Ir was a case of love at first sight. I met 
him one Sunday afternoon, while I was stroll- 
ing about the fields, and from that moment 
I vowed I would make him wine, if by any 
wile or guile that result could be brought 
about. He was a beautiful shepherd dog, 
of no breed that I have ever encountered, 
either before or since. His color was buff, 
shading to white underneath, and set off 
by two long, pointed collars upon his 
shoulders of dark-gray hair. His tail was 
long, and as he waved it over his back it 
reminded me of the white plume of King 
Henry of Navarre. But the crowning glory 
of the dog was his face. The color of his 
face was the lightest and most esthetic 
shade of ‘‘old gold,” and was set off by a 
black nose-tip, two little black eyebrows, a 
pair of sensitive and inquisitive yellow ears, 
and the most human, intelligent, loving 
brown eyes that it has ever been my lot to 
meet. His face, when I first met him, was 
lighted up with a smile of joy at seeing a 
party of friendly people approaching him; 
and when I called him, he came bounding 
across the field, with his plumy tail waving, 
his brown eyes shining, and such an expres- 
sion of good will to men that then and there 
the conquest was made and I became his 
abject slave and adorer. 

That was alll saw of him for about a 
month, though during that time I was 
negotiating with bis master to see on what 
terms he would give up all claim tothe dog. 
What those negotiations were I will not 
tell here; but suffice it to say that at the 
end of the month, after I had returned to 
my home in the city, my blandishments 
prevailed and the dog was sent down by 
express. I received a telegram saying that 
the dog, Brant, had started; and soon after 
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ward an express wagon drove up to the 
door, and there, sitting on the seat beside 
the driver and beaming as if he owned the 
whole town and was returning to his pos- 
sessions, after long absence, was the dog, 
Brant. He came in, sure that he was 
among friends, aud from the moment of bis 
arrival he never expressed a desire for any 
otber home than the one to which he had 
come. That he was my exclusive proper- 
ty he fully understood before a week had 
passed, and, though he accepted the rest of 
the family as near and dear relations, he 
never for one moment doubted in his loyal 
little heart to whom he owed the most de- 
voted love and allegiance. Except when I 
was away from home (when he generally 
chose some one of the family to attach him- 
self to, inmy absence), he followed me 
from room to room about the house, ac- 
companied me in my walks, slept in my 
room at night, and was never for one mo- 
ment separated from me by any act of his 
own will. His whole being was swallowed 
up in devotion tu me. I do not think there 
was an expression of my face or a move- 
ment of my hand that he did not notice 
and comprehend by that subtle sense with 
which love for a human being endowsa 
dog. A dog with no supreme object for 
his affections is a contemptible, miserable 
animal. A dog who knows and loves a 
master is of all animals the most happy and 
intelligent. 

To tell of all Brant’s loving and intelli- 
gent ways would require more time than any 
ove but a real lover of dogs would care to 
give to the subject; but some things about 
him must be told, in order to rightly show 
his character, for he had a character, the 
study of which will, perhaps, be profitable 
even to Christians, living in the full light of 
this nineteenth century. 

His obedience was, perhaps, the most 
noticeable of his virtues to a casual ob- 
server, for that was remarkable and rather 
unusual in a dog that is simply a pet. He 
seldom had to be told a thing more than 
once. The night of his arrival among us, 
when the doors between the dining-room 
and sitting-room were thrown open and the 
family went in to tea, Brant showed a wish 
to accompany them. He was told that he 
must not, and from that time, though he 
would lie in the next room aud look wist- 
fully toward the dining-table, nothing but 
the warmest invitation from some person 
whom he considered in authority would 
induce him to pass the threshold; and 
then, so soon as he saw that the business 
for which he was called in was accom- 
plished, he would retire to his original 
place in the sitting-room. So it was in re- 
gard to anything he was told todo. If he 
understood the order, he did as he was told. 
If he did not understand the order, he did 
everything he could think until be found 
out what was right. 

Another of his virtues was his innate 
politeness. He never willingly hurt any 
one’s feelings. He always shook hands 
when he was introduced to a stranger; not 
because he was told to, but from a natural 
sense of the fitness of things. If any call- 
er was obliged to wait a few moments in 
the parlor, Brant always felt it his duty to 
go in and make himself agreeable until 
some one relieved him. If he had been 
particularly affectionate or caressing to- 
ward any one member of the family, he 
would often go around and shake hands 
with every one else in the room, so as to 
show that he didn’t mean to slight any one. 

There was something almost pathetic in 
Brant’s desire to do the very best that he 
knew how, under all circumstances. He 
tried so hard to do right. He not only did 
what he was told; but he thought out what 
was the right thing to do and did it. As 
an illustration, when he first came, Brant 
was shut upin the front vestibule at the 
time of family prayers; but he had proved so 
good and obedient every way that, at last, 
it was decided to let him stay in the room 
one time. So he was told that he might 
stay, if he would be very quiet. He crawled 
under achair and lay there until the service 
was over, and from that hour we had only 
to tell him that we were going to have 
prayers, and in he would go under that 
chair. Once only did he leave his place, 
end then he was siezed with a sudden and 
strong desire to exterminate a flea. He got 
up as quietly as he could and walked into 
the next room, and, after a battle with the 





wicked flea, lay still until the family rose. 
When I went in to speak to him, he lay 
with his head down and no motion of his 
tail, except the slight deprecatory wag with 
which he was wont to receive reproof. 
He knew that he had done something out 
of the way, and he was afraid that it was 
wrong. Wher I spoke to him kindly, he 
was all smiles in a moment. The head was 
raised, the tail began to wag violently, and 
he showed by every means of expression 
that adog hasthat his mind was relieved 
of a dreadful doubt. 

For more than a year Brant was the pet 
and pride of the household. Every one 
loved him almost as they would have loved 
a child. He was so bright and playful, 
with such a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
and yet, withal, so loving, so obedient and 
sympathetic, that all, from the aged father, 
whose silver hairs were, indeed, ‘‘a crown 
of glory,” to the youngest grandchild who 
visited the parental home, regarded him as 
a true and faithful friend and a beloved 
companion. He was a constant source of 
pleasure to us all, and I am afraid, if any 
outsider had known the amount of time that 
we spent in playing with and talking to and 
about that dog, he would have considered 
that we were all laboring under aberra- 
tion of the intellect. It was:a_ picture 
worthy of a Landseer to see the venerable 
patriarch of eighty years, whose life had 
been spent in labors for the good of his 
country and of the world, talking to the 
dog; and the dog’s quick appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon him by such 
notice and his ready response to all efforts 
for his entertainment. Every day we con- 
gratulated ourselves upon our wonderful 
good luck in obtaining such a treasure, and 
wondered how the dog’s former master 
could have made up his mind to part with 
such a friend. 

And now we come to the part of our tale 
which illustrates more than anything else 
the little fellow’s singular beauty of char- 
acter. As the Autumn drew on, the be- 
loved father, whose strength had been fail- 
ing for a number of months, grew more 
and more subject to attacks of a painful and 
terrible disease; and Brant, as if he appre- 
ciated the situation, seemed to grow more and 
more loving and considerate of his grandpa 
(for by that name he had learned to know 
him). When in the early morning one of 
those terrible attacks would come on, and 
we stood about the bed of the sufferer and 
administered whatever restoratives we 
hoped might bring ease and comfort, Brant 
would steal quietl? in and wait anxiously 
and pertinaciously until be knew that all 
was well again; and then, after assuring 
himself of his grandpa’s safety, he would 
come away. Nothing weuld induce him to 
leave my father’s room during one of those 
attacks, nor, indeed, would he stir until the 
patient was able to rise and dress himself. 
If my father was obliged to lie on the sofa 
during the day, Brant was at once full of 
sympathy, and would sit beside him and 
whine and want to shake hands; and when 
my father rose and again took his usual 
seat, Brant would express his joy by every 
means in his powcr. 

So it went, and we all grew more attached 
to the little fellow, because of his almost 
human sympathy with suffering. But at 
last came a time when his character was to 
be even more tried, that it might show forth 
its beauty in a clearer light. An insidious 
disease attacked first his beautiful eyes and 
dimmed their glory forever, and then his 
whole system. Everything that veterinary 
science could suggest was done for his relief 
and comfort; but all efforts were in vain, 
and, after a painful illness of nearly five 
weeks, the end came, and the little sympa- 
thizing, loving heart ceased to beat. During 
all those painful weeks his patience, cheer- 
fulness, and good temper preached a ser- 
mon to us all, and from his submission to all 
manner of unpleasant and to him mysteri- 
ous operations those who knew him could 
hardly fail to draw a lesson of submission 
to that high and unsearchable Power that 
governs all the events of our lives. When 
a friendly word wasspoken to him, he never 
failed to respond, even when he was too 
weak to stand and could only feebly wag 
his tail. Well do l remember one stormy 
afternoon (it was the 23d of December), when 
I was sitting beside him and talking to him, 
and he showed more life and spirit than for 
some days. His grandpa heard me from the 





other end of the hall, and came down to 
shake hands with the little patient and to 
speak a word of sympathy tohim. Brant 
looked up at him with love shining from his 
dimmed eyes, and gave his"little feeble 
paw, and wagged his bushy tail with un- 
usual vigor. That was their last meeting. 
That night the aged man, who all his life 
long, like Enoch, ‘‘ walked with God,” 
passed gently and quietly ‘‘through the 
gates into the city”; ‘‘ an@ he was not, for 
God took him.” From that time the little 
dog, who had done so much to brighten the 
last year of my father’s life, grew rapid)y 
worse, and two days afterthat day, when, 
amid the grief of the whole city and the 
tolling bells and weeping heavens, we com- 
mitted to earth all that was earthly of one 
of God’s saints, Brant died; and may we 
not hope that there is a place somewhere in 
God’s universe where that faithful little 
soul may be rewarded for the good that he 
was able to accomplish during his short 
life? At any rate, may not the contempla- 
tion of his character be to us all a source of 
mortification, that we, with all our endow- 
ments, are seldom able to live such perfect 
lives according to our light? May we not 
learn from his obedience, his conscientious- 
ness, his whole-souled devotion to the one 
who had bought him with a price, his sym- 
pathy with suffering in others and _ his 
patience and fortitude under his own afflic- 
tions, some lessons Which may be an inspl- 
ration to the cultivation of similar virtues 
in ourselves? 
New Haven Conn. 





THE OLD NEGRO HOUSE-SERV- 
ANTS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





Upon no class did the bonds of slavery 
sit so lightly as upon the household serv- 
ants; and this is especially true with regard 
to the old mammies, who were autocrats in 
their particular departments—the nursery 
and young missy’s room. 

It is seldom from this class that we hear 
stories of cruelty and wrong. Not but 
what the small faults and shortcomings, the 
quarrels and little economies (and economy 
is one of the cardinal sins, in the opinion of 
a Negro) of the different families are freely 
discussed among themselves, unless there 
be a rivalry between the white families. 
For, as a rule, a Negro, even at this day, 
espouses the likes and dislikes of the fam- 
ily with whom they were connected before 
freedom or with whom they live at the 
present time. Indeed, white families usu- 
ally do their quarreling through their serv- 
ants, and the contempt or jealousy of the 
white portion of a household finds vent in 
the pantomime or open remarks of its col- 
ored attachés. 

Of the old mammies there are two distinct 
classes. One was dictatorial and hard to 
live with, and ruled the nursery with tales 
of witches and big snakes, or by sharp 
words and sharper slaps and shakes. The 
delegation of the physical punishment of 
children to their Negro nurses is a feature 
of domestic life at the South which a 
Northern mother would never sanction; yet 
last Summer I witnessed every day the 
physical correction of white children by 
Negro nurses, even in the Capitol grounds, 
where white fathers and mothers were con- 
stantly passing. 

The old mammies of the dictatorial class 
are very far from being loveable, and I no- 
ticed that their affection for ‘‘de fambly” 
was generally one cemented by a strong 
self-interest. This class of old women, 
both in Virginia and South Carolina, make 
a business of taking in children to nurse, by 
the week or month. These little unfor- 
tunates are usually children of sin or sor- 
row and are very often shamefully neg- 
lected. 

But there is another and very different 
class of old mammies. The members of 
this class generally introduce conversation 
with a stranger by saying: ‘‘My ole Misses 
done bring me up under her eye, and give 
me to young Misses (or young Massa) for a 
marriage present; and I’se nursed ebery 
one ob de chillen in dese arms and raised 
‘em from de minute dey was born. God 
bless’em!” And this class it is very easy to 
admire and love. 

With these thoroughly respectable old 
women it is, as a rule, almost as hard to 
become acquainted as it is with the white 








families whom they represent. They have 
very exclusive ideas, and hold themselves 
quite above the laboring classes, both black 
and white; unless, indeed, some sickness 
or great distress comes under their notice. 
Then they forget their dignity and are alto- 
gether sweet and gentle and lovable. 

As a quite distinct caste, I have met these 
old women in Virginia, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, and I never remember one who did 
not assert and really believe her assertion 
that she belonged to ‘‘de best fambly in de 
state.” And, indeed, their present position 
goes far to substantiate this claim. I rarely 
saw one in poverty and very frequently 
found them in circumstances of great com- 
fort. 

One morning last Summer, when in Vir- 
ginia, I came suddenly upon a pretty frame 
house. I had been riding all morning, 
and was thirsty, and tired, and perhaps alsoa 
little curious. A knock upon the gate with 
my whip-handle brought a little old woman 
tothe door. Such a quaint picture as she 
made, in her black print dress and snow- 
white handkerchief crossed carefully over 
her bosom, and a perfect pyramid of 
white turban upon her head; for I may 
notice, in passing, that the favorite head- 
dress of these old nurses is the “ sugar- 
loaf”-shaped turban. 

She gave me such a cordial invitation 
‘“‘to come in and rest a bit” that I soon 
found myself sitting in the cool shadow of 
the vine-covered back porch. Nothing 
could have been more comfortable than this 
three-roomed little house. Money had evi- 
dently been generously spent upon it. From 
the kitchen stove to the spring-bed, which 
she exhibited with a childish delight, it 
was perfect; and, by the time I had seen 
all her treasures, we had become so familar 
that I could easily ask her ‘“‘ how she came 
to possess such a pleasant home.” 

‘‘Wall, you see, Missee, [ didn’t always 
hab itso. Arter de war Mars William (you 
see [.was his ole black mammie. His 
mother lay him in my arms de night she 
died)—Mars William didn’t come home no 
more. Him stop to de Norf, and I lib wid 
Miss Olive, him ‘sister. Den Miss Olive 
she die, and Mars John (dat Miss Olive’s 
husband) him go away, and de tings all 
sold, and I was lef’ widout a friend at al), 
*cept ole Jane. Jane was cook for ole 
Massa, and she owned a little house on dis 
groun’, but furder down de lot; so she let 
me come and lib wid her. Wall, we’ kep’ 
gitting poorer and poorer, till when de tax- 
man come we didn’t bab no money nor 
nothing to gib him for de taxes. 

‘«* Ain’t dar no oné you can git to pay 
your taxes for you?’ him axed. 

‘«*Oh! ef my boy Willie, ef my dear Mars 
Willie knowed his ole Mammie was gwing 
to be turned out ob doors, | know he’d pay 
‘em quick ’nough,’ I said, crying; for I could 
not help it when I thought ob being a 
beggar. 

‘**«Who did you belong to?’ de tax-man 
ax me. 

««*Mr. William Prime,’ saysI. ‘Ob course, 
you knows de Primes, ’cause dey’s de furst 
fambly in de state,’ sez I, holding myself 
bery straight. 

««*T know him,’ sez he, ‘and don’t you 
worry "bout tings any mo’, ’cause I know 
whar Mr. Prime am. And,’ sez he, ‘I’se 
gwing to write to him to-day.’ 

“Wall, chile,” she continued, growing 
more and more excited, ‘‘ it was vot three 
days ’fore de tax-man come’d back, and he 
come to hab dis house put up fur me. 
Mars William done sent de money by tele- 
graf. Bless you, chile, him not wait fur de 
letter-post. Dat notall. My boy, my Mars 
William, sent word to a person in de town, 
and he got to pay me twenty dollar ebery 
month and he got to pay all de taxes fur 
me. And ebery month I git a letter from 
my boy; and he say he coming to see his 
ole mammie, ‘fore long. So, chile, I git 
ready fur him ebery morning, ’cause he 
might come any hour. He’s sure to come, 
chile.” 

The love of children is also peculiarly 
active in Negro women, and especially so 
in the old mammies. Yet many of them 
had their own babies sold away from their 
breasts, in order that they might be able to 
devote themselves entirely to. their white 
charge; and I have heard them, while 
speaking of this wrong, make excuses of all 
kinds for their master and mistress, Most 
of these old mammies adopt children, and 








often work very hard to feed and clothe 
and educate them. 

lo a rear tenement ia Richmond there 
lives an old woman—I bad almost writien 
lady—who ‘‘ while her white folks lived 
wanted for nothing”; but who after their 
death, seven years ago, was left friendless 
and destitute. Then the real fight of life 
began for her and the three little ones whom 
she had chosen to adopt. Now, usually, 
when people adopt children, they choose 
the fairest and brightest and strongest; but 
Mammie Hannah had taken three deformed 
avd almost idiotic little creatures, without 
a single beautiful or winniag characteristic 
among them, 

I asked her why she had chosen them, 
and she looked sadly at them, and then said, 
softly: ‘‘I had three chillen sold from my 
breast. Ole Misses wanted me to hab all 
my time to ’tend to her chillen, so she done 
sell mine. When freedom come, I tried to 
find ’em; I tried ebery way to find ’em; 
but I never hear nothing "bout dem, so I 
just take three ugly, broke-back chillen, 
what no one cares fur, and I tries to make 
life a little bit easier fur them, 'cause I 
think maybe so, if my little chillen wander- 
ing roun’ dis worl’ yet, God make de tracks 
easier fur dem. You see,” she said, sigh- 
ing, ‘I neber can think ob dem but as lit- 
tle chillen, just as dey was when dey done 
took out ob my arms, I ‘spose dey’se 
growed; but dey’se little chillen allays to 
me,” 

Some of these tender-hearted old mam- 
mies have quiie a reputation as nurses, and 
eurn a modest living by taking the children 
of poor women, black and white, who are 
compelled to go vut and work, either in 
houses or factories. They also frequently 
bring up illegitimate white children as their 
own, and no one who has not been through 
the Negro quarters of a Southern city can 
fourm any conception of the large number 
of such unfortunates, white children 
doomed to a double portion of undeserved 
reproach; and yet [ have no doubt that 
they are much kinder treated by the black 
mothers who have adopted them than they 
would have been if left in the charge of the 
unnatural white ones who have given them 
away. 

In one such home as I have been writing 
of I saw an old Negro mammie with four 
adopted childr n, three black and ove white 
one, The white one, she told me, had been 
given her by its own mother; and, strange 
as it may seem, sbe certainly gave the white 
child a double portion of attention. In 
fact, these dear, loving old souls, with their 
wonderful mother {nstinct, take the place 
of foundling hospitals in the Southern sct- 
tlements and cities. 

RICHMOND, Va. 





THREE VETERANS. 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON, 








Dvurine last year three remarkable men 
passed away, whom the writer happened to 
have kuowu more intimately than young 
men commonly know their elders. Their 
united ages amounted to two huodred and 
sixty-seven years! Neither of the veterans 
were soldiers by profession, but all had 
taken part inthe pomp and circumstance 
of war, and each of the trio were alike fond 
in old age of alluding to their varied mili- 
tary experionces. Each, as Dryden says, 

“ Fought all his battles o'or again, 


And thrice he routed all his foes and thrice he slew 
the slain.” 


The oldest of these old gentlemen dined 
with the writer last Winter, on which occa- 
sion he dravk a botile of champagne, re- 
murking at the time that he was an advo- 
cate for respecting old habits, even bad ones, 
aud that, as he bad been accustomed for 
sixty years to a liberal use of wine at din- 
oer, be did not propose to introduce any 
innovation at eighty-pine. Auother of 
these uncient worthies had been in the habit 
of drinkiug very freely the favorite bever- 
age of his native state for even a longer 
period than sixty years, while the biog- 
rapher of Lord Byron, the last survivor 
of these three venerable mep, was a 
singularly abstemious person, indulg- 
ing in only one solid meal a day 
and, like his beloved Shelley, preferred 
a dict consisting of vegetables, fruit, and 
milk to meat, and never made use of any 
descripiion of hot fuod or drink, Themen 
I allude to are Robert Patterson, of Penn- 
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sylvania, the hero of three wars, who was 
among the most eminent merchants and 
manufacturers of the country; Leslie 
Coombs, of Keutucky, a well-known law- 
yer and pol@ician, who participated under 
Harrison in she War of 1812; and Edward 
John Trelawney, the personal friend of 
Lord Byron, who joined him in the memor- 
able struggle for the independence of 
Greece, nearly threescore years ago. 

General Roberg Patterson was born in 
County Tyrone, Ireland, Jan. 12th, 1792. 
At the age of thirteen he came to this coun- 
try and entered the counting-room of Ed- 
ward Thompson, of Philadelphia. From 
that time to the last week of his life, when 
he inspected his account-bouks to occupy 
the weary hours of a sick-room, he had 
been actively and successfully engaged in 
large mercantile affairs, for the greater part 
of his long career .as a wholesale grocer 
and subsequently and until his death, 
August 7th, 1881, us the largest textile 
manufacturer in the United States. As 
a soldier General Patterson’s experi- 
ence covered the three wars of 1812, 
1846, and 1861, in all of which 
he filled important positions and dis- 
charged his duty with ability and cour- 
age. He entered the service as lieutenant 
in the regular army in the second war with 
Great Britain, serving under Generals 
Gaines, Ripley, aud Winfield Scott. In 
1814 he was made captain of the Thirty- 
second Infantry and at the time of his 
death was the sole surviving officer of the 
regular army who participated in the War 
of 1812. When peace was declared, in 
1815, he resigned his commission and re- 
turned to commercial life. 

At the commencement of the war with 
Mexico Pattersun was made a major-gen- 
eral of volunteers and commanded a di- 
vision of General Scott’s army. He was 
assigned to a military department in 1861, 
composed of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the Disirict of Columbia, 
and crossed the Potomac with his army at 
Williamsport, June 15th. When McDowell 
advanced into Virginia, Patterson was in- 
structed to remain at Winchester, to hold 
in check the force of Gen. Joseph E. John- 
ston. His failure to do this, in consequence 
of which Juhnston reinfoiced Beaure- 


* gard at Manassas, July 2ist, 1861, exposed 


him to severe military criticism; and 
he called for a court of inquiry, which was 
not granted. He soon after resigned from 
the service, and in 1865 published ‘‘A 
Narrative of the Campaign in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah in 1861,” in vindication of 
his conduct. His last public service was as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Military Academy at West Point, June,1880, 
and the writer, who was associated with 
him in that duty, is able to bear testimony 
that there was 00 more active member of 
the Board than the venerable soldier of 89, 
who made a short and spirited address t» 
the graduating class of cadets. General 
Patterson was a thorough American in his 
feelings aud vever revisited the Old World. 
He was a map of many high and generous 
qualities and had hosts of friends and ad- 
mirers among military men, inciuding 
Grant and Sherman, who fought with him 
in Mexico and who were beth present at 
hisfuneral. Ina letter dated Philadelphia, 
April 4th, 1881, the General writes : 


“* You are quite correct in the statement that 
I was one of the pall-bearers at the funcral of 
Com. Isaac Hall. In the matter of General 
Hull, I bave always been of the opinion that he 
was a much-injured officer, a victim of power- 
ful, designing men, who did not hesitate to 
make him bear the od‘um of their own short- 
comings. Hie fate, with that of many others, 
goes to confirm what has often been so well 
said, ‘that one campaign in Washington City 
was worth more than balf-a-doz:u in the fece 
of the enemy.’ It is true that time makes all 
things even; but that is slim consolation to 
him who leaves the dominion of time for that 
of eternity before justice reaches his case. 
Many a man richly deserving of the affection- 
ate gratitude of bis countrymen bas gone 
down to bis grave with nothing but their con- 
lemptuous neglect, while the public worship 
bas been lavished on the traitor and coward. 
One bas not to look far at the present time to 
find specimens of these two classes.” 


General Leslie Coombs did the great- 


work of his life not in his early Indian 
campaigns, vor when he stumped the 
country for Harrison in his huuting-shirt, 
but during the last war, wnen he, 





with George D. Prentice and a knot 
of Union men, settled the place of 
Kentucky in the Union. Coombs was the 
twelfth child of a ‘‘hundred-acre-farmer,” 
and was born near Boovesboro’, Clark 
County, Kentucky, November 28th, 1793. 
His father, who had served at the siege of 
Yorktown, removed from Virginia in 1782, 
when Kentucky was still a wilderness, 
When young Coombs was ouly nineteen, 
he entered the army, and soon rose to the 
rank of captain. He wasin many engage- 
ments and was wounded at Fort Miami. 
The war over, he studied law, and at the 
age of twenty-three was admitted to the 
bar, where he met with a fair measure of 
success. The nomination of his old military 
chief, General Harrison, was very gratify- 
ing to bim, and he took an active part in 
the political campaign which preceded 
Harrison’s election to the presidency. When 
the Mexican War broke out, Coombs aided 
largely in raising volunteers in Kentucky. 
Before the Civil War Coombs was, as he 
was afterward, a strong Union man. It 
was to him that Henry Clay had writ- 
ten, so far back as 1849, suggesting that 
Union meetings should be held through- 
out Kentucky and enclosing resolutions 
which he suggested should be adopted. In 
1860 General Coombs was the Union can- 
didate for clerk of the highest court in 
Kentucky, and he was elected by a majority 
of twenty-three thousand over his leading 
competitor. The ‘* State Guard,” organized 
by General 8. B. Buckner, had become a 
mere drilliog and recruiting convenience of 
the Rebel leader, its members being sent 
southward as soon as they became fit for 
service. Coombs agsociated himself with 
General Lovell H. Rousseau, afterward a 
gallant Union soldier, in procuring arms 
and in drilling Union troops, whose value 
was proved when the crisis came. A few 
years ago the old Kentuckian described bim- 
self as ‘‘aregular old-line Henry-Clay Whig 
in politics anda St. Jobn-in-the- Wilderness, 
milk-and-boney, ironsides Baptist in re- 
ligion. None of your sprinkled fellows, 
but a regular dipped-in-the-water-of Jordan 
Baptist.” The last time the writer met 
Coombs he, like Goldsmith’s soldier, 
“Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were 
won,” 

and alluded to Tecumseh as “‘ a savage with 
a Chris ian heart. He saved my life, in 
1813, and was the greatest Indian chief of 
the nineteenth century.” The General died 
at Lexington, August 21st, aged fourscore 
and eight years. 

Edward John Trelawney, who joined 
Byron in the struggle for the independence 
of Greece and who, as a memento of that 
struggle, carried a musket-bull in his body 
for fifty-six years, was born in England, io 
March, 1792. Soon after leaving college, he 
met with Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab,” aud from 
that time Shelley was his deity. In the 
Winter of 1821—1822 he made the personal 
acquaintance of Byron and Shelley, at Pisa 
and Spezzia. Before that time Captain Tre- 
lawney bad roamed the wide world over. 
Swimming he had learned, as he told the 
writer, from the natives of the South Seas, 
and both in swimming and shooting he 
surpassed Byroa himself. It was Trelawney 
who directed the burning of Shelley’s re 
mains on the seashore. It was Trelawney 
who distributed small portions of his ashes 
to Byron and Leigh Hunt and who bought 
a resting-place for the poet’s remains in the 
Protestant burying-groundat Rome. After 
these events, he went with Lord Byron to 
Greece, and some of the most stirring 
scenes in tae ‘‘ Records of Shelley, Byron, 
and the Author ” relate to Trelawney’s life 
in the Cave on Mount Parnassus and his 
escapes from friend and foe. He was the 
companion of England’s chief poets when 
in kis youth, and in his old age, in 
1880, another of her poetic children 
dedicated to him his ‘‘ Songs of the Spring- 
tide.” Fifty years ago Trelawney visited 
the United States, and by a curious coinci- 
dence met with Coombs and Patterson, in 

Washington. In another work, entitled 
‘‘The Adventures of a Younger Son,” Tre- 
lawney is supposed to have described cer- 
tein wild episodes of his own life while a 
wanderer in the Far East. He was on terms 
of intimacy with Baron Kirkup, “ the last 
of the alcbemisis,” who lived so long in 
and near Florevce. Iv youth Captain Tre. 
lawney was remarkable for his manly 
beauty; and at éiguty-three, when the 
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writer last met him in London, he was sti} 
of a striking and commanding presence, 
with bushy gray beard and hair, hard, clear 
aquiline profile, strong, deeply-recessed, 
masterful grayish blue eyes, with an ex. 
pression half-smiling, half sneering mouth, 
The figure of the aged Arctic voyager in 
Millais’s picture, ‘‘ The Northwest Passage,” 
isa portrait of Trelawney; but it does not 
fairly represent the character and bearing 
of the man as the writer remembers him, 
which seemed more like the stern old type 
of the Scandinavian sea-pirate—a pirate, 
perchance, charmed into humanity and gen- 
tleness by the spiritual beauty of Shelley’s 
genius. Certainly no Norse Viking ever had 
@ more powerful voice or hand. 
end he wore neither overcoat nor under- 
clothing, and had never, so he said, heen 
sick. He died, at last, on the 23d of 
August, without disease, simply from old 
age, the last survivor save one of the group 
of friends who were the companions of 
Bryon and Shelley at Spezzia, sixty years 
ago. That one is Shelféy’s Jane, to whom 
those exquisite poems of his last year, ‘‘ The 
Recollection” and ‘‘ Jane with a Guitar,” 
were addressed. She still lives and has 
been twice married, her first husband, Cap- 
txnia Williams, having been lost with Shel- 
ley. Many years afterward his widow 
married Mr. Hogg, Shelley’s first and most 
intimate friend, who left Oxford in disgust 
when the gifted author of ‘Queen Mab” 
was expelled. In Trelawney’s house, 
among his most highly-prized treasures, 
hung the guitur which Shelley bought at 
Pisa and presented to Jane, with the ex- 
quisite verses. It long hung on his library 
wall, mute and with broken strings, but the 
cause of melody which will continue to 
echo through many centuries to come. 
New Yorx Crrv. 








Sanitary, 


NOISES AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
HEALTH. 


Teerz isa class of nuisances prevailing in 
the land which fs somewhat difficult of classifi- 
cation. It includesthe department of excess 
ive and insanitary noises. This bes come to 
be a wonderfully noisy world. When the Cru- 
saders were all astir, they could start a com- 
motion in the Middle Ages; but their solemn 
tramp or gay and gaudy embarkment had none 
of the positive clanyor of the ever-moving 
present, When armies marched, they did have 
the fife and drum; but these were nothing 
compared with au ordinary New York fire 
parade or the unlimbering of a modern caunon, 
which stuns the crowd and not infrequently 
breaks the drum in the head of some soldier. 
All these pale before the din of ordinary every- 
day life. The noise of machinery is loud and 
persistent. ‘Ihe bells ring louder than ever be- 
fore. The steam-whistle of the locomotive 
makes night hideous with its screech. The 
factory steaw-whistle sounds at six loud enongh 
to frighten Rip Van Winkle and the Seven 
Sleepers. At moruiny, noon, and night, and 
all the day and all the night, there is jar- 
goo enough to confuse the music of the 
spheres. Sound has obtained a pitch of 
shrillness and a confusion of harsh discords 
such as makes the dissonance of noises almost 
as wonderful as the barmonies of music. Up 
to a certain point, noise is unavoidable and the 
greater noises of the present century a neces- 
sity. We are reconciled to the din of the 
printing-press, of machinery, of steam-drivers, 
anvils, and to all that is an inevitable part of 
steam, with its wouderful adaptations. In the 
midst of it, too, we are thankful that the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the eleciric light 
are 62 Doiseless ; but the time has come when 
we need to inquire into the evil effects on 
health of excessive noise. Already the sub- 
ject has largely attracted the attention of 
invalids. In this world of so much sickness 
these have their rights. While the world can- 
not be conformed to their needs, it must give 
them respectful consideration in all avoidable 
discomforts. We often see this right yielded 
in individual cases. lt is admited that noise 
is, then, an evil. It is not mere sentiment that 
makes us tread lightly when vear the fevered 
brain or when the car, without its whistle, is 
moving on to Elberon. It is an admission 
that excessive noise does complicate questfous 
of life for those who are under the thrall of 
disease. The matter has so far attracted the 
attention of the Massachusetts Legislature as 
to lead to the passage and enforcement of s 
law that has had a most salutary effect 
upon railroads, machine-shops, and manufag 
tories in that state. A few years ago St. 
Mark’s church, in Philadelpbia; imported 6 
chime of nine bells, and carried the ringing te 
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sueh a degree as to excite the opposition of 
citizens. The case in 1876 or 1877 came before 
the courts. The question was ‘* whether, upon 
the evidence submitied, the ringing of the 
chimes was proved to be a cause of pain, dis- 
comfort, and ill-health to the denizens of the 
locality. The evidence was established by 
physicians, who proved the deleterious effect 
of the noise upon invalids, and by the inbabit- 
ants of the locality, who proved loss of sleep, 
ete., the chimes being rung at54.m. One of 
the chief points on which the injunction was 
granted was the serious effect upon the nerv- 
ous system.”” We bave known a boarding 
hotel in a romantic spot greatly injured by ite 
restfulness being disturbed by the unnecessary 
noises of factories in the valley below. This 
evil is greatly enhanced by the thoughtlessness 
or recklessness of railroad officials. It has 
been decided, we believe, that the steam- 
whistle is not necessary for safety. At least, 
it does not need to substitute the bell in the 
ordinary notices of trains. We remember 
a point where the cars of one road had oc- 
casion to signal another, or to report to their 
own station, in sight and less than a balf-mile 
distant. This was done many times a day and as 
often at night by a shrill whistle, blown two or 
three times in succession, so loudly as to annoy 
most passers-by, to frighten horses, and great- 
ly to distress sick persons. Yet, on the plea of 
a signal, it was defended. Massachusetts says 
it is unnecessary, and not only does not add to 
the list of accidents, but gives great comfort 
and probably preserves many lives by the 
change. It does not help to make it true that 
it can kill more by frightening horses than by 
railway travel. Having noticed the blowing as 
especially excessive at night, and pot less on 
clear and moonlight nights, we were told that 
this was an additional security for keeping 
engineers and telegraph operators awake. We 
could furnish instance after instance where 
this excessive noise and that of asbrill and 
disturbing character has proven of great 
injury. With the confusion and din of noises, 
if this is to be allowed in all factories and 
shops, we shall have less distinctness, as well 
asgreater annoyance. We agree with Dr. Hop- 
per and many others, who contend that our 
railroad authorities and our steam-whistles and 
other noise proprietors should be eddressed on 
this subject and, if possible, made to see the 
evil. We know of one case where a railroad 
official had occasion to move in close proximity 
to one of these places of car-exchange and trans- 
fer. He was vot slow in convincing himself 
that safety could be secured without such ex- 
travagant outlay of sound, and so regulated it 
as to abate the nuisance. We think we know 
of scores of places where we would like boards 
of directors or the owners of machine-shops to 
live a week. We do not plead for silence or 
for anything that would embarrass any in- 
dustry; but we do plead that the real evils of 
excessive noise should be dealt with and that 
there should be restraint put upon the un- 
timely and unnecessary shrieks of rampant 
engineers and firemen. 


Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITION NOTES. 








Tue admirers of Meissonier’s work (and 
few artists have more admirers) will soou have 
an opportunity of studying a very cowplete 
collection of bis works. It will open in Paris, 
in April, and be under Meissonier’s personal 
supervision. Mr. Theodore Child, writing of 
this exhibition to the Bostou Courier, says: 


“Doubtless some colectors will refuse to 
trust their treasures to the risks of transport 
by sea and by land; but, on the other hand, 
Mauy have promised to "lend their pictures, 
and at the head of the list figures Queen Vic- 
torfa, who has one of Meissonier’s finest pic- 
tures, ‘La .’ in her gallery at Windsor. 
Thie ‘picture will serve as an instance of the 
present commercial value of Meissonier’s 
work. It figured in the exhibition of 1855, 
when it was se!d for 25,000 francs, a sum ihen 
considered enormous. In 1867 a ‘Charge of 

Cuirasslers’ was sold for 150,000 francs and 
Mr. Stewart pald 300,000 francs for ‘1807.’ 
Since then the market value of Meissonier has 
gone on increasing, and, if ‘Ya Rize’ were 
put up for sale to-morrow, it would certainly 
bring more than 300,000 francs !’ 


.-.-The American etchers did themselves 
greatcredit at the lest Painter-Etebers’ Soci- 
etyin London. The English art critics were all 
but unstinted in their praise of American 
work. An unfortunate incident in connection 
with the exbibition was the loss of about half 
the American etchings, during their bomeward 
transportation. They were packed in two 
cases, and one case was lost. After some 
months, the missing case has beev found. It 
seems that it arrived properly in New York, 
and, through some blunder, was immediately 
reshipped to Liverpool. The correct lst of 
the American etchers who were élected to 
membership in the Painter-Etchers’ Society 
of London, after the last exhibition, is as fol- 
lows. James D, Smillie, Stephen Parrish, A, F. 
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Bellows, F. 8. Church, Otto Barker, F. Duve- 
neck, Kruseman Van Elten, John M. Falconer, 
Henry Ferrer, R. Swain Gifford, Thomas Moran, 
Mary Nimmo Moraa, and Gilbert Munger. 


----The social clubs of New York—notably 
the Century, the Union League, and the Lotus— 
do a good work for art in their frequent and 
earefully-selected exhibitions of pictures. 
Their wealthy memberships gives them excel- 
lent opportunities for selection, and their ex- 
hibitions are almost invariably managed with 
ekill and characterized by a wholesome exer- 
cise of liberality. Pictures to the value of near- 
ly $200,000 were shown at the last ladies’ re- 
ception of the Union League Club, and Mun- 
kacsy, Gabriel Max, Meissonier, Diaz, Schreyer, 
Dupré, and Daubigny were represented on the 
walls, to say nothing of a score of famous 
American artists. 


....The recent exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Society of Artists was a very great suc- 
cess. A large number of the pictures exhibited 
were sold, a fact due in no small degree to the 
tact and energy of Mr. Edward Brown, who 
had the matter of sales in charge. Fifteen 
thousand dollars were received for some sixty 
paivtings. Nearly balf of this number were 
the pictures of New York artists. 


--The Salmagundi Sketch Club has been 
holding an exhibition in Boston. Ite pictures, 
in simple. black and white, have not met witb 
very great favor there. Is this the fault of the 
Bostonians, or is it the fault of the Club, in 
having permittedthe refuse of its superb ex- 
hibition here to go to critical Athens? It is a 
new thing for the Salmagundi Club to have a 
poor exhibition anywhere. 


----Boston has a collection of portraits by 
Mrs. Anva Lee Merritt on exhibition at one of 
its galleries. The most striking picture in it 
is the portrait of James Russell Lowell, who is 
painted in the scarlet Oxford robe. The face 
is said to be excellent in likeness and technique, 
but the accessories are unsatisfactory. 


--The anvual exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists for 1882 will be held at the 
American Art Gallery and will open on the 
6th of April. It is under the same manage- 
ment as last year, which is a sufficient guaran- 
tee that the exhibition will] be a good one. 


--+.The Water-Color Exhibition opened last 
Monday with the largest and most wisely- 
selected and arranged collection it has ever: 
shown. The pictures will be noticed in detail 
in future numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, 


Biblical Research, 


Some new cuneiform inscriptions have been 
discovered at the mouth of the Dog River, or 
Nabr el-Kelb, near Beirdt. It has long been 
known that tablets cuntaining cuneiform and 
Egyptian records exist on the southern bank 
of the river, along the line of the old high road, 
which was cut through the side of a rocky 
promontory. These records are now in a very 
dilapidated condition, and it is possible to make 
out from them only that the Egyptian monu- 
ments were set up by Rameses LI, the Sesostris 
of the Greeks, while one of the Assyrian 
tablets is commemorative of Esar-haddon. The 
northern or opposite bank of the river con- 
sists of a cliff, along the face of which an old 
aqueduct has been cut, now overgrown with 
juxuriant vegetation. Three or four years 
ago a new aqueduct was constructed here, to 
replace the old one, which had fallen into de- 
cay,and the workmen employed in the task 
came across a portion of a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion. The stone containing it was cut out and 
carried away by the Amir of 8idna’, or Sednfya, 
who will not allow it to be seen by Europeans, 
on account of its supposed magical properties. 
Dr. Hartmann, however, the dragoman of 
the German corsulate, had obtained a sight 
of it before it came into the ’Amir’s pos- 
session, and had thus been able to state 
what kind of writing was upon it. He 
had also noticed’ a few cuneiform charac- 
ters engraved on the rock above the spot 
where the stone had been cut out. Acting 
upon his information, the Danish consul at 
Beirgit bas this Summer examined the whole 
locality and cleared away the ferns with which 
the face of the cliff was covered. The result 
has been the discovery of several new cunet- 
form inscriptions, of which he has taken 
photographs and squeezes. The longest of 
these is in four columns and the later Baby- 
lonian charecters, and, as it contains the name 
and titles of Nebuchednezzer, must be a monu- 
ment of that king. Unfortunately, the in- 
scription is in a deplorable state and .the 
squeezes of it have not yet reach England, so 
thet Mr. Sayoo, who has examined the photo- 
graphs, bas not been able to make out more 











than a few words here and there. From these: 


{t would appear that the first two columns of 
the inscription describe the construction of 
eome public work, perhaps of the old aqueduct, 





already mentioned. We must bope that the 
squeezes will render more assistance, a8 some 
portion of the inscriptions may be expected to 
contain an account of Nebuchadnezzer’s cam- 
paigns in Syria and Palestine. 


.-At the session of the Academie des in 
scriptions et belles-lettres, on December 2nd, M. 
Renan announced that M. Charles Clermont- 
Ganneau, the French vice consul at Jaffa, had 
discovered a new sabbatic inscription at Gezer; 
that is to say, an inscription intended to mark 
the limit of the journey that could be made on 
a Sabbath-day without transgressing the law. 
This inscription is ina straight line with the 
two previously found, whence it is supposed 
that the sabbatic limit was traced in the form 
of asquare. The new inscription is of the 
same tenor as the others: two Hebrew words 
signifying “limit of Gezer,” anda series of 
six Greek letters, for which as yet mo satisfac- 
tory explanation has been found: AAKIOY, 
Our readers will recall] the referetice to a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey in Acts i, 12, and that the 
distance seems to have been 2,000 cubits, or 
about two-thirds of « mile, the distance be- 
tween the camp and the tabernacle. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau found also on the slopes 
of Mount Carmel a Phenician inscription, con- 
taining a few proper names, separated by the 
words son of . . . sonof. Unfortunately, it is 
much broken. 








Srieuce. 


THOUGH we assume al! the parts of any being 
are for some good service to the individual, it 
is not always clear that they were especially 
designed for the uses they serve. Though we 
must admit design, the exact design is often 
questionable. Sometimes there is no question, 
and this seems to be the case in a study of 
cactuses. These usually abound on dry soils 
and in almost rainless climates; but, abound- 
ing in moisture, the cuticle is so impervious 
that there is scarcely any evaporation, so that 
pearly all the moisture they take up in the 
brief rainy period is retained through the dry 
time, and thus they live and flourish where 
plants as usually constituted could not live. 
Bat even here there may be objections to de- 
sign. It might be said that the plant bad be- 
come gradually adapted to the environment. 
As the climate became drier, it became more 
succulent, and only those individuals most 
fitted to endure drought survived. But most 
of these plants are clothed with savage 
spines, which are pot # pecessary element 
in existence, so far as mere climate is con- 
cerned, and which we cannot conceive as 
being developed by the same law of neces- 
sity which might dictate succulence. Cali- 
fornia’s brilliant naturalist, Lemmon, with his 
wife (formerly Miss Plummer, also distin- 
guished in scientific pursuits), have spent the 
past year in the deserts of Arizona; and in bis 
recent account ef the journey he gives some 
detailed accounts of the habits of cactuses, 
which leave on the mind the clear conviction 
that the spines have not been developed by 
apy inborn law of necessity, but appear at the 
fiat of an external power, which bas perceived 
their usefulness. There is no physiological 
necessity for a cactus spine, and yet there are 
excellent reasons for their existence. There 
are animals on the deserts which obtain their 
necessary liquids from vegetation, To these 
the cactus is a treasure. They are permitted 
to use these treasures, but only after the 
exercise of industrious ingenuity. They may 
overcome the spiny barriers, but not to an 
extent that would sweep the race away. If 
it were not for these spines, the cactus tribe 
would speedily be devoured. The short, round 
ones are defended by stout spines, which can- 
not be detached by the severest blows. Some 
of the species are, however, jointed and easily 
broken, and this would give an advantage to 
an enemy, which could separate the sec- 
tions, and then effect an easy entrance by 
the exposed parts to the delicious pulpi- 
nese, so much desired. But these articulated 
species have barbed spines, which easily 
separate from the plant; or, if the spines are 
firmly attached, have a barbed sheath, which 
easily separates, and these penetrate the skin 
of the attacking animal, inflicting such pain 
that there is no desire to renew the attack, 
excopt fn a carefully considered and compara- 
tively intelligent way. Mr. Lemmon has seen 
animals, reckless from thirst, put their noses 
to the barbed thorns, become mad with pain, 
and die amid frantic efforts to remove the 
thorn. Young sheep, which had not learned 
the lesson of experience, would lie on a spiny 
section, attempt to remove it with their teeth, 
get their noses fast by the barbed spines, and 
thus, with their beads locked to their sides, die 
of stervation. Even could we imagine any 
physiological law equal to the production of a 
spiné Yor mere protection, it is not so easy to 
conceive of their peculiar construction in con- 
nection with the separate necessities of cach 
Glass, where ‘the physiological laws are yet 
identically the same. j 








7 
Music, 

THERE are some entertainments which it 
is difficult to regard from a critical standpoint, 
and those offered by Mr. Kennedy and his 
talented and entertaining and thoroughly 
Scotch family, last week, at Steinway Hall, 
certainly come under such a head. The great 
Hall bas not often been fuller than on each one 
of these three evenings of Scottish song, and 
the laughter, applause, and general enjoyment 
of everybody at everything was something 
prodigious. Mr. Kennedy bimself now sings 
some lay from the “Land o’ Cakes”? with a 
humor and dramatic spirit quile irresist- 
ible; anon recites ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter” or 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” with an 
excellence 60 warmly recognized that 
the timorous bearer hopes that the roof and 
floor of the building are well braced and 
staunch; and most frequently of all keeps 
up an intermittent commentary, partly im- 
Ppromptu and partly studied beforehand, 
wherein the beauties of Scotch scenery, Scotch 
peets, Scotch ballads, the joys of domestic life, 
the pleasures of travel, rewards of virtue, and 
naughtiness of English aggression are quaint- 
ly commingled, not forgetting a few canny 
hints at the talents and successes of the Ken- 
nedy family in all quarters of the habitable 
globe. For a delightful glossary and encyclo- 
pedia, adapted for such an evening, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has our prompt, our enthusiastic vote, 
and it would be hard to tell which is the more 
entertaining, hie singing or his discoursings. 
All the family, too, bear pleasant burden. 
Either takes his or ber turn at the piano. 
Master John Kennedy’s violin is heard in the 
jocund reel and the frisky strathspey. Miss 
Helen, Miss Marjory, Miss Maggie, and Mr. 
Robert sing alternately or together; nor is 
the unctuous skirl of the bag-pipes entirely 
wanting. Altogether, Mr. Kennedy and his 
clever family give a unique, very entertaining, 
and highly national entertainment, and the 
public is sorry that their stay here ie as brief 
asitis. Genuiveness is always refreshing. 

e++eThe New York Chorus Society made its 
bow to the pul lic on Friday afternoon last, with 
{ts first public rehearsal for the concert of the 
following Saturdsy evening. The fine pro- 
gram announced embraced the “ Utrecht Ju- 
bilate’’ of Handel, Beethoven’s ** Choral Fan- 
tasia,” the music to “ £dipus Tyrannus,” by 
Mr. J. K. Paine, and three additional num- 
bers besides ; the solo talent engaged includ- 
ing Mise Schell, Miss Winant, and Messrs. 
Toedt, Remmertz, and Joseffy. No similar 
performances have been awaited here with 
greater interest; none bave more amply re- 
warded expectation. That the solo artists 
above named did themselves ample credit is 
enough to say of them. The chief attention 
of the afternoon naturally centered upon the 
Chorus itself. Such strong, secure, and splen- 
did handling of massive choral music has not 
been surpassed here by apy equally numerous 
body of singers. The confident and prompt 
attack of soprano, alto, tenor, avd bass and 
their intelligent shading and whole-souled 
way of singing wou golden opinions from all 
sides andis a brilliant promise for the next 
May Festival, wherein they will sustain so 
important a part. If we should specify ex- 
amples wherein these good qualities were 
most apparent, we should have to cite almost 
every choral number on the program. Special 
remembrance may, however, be permitted to 


the “Glory be to the Father,’ in the noble 
* Jubilate,”’ and the last measures of the 
Chorale from Wagner’s “ Die Meistersinger,’’ 
which closed the concert. The audience en- 
tirely filled all available space in Steinway 





....-Miss Bella Irene Beringer gave a con- 
cert in Steinway Hall on Friday even- 
iug last, mumerously attended by the 
friends of the artist and at whieh a 
well-arranged program, chiefly classical in 
character, was interpreted, with the assist- 
ance of Signora Laura Bellini, Mr. Sam 
Franko, and Mr. Ferdinand Dulcken.——— 
This afternoon occurs the fourth public re 
heaftal of the Symphony Society, at which, in 
addition to a most excellent program, Dr. Dam 
rosch will introduce to the public s young 
American violinist, Master Michael Benner. 
—— At the Philharmonic Society’s afternoon 
and evening concerts vext week a new sym- 
phony, “Tell,” by Hans Huber, an arrangement 
for the full string orchestra of a movement 
from one of Beethoven's best-written quartets, 
apd « Mozart symphony will be performed. 
——There is little of importance to the fore in 
music across the water, -It Play Wagueriat 
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¥ ersonatities. 


Tre late Grenville Murray, in an article 
recently published in the Geneva Continental 
Times, speaks as follows of the Prince of 
Wales : 

** The Prince is thoroughly enlightened in his 
views on the leading questions of the day. The 
son of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert could 
hardly be otherwise, whether one considers the 
remarkable abilities of his parents or the excel- 
lent education they bestowed on their children. 
While on this topic, one may venture to call 
attention to a popular fallacy expressed in 
the sentence that ‘there is no royal road to 
learning.’ The — of knowledge is made ex- 
ceedingly smooth fora Prince of Wales. That 
the best books, the ablest professors, the choice 
of bours should all be at his disposal—this 
may be a small thing; he has access to stores 
of information which other students could not 
obtain for love or money. From his earliest 
youth he is placed in fr t and familiar 
intercourse with men who make history. 
Even in these days of mayors of the palace he 
may be said, in some sense, to make it himself. 
The education which many scholars begin to 
receive at thirty and many others never re- 
ceive at all—the education which consists in 
knowledge of the world—he acquires eusily and 
pleasantly without leaving his home.” 

.... Tbe royal yacht ‘“‘Osborne” will leave 
England for the Continent early next month, to 
bring the Princess Héléne, the flancée of 
Prince Leopold, to Osborne, where she will be 
received by the Queen. Claremont is to be the 
residence of the young couple. The place is 
now in the hands of decorator and the sani- 
tary engineer, for, as in all old houses, the 
drains need renewing. The application to Par- 
liament for a settlement for the Prince will 
cause much opposition. A number of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s constituents are getting up a 
deputation to request the under secretary of 
foreign affairs to oppose and vote against any 
proposal for such a parliamentary grant. 


...-In connection with the celebration of 
Daniel Webster’s centennial the Boston Post 
recalls the fact that his brother Ezekiel died at 
Concord, N. H., on April 10th, 1829, while argu- 
ing a case to the jury. He had just said: 
“This, gentlemen, you have in evidence’’— 
speaking the words in his usual] full and dis- 
tinct tone, when he threw his head back. spas- 
modically and fell to the floor, where he lay as 
rigidly as if be had been dead for hours. 





...-Mr. Jackson, the young American who 
has become the favorite friend of the King of 
Wurtemberg, bas ceased to bea ‘citizen of the 
Republic, having sworn allegiance tothe coun- 
try wherein he has come to high honor. He 
has lately been made a baron and privy coun- 
cillor and his breast is covered with decoratious 
bestowed upon him by the Austrian Emperor, 
by his royal friend, and by the King of Saxony. 


....-Governor John P. St. John, the temper- 
ance-loving governor of Kansas, is of rather 
shortstature. He weargsa heavy moustache and 
his keen eyes are set deep under bushy eye- 
brows. Ip conversation he is earnest and he has 
a modest Western manner ; but when he speaks 
from the platform people feel they are in the 
presence of an orator. 


..Mr. Walter Powell, M. P., who is 
now given up as lost in a balloon ascent, 
was thirty-nine years old and has sat as a 
Conservative for Malmesbury since 1868. For 
mapy years past he bas been an enthusiastic 
seronaut and has crossed St. George’s Chan- 
nel to Ireland and gone over to France sev- 
eral times. 


....-The famous names of France are fast 
disappearing. Only twenty-three of the former 
peers now exist. Among these are one prince, 
three dukes, five marquises, ten counts, two 
viscounts, and one baron. One of the ten 
counts is M. le Comte Marie Victor Hugo, bet- 
ter known as plain M. Victor Hugo. 


....Benjamin Hale Austin, a member of the 
bar of Buffalo, who was driven by failing health, 
several years ago, to go to the Sandwich Islands, 
has been appointed second associate justice 
on the bench in that kingdom. 


----Queen Victoria has given Miss Grant a 
commission for a marble bust of Dean Stanley, 
whichis to be placed in the private chappl at 
Windsor Castle, as a companion to the bust of 
General Grey. 


.-.-Mr. F. C. Burnand, the editor of the 
London Punch, is a man of middle age and 
much more resembles a Parisian than an En- 
glishman. 


«--eThe Hon. Francis Spinner, ex-United 
States Treasurer, is living at Jacksonville, Fla. 
He is eighty years old and enjoys excellent 
bealtb. 


..--Gilbert Bigg, a nephew of Robert Burns, 
is living at a charitable institution in Glasgow, 
He is an old man-of war’s man. 

.---Major Arthur, the President's brother, is 
to be stationed on Governor’s Island, under 
Genera) Hancock. 


.---Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, contem- 
plates a pleasure tour in Europe. 

.--»Francis Murphy, the temperance agitator 
is now lecturing in Scotland. ‘ 
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School and College. 


Tae Bureau of Education has received 
the report of the minister of public instruction 
in New South Wales for the year 1880, show- 
ing that in educational and school privileges 
this distant colony of Great Britain !s in 
advance of the mother country. The Public 
Instruction Act received the royal assent on the 
16th of April, 1880, and, in accordance with the 
provisions contained in the 40th section, came 
into operation on the Ist of May following. At 
the end of the year the number of schools in 
operation and the number of pupils in attend- 
ance were the following: in 872 public 
schools, 84,045 pupils; in 218 provisional 
schools, 5,177; in 98 half-time schools, 1,695; 
in 24 evening public schools, 695; in 145 de- 
nominational schools, 23,199; total, 1,357 
schools and 114,811 pupils. 


-+-«The education of the English army has 
made marked progress. Comparing 1861 with 
1880, we find the proportion per thousand to be 
as follows: those who neither read nor write, 
190 to 40; number who read but cannot write, 
197 to 34; number who can read and write, 
539 to 249; number of superior education, 74 
to 677. Regarding the nationalities of the men, 
the proportions per thousand of English, 
Scotch, and Irish, respectively, were 697, 81, 
and 209, whereasin 1868 they were 593, 94, and 
308. 


.---Cleveland is to have a new institution, in 
the form of the lately incorporated ‘‘ Wade 
Theological School.”’ The necessary build- 
ings are to be erected near the park presented 
to the city by Mr. J. H. Wade and it is sup- 
posed that Antioch College and Meadville 
Theological School, both ef which are far from 
prosperous, will be removed to Cleveland and 
united with the new institution. Rev. H. W. 
Bellows has been invited, it is said, to become 
an instructor. 


..-.President Capen, of Tufts College, in 
Massachusetts, in his annual report to the 
trustees, says that at no time within the six 
years of his administration have the indications 
of a successful continuance of the corporation 
been more hopeful or encouraging. More than 
three-quarters of the $150,000 endowment 
fund recently asked for from the public has 
been subscribed and the rest will soon be ob- 
tained. 


.+--The entire teaching staff of the College 
of the City of New York consists of a presi- 
dent, salary $7,500 ; twelve professors, at #4,- 
500 each, and one gther, at 83,000 ; nine tutors, 
at $2,375 each ; five others, at 1,500 each; two 
others, at $1,200 each ; one at $2,000, and one at 
$800. Thirty-two professors and tutors, at an 
aggregate annual salary of 890,575. 


-.-.The catalogue of Beloit College, at 
Beloit, Wis., shows an attendance of 148 atu- 
dents at thatinstitution. Of this number 58 are 
studying the regular collegiate course, the re- 
mainder being in the preparatory school. The 
faculty numbers twelve, including the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Aaron L. Chapin, D. D. 





...-The latest innovation of Governor St. 
Jobn, of Kansas, is the appointment of a lady, 
Mrs. Cora M. Downs, of Wyandotte, as one of 
the regents of the State University. The 
University is largely attended by female stu- 
dents and there are several women professors 
in the faculty. 


....The University of Pennsylvania promises 
to establish fifty-three scholarships for pupils 
of the Philadelphia public schools, at an an- 
nual value of at least $7,500, in consideration 
of the city’s selling to them a small plot of 
ground adjoining their institution. 


.--.Tbe election of a new president at Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, will soon take 
place. It is understood that Professor Henry 
Smith will not be.elected, in which case Rev. 
H. Furneaux is thought to have a good chance. 


..48 students are in attendance at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregation- 
al), 4 being graduates, 6 in the senior class, 14 
in the middle, and 19in thejunior. The corps 
of instruction numbers eight professors. 


.... Twenty-four states and territories are 
represeated by the students of Lassell Seminary, 
at Auburndale, Massachusetts. The average 
age is 174¢ years. Seventeen of the students 
take lessons in practical cooking. 


....The Louisiana State University intends 
to establish an experimental sugar laboratory 
and give practical] instruction therein, thus 
materially assisting the interests of the sugar 
industry in the Gulf States. 

...-A statement recently circulated that 
$100,000 had been subscribed for the new dor- 
mitories at Williams College turns oat to be 
untrue. 

..--President Stockbridge, of the Massachu 
setts Agricultural College, has resigned his 
position in that institution. 

.-«-There are said to be nearly 800,000 
ebildren in Kentucky attending no achools. 





Pebbles. 


Tus date of Oscar Wilde's arrival was esthet- 
ie. It was January 2, or 1882—’2. 


.-»“*No,” said a prominent member of a 
Vermont parish, ‘“‘Jackson will never do for 
deacon. He bain’t got the qualifications. 
Why, I’ve cheated him on a_horse-trade 
myself.” 


...-Probably the finest exibition of human 
courage that is ever witnessed can be seen by 
interviewing the passengers of «a Western rail- 
road train half an hour after the robbers are 
gone. 

.---“* That pictur’,”” remarked Mr. Goldbug, 
‘has got the finest caméra-obscura I ever saw.” 
“Jim,’’ remarked his old friend and fellow- 
citizen from Pumpville, with a look of intense 
pride, ‘‘sens you got to bea millionaire your 
culture’s jest wonderful !’’ 


....-A lady writer finds fault with the man- 
ners of the King of Sweden, because His Majes- 
ty scratched his royal head with his fork at 

inner. Some people are entirely too fastidi- 
ous. Would the lady have had His Majesty 
scratch bis head with the leg of a chair? 





....It was evening. Three of them werekill- 
ingacat. One of them helda lantern, another 
held the cat, and athird jammed a pistol into 
the cat’s ear and fired, shooting the man in the 
hand who held the cat and the one with the 
lantern was wounded in the arm. The cat left 
when it saw how matters stood and that ill- 
feeling was being engendered. 


...-A correspondent at Denver assures us 
that a sewing-machine agent, on entering the 
grounds of a private residence, was met by the 
pet watch-dog of the landlady and compelled 
to skip out at a lively rate. Nothing daunted, 
the agent started down-town and borrowed a 
Colt’s navy pistol from a friend, returned, put 
five bullets in the pet dog, and then went in 
and sold the landlady a sixty-dollar machine. 


.++eT wo sons of Erin, shoveling on a hot 
day, stopped to rest and exchanged views on 
the labor question: ‘‘ Pat, thisis mighty hard 
work we’re at.” ‘‘It is, indade, Jemmy; but 
what kind of work is it you’d like, if you could 
getit?’” ‘ Well” said the other, leaning re- 
fiectively on his shovel and wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow with the back of his 
hand, “ fora nice, aisy, clane business, I think 
I would like to be a bishop,”” 


.--.“*He blew out his brains after bidding 
his wife good-bye with a gun’’—an extract 
from a Connecticut paper—is pleasing; and 
there is a flne Irish flavor in the Ulster epitaph 
‘* Erected to the memory of John Phillips, ac- 
cidently shot as a mark of affection by his 
brother.”” But the gem of the collection is an 
advertisement from an English paper: “A 
piano for sale bya lady about to cross the 
Channel in an oak case with carved legs.”’ 


....A correspondent writes us to know 
which, tn our judgment, is the safest seat in case 
of arailroad collision, as he wishes to settlea 
controversy with some friends. From along 
and painfal study in this matter and calling to 
our aid a ripe experience, we would say, with- 
out fear of successful denial, that the safest 
seat in case of a raiJroad collision is the top 
rai] of a reliable fence about four miles in a 
northeasterly direction from the collision. 


..-»‘* You may talk about your mean men,” 
said one rustic to another, on the ferryboat, the 
other day ; ‘‘ but we’ve got a woman overthere 
in Alameda who takes a pie.”’ “‘ Kinder close, 
isshe?”’ ‘*Close! Why last month her hus- 
band died—fourth husband, mind—and I’m 
blamed if she didn’t take the doorplate off the 
front door, had his age added, and then nailed 
on to his coffin. Said she guessed likely she’d 
be wanting a new name on the door soon, any 
way.” 

..-- Texas is the healtbiest country in the 
world. We recently cameacross a San Antonio 
paper, in which it was stated, in as many 
words, that ‘‘ the remains of a man, killed forty 
years ago, were discovered plowing in Central 
Garden.’”’ In no other state and in no other 
city in the state is the airso salubrious that 
the remains of a man killed forty years before 
can be seen plowing. The attention of invalids 
is called to this astonishing evidence of the 
salubrious quality of the San Antonio atmos- 
phere. 

...'* Passengers on this bus will do well to 
look out for their pocket-books,”’ said a Lon- 
don policeman at the door of a crowded omni- 
bus. “There are two members of the ‘swell 
mob’ in here.” ‘If that’s the case,” said a 
nervous man, in white choker, who looked like 
a clergyman, ‘I will get out. I eannot risk my 
reputation in such company.” “‘ And I,’’ said 
& respectable-looking old gentleman, with a 
gold-headed cane and spectacles, ‘have too 
much money about me to stand the chances of 
being robbed.” And so both alighted. Then 
the policeman said: “‘ Drive on; they’ve both 
got out,” 
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Minisetrial Register 


BaPrTist. 
CLARK, E. R., becomes pastor in Fowlerville, 


Mich. 


DODD, J. A., London, Canada, called to Olivet 
ch., Chicago, Ti) 


FISH, E. J., D. D., closes his labors in Allegan, 
Mich. 











GALLAHER, Pav, Newburyport, Mass., ac» 
cepts call to Rockville Center, N. Y. _ 
GILBERT, 8. B., Normal, accepts ¢al] to Paw 
Paw Grove, 

qpanas, James, accepts call to Paw Paw, 
Mich. 

GROSS, Lewis D., Romulus, accepts call to 
Wilson, N. Y 

KENNARD, J. Spencer, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
accepts call to Fourth Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

LESLIE, J. A., accepts call to Pisgah, Va. 

MARTIN, J. J., closes his labors at Leroy, 
Mich. 

FARES. L. P., accepts call to Charleston, 

1. 


PLUMER, L. B., Jamestown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Hampton, Iowa. 


RAVLIN, N. F., accepts call to San José, Cal. 
REED, I. W., called to Three Rivers, Mich. 


‘ROSE, F. B., accepts call to Holmesburg, Penn. 


RUNDELL, E. D., Dowagiac, becomes state 
Sunday-school missionary in Mich. 

SAWIN, A. G., ord. at Prairie City, Kan. 

SQUIRES, W. P., called to Cardillac, Mich. 

THOMAS, E. 8., Neenah, Wis., resigns. 

VASSAR, Water B., Mt. Vernon, II, be- 
comes assis’t pastor of First ch., New 
Haven, Conn. 

WHITNEY, A. B., becomes pastor in Tiffin, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BISSELL, CHarwes H., Traer, Ia., resigns. 

BURTON, Natnan L., Lamoille, I1., will sup- 
ply at Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

COLCORD, Samvuet, New York City, accepts 
eall to Puritan cb., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLEAVELAND, Epwarp, Waverly, Kan., 
resigns. 

DEVINE, J. A., Burlington, Vt., accepts call 
to Roscommon, Mich. 

DONALDSON, L. J., Lodi, accepts call to 
Freedom, 0 

EASTMAN, Epwarp P., Ossipee, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Fort Fairfield, Me. 

EMMONS, Amz B., died, recently, in Morris- 
town, N. J. 

GRANGER, H. C., Maywood, DL, resigns. 

HARPER, Jogt, accepts call to Burlington, 
Kan. 

HARRINGTON, C. E., Concord, N. H., called 
to Tucson, Ariz. 

HERSHAY, 8. B., Danbury, Conn., accepts 
call to First Ch., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

HORNER, J. W., Sand Lake, accepts call to 
Otsego, Mich. 

JONES, T. G., accepts call to Waverly, Kan. 

KNODELL, J. R., Eldora, accepts call to 
Glenwood, Ia. 

MARVIN, DwieurT E., inst. in Greenbush, N.Y, 

PERRY, C. M., of West Concord, N. H,, not 
called to Dowagiac, Mich. 

SMITH, Wo. E., Aledo, called to Canton, Il, 

SPENCER, J. G., [rwington, accepts call to 
Wahoo, Neb. 

TAYLOR, R., Cuba, N. Y., accepts call to Car 
son City, Mich. 

VAN WAGNER, A. J., Sedalia, Mo., called to 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

WING, Prestor, B., Freeport, Me., called to 
Stoughton, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BELL, Grores 8., ord. and inst. in Lebanon, 
Penn. 
BENTLEY, Rrowanp, inst. in Tenafly, N. J. 
BROWN, F.A. M., Delhi, called to Little Falls, 
N. Y. 
ELL, D. K., Wa Keeney, Kan., accepts 
we 1 First ch., Louisiana, Mo. 
CLARKE, Samvet T., Lake-street ch., Elmira, 
N. Y., demits duties pastorate a year. 
COWDEN, J. G., Clinton, Ia., called to Wash- 
ington, Penn. 

EATON, 8. J. M., D.D., Franklin, Penn., 
resigns. 

EWALT, Jonx A., Streator, Ill, called to 
London, O 

GILL, Wma, Westfield, N. J., accepts call 
to Altoona, Penn. 

KING, 8. B., accepts cal] to Santa Maria, Cal. 

MACBETH, Wii C., Knowlesville, called 
to First ch., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

s H., Doddtown, N. J., accepts. 

— yyy Bee ® Memortal ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn: 

McATEE, W. A., invited to supply First.ch., 
Madison, Wis., one year. 

PATCHEN, W11118, removes from Hillsboro 
to Plainview, Ill. 

THOMPSON, L. O., Second ch., Peoria, I, 
resigns. 

WILLIAMSON, W. E.. D D., Olathe, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Oregon, Mo. 

WRIGHT, J. E., Madison, Wis., accepts call 
to Chicago, Il 

WRIGHT, J. M., called to West Fayette, N. ¥. 


FREE BAPTIST. 
BUTLER, F. H., closes his labors in Franklin, 
N. ¥. 


FULLER, WI1.1AM, accepts call to First ch., 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


HUBBARD, G. H., closes his pastorate ip 
Hovey , Wis. 


KETTLE, Josers B., Murray, N. Y., resigns. 
PARKER, B. P., Contoocook, N. H., resigns. 
PECKHAM, F. H., Houlton, Me., resigns 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 12th. 





CHRIST’S FOES AND FRIENDS.—Margrau, 
20—35. 


NoteEs.—‘‘ And he cometh into a house.""—At 
Capernaum. ‘* The multitude,”” — Now a 
city crowd that constantly occupied his time. 
** Fat bread.”’—The phrase means to take 
a regular meal, and not to snatch a mouthful. 
** His jriends.""—Probably his mother 
and his brothers, who had heardia Nazareth 
garbled reports of bis doings and imagined 
him to be driven crazy by excitement. 
“The scribes..—The learned men who ex- 
pounded the law. ** Beelzebub.""—Literally 
the lord of flies. Flies are an intolerable 
nuisance in the East, and Beelzebub was a 
Philistine deity who protected against files. 
The Jews gave his name to Satan. “In 
parables.’—In comparisons. Here the com- 
parisons are of the kingdom and the strong 
man. ** Spoil his goods.» —** Spoil’’ does not 
mean injure; but to carry off, as captured 
spoil.———‘‘ Blaxsphemies.”—Wicked language 
of insult against God and his truth.—_—— 
“* Hath never forgiveness.""—It is from this pas- 
sage that the ideu of the *‘ unpardonable sin”’ 
isdrawn. Itis the sin of those who insulted 
Christ willfully by charging that the power of 
the Holy Spirit that was in him was the power 
of Satan. In that form it was a sin that can- 
not now be committed; but more generally it 
means any willful, persistent, insulting hostil- 
ity to Christ, which refuses to repent.——— 
** An eterna! sin.”’—Not ‘‘ eternal damnation,” 
as the old version has it, but eternal sin, 
which is something worse. Eternal sin will 
necessarily have eternal punishment.——-— 
** His mother and his brethren.”’—The “ friends” 
mentioned in verse 21. The brethren may very 
well have been his brothers, although many 
hold that they were only his cousins, as they 
believe that Mary had no other children but 
Jesus; but this is not likely.———* Calling 
him.”’—Probably because they feared he was 
somewhat out of his mind and they wished 
to take him home.———“* Who is my mother ?” 
—The answer seems to have been in part a 
rebuke of them and a refusal to go with 
them, as he had a greater allegiance to his dis- 
ciples than to his family. 

Instruction.—Jesus was 68> erowded with 
work that he could not get a chance to eat his 
meals in peace. If we are pressed with duties 
80 that we know what to do, we may remember 
that Jesus had the same trial. 

When so pressed, Jesus would escape when 
he could to the desert or into a boat. We 
must take care of our health by taking vaca- 
tions, or seeking regular hours of sleep and 
meals, as well as of prayer. 

If a man is terribly in earnest, he is likely to 
have his easygoing friends think he is half 
erazy. Every man who has had a great new 
tdea has been called crazy. People will think 
one crazy who is willing to make enemies. It 
is hard to be misunderstood, but it can’t al- 
ways be helped. Jesus, at any rate, could not 
help it. 

It was a foul outrage to charge Christ with 
being in league with Satan. The seribes could 
easily enough have seen that it was no servant 
of Satan that was casting out demons, that 
was healing the sick, going about doing good, 
teaching men to be pure and holy before 
God. 

This story teaches us how foul a sin is slan- 
der. We should try to think and speak well, 
not ill, of our neighbors. 

A great deal of injury has been done by 
ignorant speculation about the unpardonable 
sin. Noman should worry himself with specu- 
lation whether he bas not committed that sin. 
If be is troubled about it, it proves he is not in 
the hardened state of those who are past for- 
giveness. 

Every sin is inthe range of God’s forgiveness 
except willful and persistent rejection of God. 
Yet there is no rejection so willful but that, if 
the offender will only cease his wicked rejec- 
tion, God will forgive him. 

** Eternal sin’ isaterrible thing. Think of 
a wan beginning to sin here on earth so boldly 
and bitterly against light that he will be con- 
firmed in his sin beyond the hope of his repent- 
ance, and so that he passes, after death, into a 
state of eternal sin. What can be conceived 
more awful than eternal sin? 

Jesus has a great many mothers and sisters 
and brothers in this world. Do we love him, 
obey him? Then he is desrer to us than any 
earthly tie could bind him. Oneness of heart 
is closer than oneness of blood. We can be 
his dearly loved children, his brethren, if we, 
like him, sball try to do the will of 
God. 

The decision is for us. Shall we do the will 
of the Father, or shall we, like the Seribes, re- 
ject the teaching of Christ? With one goes 
brotherhood with Christ; with the other goes 
eternal sin. 
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The prompt mention tn our Mst of “ Books oj the Week"’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers fer all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
for further notice. 


THE CREED OF SCIENCE.* 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, LL.D. 





Ir may be thought by some that the 
Creed of Science will turn out to be as de- 
void of contents as is chapter Ixxvii in 
Horrebow’s ‘‘ History of Iceland”: ‘‘Con- 
cerning Snakes.—No snakes of any kind are 
to be met with throughout the whole 
island.” But the author of the first-named 
of the books here cited maintains that even 
advanced evolution carries with it implicit- 
ly the germs of natural religion; and the 
second draws from the same seemingly 
unlikely source analogical arguments in 
favor of Divine Revelation. Both works 
are able in their different ways, are quite 
worth attending to, and may be considered 
in connection. The first isa philosophical 
investigation; the second is father a plea, 
but is a pertinent one. 

Mr. Graham, a Dublin University man, 
is a metaphysician, evidently neither a 
naturalist nor a physicist, although he ap- 
pears well to comprehend the spirit of 
physical and biological science; and his dis- 
cussion begins somewhat hopefully for be- 
lief, although it ends dsearily. The anony- 
mous author of the New Analogy addresses 
himself to a different and narrower inquiry 
and weaves a looser web of reasoning. We 
judge that he is a person not unfamiliar 
with some branches of physical science, 
though he nowhere pretends to such knowl- 
edge; he is evidently a layman, and of 
Broad Church proclivities. . The title of his 
essay and the assumption, under Latin 
guise, of a famous name have a,pretentious 
look, which he might have avoided by sty)- 
ing himself Cellularius, or Under-Butler. 

Both these writers accept the scientific 
doctrine of evolution in the physical and 
physiological realms as a foregone con- 
clusion, and set themselves to considering 
how this acceptance is to affect thought in 
matters religious, moral, and social. At 
least, this is the endeavor of the first-named 
treatise, in which the author proposes ‘‘to 
give the chief conclusions reached by mod- 
ern science on the central questions of re- 
ligion, morals, and society—to state, in a 
word, the general creed of science; and, as 
the scientific faith may still be fallible or 
of unequal degrees of credit.” he proposes, 
‘‘in the second place, to offer some com- 
ments and criticisms on some of its more 
doubtful articles, with a view to their re- 
construction or revision.” 

In ascertaining what the scientific faith 
and doctrine now is, Mr. Graham can only 
take the consensus of opinion among the few 
highest authorities upon each particular 
article, and treat this as the orthodox scien- 
tific teaching. ‘‘ Thus, on the question of 
the origin and future dissolution of our 
earth and solar system, the most eminent 
physicists are in the main agreed. ‘ 
Accordingly, this consensus may be ac- 
counted as an article of scientific faith, 
even though some physicists seem disposed 
to doubt it. In like manner, I have treated 
as the orthodox belief the Darwinian doc- 
trine of the origin of species, and in partic- 
ular of the animal origin of man, even 
though there still exists, with respect to 
both, an emiuent body of scientific dissent. 
It is to be so held because the balance of 
biological authority, estimated not less in 
quality than in quantity, has clearly pro- 
nounced in its favor, and because on these 
two points the biologists form the final 
court of appeal; but when we come to mep- 
tal, moral, and social questions, neither 
physicists nor naturalists are any longer 
authorities, however little some of them 
seem disposed to concede the point.” 
. . . ‘*On all questions concerning man 
himself, his virtues and vices, and the uni- 
formity, such as it is, which his life in 
society presents we are properly referred, 
on the part of science, to a different order 
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moralist, the sociologist; to such authorities 

as Mill, or Bain, or Herbert Spencer, avho, 

in addition to their writings on the philos- 

ophy or the logic of the sciences, have dealt 

expressly and from the scientific point of 

view with ethical and social questions.” 

A simple course would be to draw upon 

Herbert Spencer for the whole body of 

acientific belief, covering, as his evolution 

philosophy does, the whole ground from 

physics to ethics, and with special reference 

to and elaboration of ‘‘the two most com- 

prehensive generalizations in physics and 

biology—the law of the Conservation of 

Energy and the law of Natural Selection”; 
‘but, waiving the fact that physicists object 
to some of his physics and philosophers to 
some of his philosophy [and we may add 
the biologists to some of his biology], the 
system itself is so voluminous and vast,” in 
the founder’s exposition of it, that a more 
compendious exposition is desirable; and, 
moreover, on all sides it becomes needful 
to ‘‘ distinguish between scientific faith and 
acientific fact, between a fully verified law 
and a supposed inference, hazarded from it 
without being contained under it. 

And some, though by no means all of 
the articles of belief fall under this de- 
scription. They are only hypotheses of 
different degrees of probability, and, conse- 
quently, of fallibility; whilst one or two, 
confidently accepted by Herbert Spencer and 
Strauss, at the hands of the physical specu- 
lators, do not merit even the name of good 
hypotheses, being predictions which have 
yet to be fulfilled from hypotheses which 
are acknowledged to be uncertain.” For 
our author justly distinguishes between 
scientific hypotheses (which he is quite 
disposed to accept on fheir own evidence 
and on the showing of specialists) and uni- 
versal philosophical theories, into which 
legitimate hypotheses are apt to be ex- 
panded, without due notice taken of the 
transformation; as, for instance, ‘‘ when 
the scientific hypothesis of Darwin is turned 
into a philosophical system, called Darwin- 
ism, or is made the leading principle in the 
allied though more complete system of 
Herbert Spencer, called the Evolution 
Philosophy, when it is regarded not 
merely as a probable scientific hypothesis, 
but as a full philosophical interpretation of 
the universe and of the whole course of 
organic evolution, to say nothing of mental, 
moral, and social evolution in man; then it 
is quite another matter, and we have a right 
to object to the all-embracing pretensions of 
the hypothesis, even though we are neither 
specialists nor advanced students in biology.” 

Indeed, the creed of science is not 
comparable with the Athanasian, of which 
every article is to be received with equal 
and implicit belief, under penalty of perdi- 
tion. As our author says: ‘‘ We may doubt 
that the hypotbesis of Natural Selection is 
as well founded as the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, or, admitting Natural Selection 
as an undoubted vera causa, we may still 
doubt that it was the sole agency employed 
by Nature in the derivation and fashioning 
of her innumerable types and varieties of 
life. We may still doubt a little 
longer our alleged animal origin, as we may 
doubt Haeckel’s hypothesis of the spontane- 
ous generation of life, which, though it can 
hardly yet be pronounced an article of sci- 
entific faith, is probably destined at no dis- 
tant date to become one; and we may enter- 
tain degrees of doubts about all these hy- 
potheses, even though weconcede that each 
ove of them is on the right lines of truth 
and is gradually feeling its way nearer and 
nearer to it.” This is enough to show the 
scientific and philosophic state of mind 
and the independent spirit which the author 
brings to a discussion which touches the 
grounds of almost everything knowable 
and unknowable. To what extent let an 
abstract of the table of contents tell us. 

Of the first book, chapter i is on the 
Creation and God, usks whence came the 
physical worlds, and gives the answer of 
science as pronounced by Laplace, Kant, 
fir W. Thomson, and Helmholtz; the Ori- 
gin of Life according to Haeckel; Origiu 
of Species according to Darwin, and, after 
various discussions of the principles in- 
volved, comes to the ‘‘ Real Issue raised 
by the Doctrine of Evolution, whether 
Chance or Purpose made and rules the 





World.” 
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ment, his Place in Nature, ete. Chapter iii 
is on Human Nature aod its Capacities for 
Virtue; iv is on Free-Will and Man’s Au. 
tomatism; v and vi are on Immortality, the 
arguments against and in favor of a future 
life, ending with a consideration of ‘‘ how 
far a scientific philosophy can believe in a 
future life.” 

Book Second, on the Gospel and the So- 
cial Creed of Science, treats in three chap- 
ters of Pessimism and Positive Science, the 
Promises of the latter to Mankind, Science 
and Socialism. 

Book Third, on the Future of Religion 
and Morals, has a chapter on the Material- 
ism of Atoms and Forces; others on the 
Evolution-Materialism and Theology, on 
the Developed Conception of God, on Ob- 
jections to Evolution Ethics, and, finally, 
on the Conflict and Partial Conciliation of 
the New and Old Ethics. 

Here is stiff reading in plenty, and we 
may be excused from intermeddling with 
such matters as these. Even if one wishes 
to take up merely the simpler parts, such as 
the bearing of Darwinism upon Natural 
Religion, the materials for the discussion 
must be sought in several and remote parts 
of s somewhat bulky volume, needlessly 
disjoined, as it would seem, and at the ex- 
pense of considerable iteration; but the 
treatment of the subject referred to is to 
us the most satisfactory part of the work. 
The analysis of evolutionary doctrines is 
impartial and searching; and the author’s 
strong points are, that the real issue raised 
by these doctrines, when we come down to 
it, is whether chance or purpose made and 
rules the world. To which the answer, 
reached quite exclusive of religious con- 
siderations, is, that all attempts to elim- 
inate purpose from Nature are futile. We 
have said that he accepts, or is disposed to 
accept, evolution as freely as do most scien- 
tific men; but only with this understand- 
ing—an understanding which is, however, 
either in terms or by implication, repudiated 
by most of the school. ‘The author’s mind 
may best be shown in a series of extracts. 


‘* Our new scientific philosophies must be 
content to have their pretensions tried by 
the same tests as all previous philosophies— 
namely, by criticism. They must be con- 
tent to be valued by their powers of recom- 
mending themselves to the most developed 
human reason, including the universal hu- 
man instincts. And, when they have been 
thus tried and valued, I venture to predict 
that none of our new interpretations of the 
universe, neither the revised Materialism of 
Democritus, resting on the doctrine of 
atoms and energy, nor the Evolution-Materi- 
alism of Haeckel, which minglesthe germs 
of life with the atoms, nor the stil] higher 
Evolution-Philosophy of Herbert Spencer 
will give full and final satisfaction. The 
last is the greatest ; but, asit takes away 
the attribute of Purpose from the Ultimate 
Reality and Power which it acknowledges 
in the universe, it will fail so far to find 

neral acceptance with men” (p. xxi). 

‘‘ Natural Selection, by seizing on favor- 
able variations accidentally offered, by ac- 
cumulating and intensifying these, and by 
thereafter handing them on as a constantly 
increasing capital from generation to gen- 
eration, in the fact of inheritance, succeeded 
in producing all the variety of plant and 
avimal life that now exists. . . . And, hav- 
ing elaborated all ber forms, she did her 
best to efface all traces of her methods of 
work, and of the slow and laborious steps by 
whieh she reached her ends, . . . consisting 
simply in invariably favoring the strong 
and successful, and in leaving the weak to 
perish in the eternal and necessary struggle 
for existence. . . . (Dp. 

** Nevertheless, what strikes us most, in 
reading this marvelous story of the origin 
and process of manufacture of Nature’s 
living forms, is the seemingly chance affair 
it all was. Weare not permitted, on Dar- 
winian principles, to suppose that there was 
any prevision or forecast of what was to 
come resident in Nature’s blind bosom. 
There was no conception, not even the 
vaguest dream, on the part of Nature, at 
the commencement of the casmic process, 
of the forms of life that should emerge in 
the sequel. Nature did not know what 
she did, for there was no principle of 
knowledge within her. Still worse, there 
was no constant parpose in view, and no 
controlling power governing the process of 
evolution. Nature had no special aims in 
view; anything, in fact, might have hap- 
pened. She did not aim particularly at life 
or the human consciousness. When life 
first resulted, it was an accident, lucky or 
uplucky, as we choose toregardit. . . . 
What bas resulted need not have resulted, 
for Nature reither knew, nor cared, nor 
directed. Things might have taken a wholly 
different course, on the earth, at least, with 
a slight accidental alteration of condilions 
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himself, the crown of creation, might not 
have appeared at all. And after his ap- 
pearance it was only owing to the chapter 
of eccidents, unusually favorable, that he 
emerged victor from the general battle-fleld 
of existence. Manis here to-day the master 
and the ‘interpreter of Nature,’ because he 
has escaped a thousand perils and chances 
of failure, any one of which, taking a more 
adverse turn, might in the infant stages 
have early closed his since distinguished 
carecr. He is here, too, because the 
particular line of his brute progenitors, 
itself since extinct, survived sufficient- 
ly long to launch him on a precarious 
world, not too well provided, Had 
the latter circumstances been other, or had 


the special branch of the tree of life from 
which man is descended withered earlier, 
as other branches have done; had even any 
of the antecedent branches, which bore 


other diverging types as well as the human, 
perished earlier, assuredly man would not 
have appeared. The splendid series of 
accidents which prepared the way for him 
and made his advent possible could rot 
have happened twice; in which case Na- 
ture would have had another master—the 
dog, the horse, the elephant, or some other 
promising species, now kept in the back- 
ground, and whose ‘genius is rebuked’ by 
mn’s overshadowing supcriority ” (pp. 25— 
27}. 

‘‘In one sense it is true, indeed, that 


nothing which has ever actually resulted 
could have been otherwise. . . . After 
the fact has haprened, we see that it could 


not have been different, owing to the ante- 
cedent forces at work, just as we see that 


an. infinite intelligence might have pre- 
dicted the fact before it oceurred; but this 
admission tokes nothing frem the logical 
coneinsion that, on Darwintan principles, 
where neither an infinite intelligence nora 
controling rurpose is postulated, the ao 
penrance of life, of man, and of conscions- 
ness must he recoenized asa series of for- 
tunate accidents” (p. 31). 

Bevond question, this is a truthful as well 


as vivid presentation of evolution with the 
postulete of purpose excluded, as it is by 
the salient school of evolutionists, eflther 
expressly or by implication; but it is hard 
and not quite fair to enll this Darwinism, 
although Darwinism has been left need- 
lessly open to such interpretation. Darwin 
never ‘developed his theory into a philosopb- 
ical system, nor applied it to other than 
strictly scientific uses, Nor has he, so far 
as we are aware, ever repudiated the idea 
of purpose in the sense of the word adopted 
by Mr. Graham—7. ¢., underlying purpose. 
As the latter wishes to read purpose into 
evolution, he certainly does not imagine 
that Darwin’s argument for the evolution 
of living things under natural laws militates 
against purpose. Nor evew does he so 
much object to the accidental character of 
variation, for he proceeds to say: 


“In maintnining that chance is the chief 


characteristic of the Darwinian process of 
natural selection, when viewed in its phi- 
losophical reference, we do not imply any 
objection to it as a scientific hypothesis. 
For what appears to be chance may be, so 
far as science is concerned to regard it, a 
real scientific cause; and natural selection, 
with all its seeming chances, is undoubt- 


edly a legitimate scientific hypothesis, . . 
is a vera causa which we can now see actu- 
ally at work in the organic world.” ete. 
. . « “In such ways as natural selection 
indicates Nature must have traveled. By 
such a law as natural selection she un- 
doubtedlv did some, at least, of her work 
in the differentiation and elaboration of her 
specics and varieties. The only question 
of importance is: Did Natural Selection, 
which did some or even much of the work, 
really necomplish all? Is it the sole scien- 
tie cause, sufficient to explain all the facts; 
nod, if it he so, is the scientific explanntion 
also x» full and antisfactory philosophical 
explanation?” (p. 82). 

These questions are directly to the point; 
but the writer should have stated that 
Mr. Darwin, unlike Haeckel and his fol- 
lowers, abundantly explains that by “ acci- 
dent” and ‘‘chance” he does not mean 
fortuity. Accident in his vocabulary means 
contingency, and that which comes to 
pass through unknown or unassignable 
causes. But, for all that, Darwinism does 
expose itself to the writer’s damaging char- 
acterization, when it treats of variation as 
a random change, as being inherently like- 
ly to occur in any or all conceivable direc- 
tions, or in any one direction as much as in 
ary other. This would imply, seemingly, 
that variation is lawless; in other words, a 
matter of pure chance. A strange anomaly 
this would be in a world of Jaw, and a 
singular conclusion for those to come to 
who insist so much upon the universality 
and invariability of natural law. Now, 
variation is the essential thing in evolu- 
tion, and Natural Selection only the inci, 
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ferences between progeny and parent, 
witich is effected someLow and somewhere 
In the recondite process of sexual repro- 
duction; and those differences, led on by 
Natural Selection, in their summation con- 
stitute the difference between one plant or 
animal and another. If they are accident- 
al (in the sense of lawless und purposeless) 
at the fountain-head, they must be equally so 
in every part of the outflow and throughout 
the whole current of life. But, if variation 
is not an anomaly, if it proceeds according 
to law, the exquisitely adapted results 
in organie life with which the world is 
filled must be the outcome of that law. 
Purpose is the fulfillment of the law. 

Suffice it to say here that random or 
truly casual variation is nota fact of ob- 
servation nor a necessary inference; but 
a hypothesis, and one which observation, on 
the whole, appears to discredit. 

But lawless or undirected variation man- 
ifestly eliminates purpose, and so exposes 
Darwinism to the interpretation which Mr. 
Graham fixes upon it. Now, purpose, says 
the author of The Creed of Science, cannot 
be got rid of. The human mind must and 
will read én or read it into Nature. 

“In fact, wherever science discovers the 
reign of law, . . . and wherever she 
discovers powerful tendencies, that will yet 
become facts and future Jaws, there the de- 
layed purpose of the universe is still man- 
ifested, while awaiting fulfillment” (p. 48). 
Without purpose in the inmost essence of 
Nature, or in the spirit diffused through 
Nature, there is only chance and mechan- 
ical necessity to determine what will take 
place anywhere in the universe, and this 
conclusion never has been accepted anil 
never can be made acceptable to the human 
mind, ™ 

** We repent, the fatal defect in Darwin- 
ism, and in all the more or less systematic 
presentments that have lately been given of 
the whole docirine of evolution, whether 
by Spencer, Haeckel, Huxley, or Strauss, is 
the denial, express or by implication, of all 
or any purpose or final cause in the uni- 
verse; for in purpose, in some sense of the 
word, and, moreover, in a rational purpose, 
however difficult it be to define the concep- 
tion in human language or to assimilate it 
to our notions of purpose, the human mind, 
nevertheless, obstinately continues to be 
lieve” (p. 47). 

At the close of a discussion on the evolu- 
tion of organs (say the eye), upon the alter- 
native hypothesis of chance, he continues: 

‘But, even if the right arrangement. 
which gave the physical organ, at last, did 
result, there is still a gulf from the organ to 
the seeing power. What is this pew phe- 
nomenon, the fact of vision, which opens 
out a new world, which one day or one mo- 
ment came, having been non-existent jus! 
hefore? Is this new thing not something 
like creation? It is the product of the 
atoms, the effect of molecular changes, says 
the materialist. Then the atoms arc liter- 
ally creative; they have produced from 
nothing # most wonderful thing; they have 
evolved or evoked this unique power from 
no pre-existing materials; for the fact of 
vision is wholly different from the material 
particles which compose the organ. It is 
athing not made up of them, nor of any- 
thing but itself, which one moment was not 
and the next moment was. And this is 
Creation, call it evolution if you plense. It 
is creation, and, moreover, it is very like 
creation ex nithilo, pronounced so absurd, 
only that the blind atoms have accom- 
plished the miracle, according to the mate- 
rialist ” (p. 49). 

It would be pleasent and not unprofitable 
to cull further passages, among them some 
in which particular views of Tyndall, 
Strauss, and Haeckel are philosophically 
handled; and the main staple of the hook 
—grappling with mutters which wecould not 
presume to pronounce upon, even if there 
were here room for it~is wel] worthy of atten- 
tion from competent handsand may probably 
receive it. We need only to repeat our re- 
mark, that, for an essay which takes such 
hopeful ground at the beginning, it ends 
rather drearily. 

Why it does so is not far to seek. To 
ordinary minds, from ‘‘rational purpose” 
to intelligence and from intelligence to con- 
scious being is a conclusion they cannot 
avoid; indeed, they are not so much con- 
secutive steps in an inference as different 
phases of the same idea. But Mr. Graham 
proves to be, in acertain sense, a Spinozist 
and takes wonderfully to Hartmann and his 
Philosophy of the Unconscious. Having 
endeavored (we think successfully) to un- 
derlay Evolution with Purpose, he next 
endeavors to reconcile the manifest ep- 





of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, by divest- 
ing the latter of the pessimism which seems 
to be its characteristic. Under the stress 
of such philosophy, he reasons out a feeble 
hope of « future existence wholly divorced 
from all memory of the present life, and 
declares himself ready, if need be (and he 
fancies it must needs be), ‘‘to surrender the 
human attributes of personality and ccn- 
sciousness in the Deity,” as being ‘in 
clear contradiction to the notion of an Ab- 
solute Being, which, as such, cannot be 
subject to the timitations which conscious- 
ness implies ” (p. 50). 

As such, certainly not. But why not take 
the view that, in constituting Nature and 
Humanity he has done that which, in refer- 
ence to man, may be regarded as an act of 
limitation? Such an idea is seemingly 
quite as tenable as that of ‘‘ unconscious 
purpose,” which to ordinary minds may be 
regurded as a contradiction in terms. Bicl- 
ogists may use the phrase with a certain 
meaning in reference to the instinctive 
actions of animals and plants; but the un- 
conscicus originating purpose of the new 
school] of philosophers is quite another mat- 
ter. Such words as purpose, consciousness, 
pergonality, and the like must serve us, not 
that they are adequate, but because we 
cannot find better when we speak, as we 
upon occasion must, of matters which the 
mind of man wil] apprehend or think 
it apprehends, though it will never com- 
prehend; and, to borrow a_ sentence 
from the other book before us, we need 
not be ‘‘in the least ashamed of these an- 
thropomorphic expressions, for, if the Al- 
mighty had intended us to think of him 
under other than human forms of thought, 
he, doubtless, would have enabled us to do 
so.” 

When, now, we turn from the Creed of 
Science, as expounded by an acute metaphy- 
sician, to the New Analogy, by Cellarius, we 
descend from the hizh and cold and ardu- 
ous mountain-tops of philosophical reason- 
ing to the more balmy air and perhaps no 
less slippery ground of analogical suggestion. 
But here, if occusion for stumbling may equal- 
ly be, wecannot fall so farnor sodcsperately. 
The handling of analogies is ever a delicate 
business; but Cellarius is prudent and not 
over-ambitious, although he may over-re- 
fine. He is a placid writer, is manifestly 
imbued with the spirit of modern science, as 
well as of Christian belief, as appears from 
the method and tone of his essay, rather 
than from direct affirmations either of scien- 
tific knowledge or of faith, and he evident- 
ly believes that the one may throw interest- 
ing side-lights upon the other. It ts not so 
much a book to review or make an abstract 
of, as one to gather thoughtful suggestions 
from. 

The first thing to notice is the author’s 
recognition of the change which has taken 
place in the conception of Nature between 
Bishop Butler’s day, for example, and our 
own. Butler speaks alwaysof the constitu- 
tion avd course of Nature, conceives of 
natural relations as fixed once for all from 
the very beginving of things, so as to run a 
particular course. ‘‘But Nature presents 
itself, to our ways of thinking, in the in- 
verse order, and we should, so far as a 
mere reversal of the order of words can do 
it, indicate our view of the case by speaking 
of the course and (consequent) constitution 
of Nature ; that is to say, of the course or 
succession of phenomena as having fixed 
the present constitution of things. We 
cannot but recognize, even if we will not 
welcome, the idea of development ; that ie, 
of « principle or principles running through 
Nature and fixing by irresistible and at the 
same time discoverable methods its order 
and constitution. Hence, we do not con- 
ceive of the mind of God as creating and 
then sustaining, but as moving from infinity 
by the agency of powers that are always 
progressing toward creation (no better 
word seems to present itself) and natural 
order.” And this changed conception, it 
will be noted, is suggestively incorporated 
into the title of this volume. The author 
proceeds : 

‘The above considerations do certainly 
seem to hold out an anticipation of the 
possibility and value of a new analogy he- 
tween Nature and Revelation by the sim- 
plicity and brevity which they import into 
our conceptions of the former. And, if we 


use the Darwinian theory simply to de- 
scribe a way of thinking about things 
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and all, of the buman mind, and which in 
its general tendency no one now disputes 
{not entering into any controverted points, 
nor blaming theology for very naturally 
holding aloof from it), we shall be able to 
see in the words ‘course and constitution 
of Nature’ a simple definite idea, and, as it 
were, a fixe) method of procedure, which 
ee help usto make it, both asa whole 

in some details, a subject of compari- 
son with any other dispersation that claims 
to have proceeded from the same author” 
(p. 21). 

The “ other dispensation ” alluded to is, of 
course, Revelation. And here the first ques- 
tion is: What do we mean when we speak 
of Revelation? If Butler did not specifi- 
cally raise and answer this question, he 
virtually did so in the declaration, in chap- 
ter vil, part 2, that ‘‘ this Revelation, whether 
teal or supposed, may be considered as 
wholly historical.” ‘‘And in the fifth chap- 
ter, on the particular system of Christianity, 
he has given a very sufficient account of 
what the history may be taken to cover. 
This, when we examine it, is neither more 
nor less than the life of Jesus Christ.’ 
Taking Revelation to be a history of Christ’s 
human manifestation, he waives the objec- 
tion ‘‘ by the defenders of Revelation that 
much more than this is of the essence of 
Christianity and necessary to salvation, and, 
by its assailants that it is responsible for 
many other doctrines than these and must 
be prepared to maintain them,” by the plea 
“that such other dectrines, be they what 
they may and as true as you please, cannot 
be treated as belonging to that part of the 
Christian Dispensation which it is possible 
to bring into comparison with the course of 
Nature” (p. 25). He does, moreover, main- 
tain that ‘‘ what Christianity is responsible 
for is the Revelation contained in the life of 
Christ, and for nothing else.” And with 
reason. The Jewish yoke, which scemingly 
our fathers were. able to bear, galls the 
necks of the present generation to no suffi- 
cient purpose. Antecedent revelation in 
the Old Testament, important as it was and 
still may be, is not the Christian Revela- 
tion. 

While rendering a tri! ute to Butler for his 
“new and highly rational way cf dealing with 
religious demonstration—viz. , the method of 
analogy or comparison with Nature”—which 
accomplished its purpose so that ‘‘men do not 
now allege those objections against Chris- 
tianity which seem so plausible till they are 
found to be inherent in the constitution of 
things, or to lead up to problems which we 
have no faculties to »pproach.” The author 
suggests that Butler’s very line of »rgument 
may have contributed in some degree to the 
difficulty of our own day, by “‘ constraining 
men to think that Revelation must resemble 
Nature, if it is to be pronounced credible, 
and that the existence of a miraculous 
element breaks this condition.” So, to add 
a sentence from anothrr page, ‘“‘ we have to 
deal with a state of mind that comes to the 
discussion of the evidence and probabilitics 
of the case under a certain prejudice, which, 
to show that the word is not being used 
offensively, we will further cxll natural, 
against the Christian belief in the life of 
the Son of God upon earth.” He thinks 
“this prejudice can be reduced almost to 
zero by the exhibition of an analogy be- 
tween Revelation and Nature of such a kind 
as to afford a strong presumption that they 
have the same origin.” But we fear that 
analogies which may satisfy the believer 
will not convince the skeptic, rnd that a 
deeper philosophical treatment must here 
be resorted to. 

Apropos to all this, Cellarius makes the 
point which to the generality of people will 
be novel—namely, that, disregarding inter- 
pretations which theologians bave en- 
deavored to force upon it, because their 
own doctrines seemed to require them, 
“there is no conceivable opinion about 
Nature—conceivable, that is, scientifically — 
which a man may not hold and yet hold 
along with it the Revelation of Christ.” 
The evidential importance of this is well 
insisted on: 

“For Revelation claims to reveal seme- 
thing of the relatione of the Creator to the 
world; and reneon, applying itself to the 
study of Nature, mnkes practically the 
same claim (even if, in unnecessary rigor- 


orness of statement, we are obliged to sub- 
stitute Cause for Creator); and this is so 


managed by the former as to leave the lat- 
tet to absbtute of its own domain 
end of entire far és own proper 
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in this respect, for it does not contain one 
word which can be tortured into an expres- 
sion of an opinion upon scientific subjects; 
and this is the very reason, one may con- 
jecture, why Revelation is so brief and so 
exclusively religious. We may go 
on to point out that, whatever impression 
is made upon our minds by the Master’s 
non-interference and strict self-limitation 
is further increased, even to a pitch of 
astonishment, when we reflect that it was 
strictly carried out by the poor, unlearned 
men who have preserved the account of his 
life and teaching for us; for. if that account 
be a genuine expression of their own ideas 
about their Master, then the Early Chris- 
tinus were sharers in a dispensation that 
involved the exercise of other than natural 
powers; and yet they managed somehow to 
avoid interference in the way of opinion 
or dogmatizing with natural laws, and 
they never once yielded tc the tempta 
tion of using those special gifts of informa- 
tion which they certainly thonght their 
Master possessed to answer questions which 

tong to reason and experience to 
discover. They one and all display a gen- 
uine unconsciousness that their religion 
was even so much as suspending any of the 
divine arrangements, in which they ac- 
quiesced implicitly, not because, as reason 
texches us, these were unalterably fixed by 
law, but because they were in accordance 
with the will of God, whose Son they [the 
disciples] proclaimed. They felt. of course, 
that something was heing done in and for 
Nature by its Maker; something special 
and hevond his usual wavs of operation, 
but quite in harmony with the will and 
attributes of the Creator of the wcrld and 
of man” (pp. 66—68). 


The same idea is again expounded in the 
chapter ‘On the Revelation of the Son.” 
Here it is applied to supernatural infor- 
mution, as well as to supernatural interven- 
tion, and it is argued that the course of 
Nature, heing made up of forces ever tend- 
ing by fixed law to certain progressive re- 
sults, must be held to be sufficient for 
man’s need. §8o the knowledge of this 
course which renson and experience afford 
must be revarded as equally sufficient, and 
that ‘supernatural information, except for 
purely religious instruction, is as fatal to 
the course of Nature as is supernatural in- 
tervention itself. And we are reminded of 
the striking fact that not by one single 
word did Christ give any opinion about 
natural phenomena. Nor is there anything 
that men say orthink atthe present mo- 
ment, in the investigation of Nature, which 
requires to be altered because of anything 
Christ said or taught. In everything he 
paid scrupulous deference to the preroga- 
tives of reason, and never committed him- 
self to any opinion that reason can even 
criticise, still less pronounce inaccurate.” 
And here the Christian cosmogony, as con- 
tained in the first thirteen verses of St. 
John’s Gospel, ‘‘a purely spiritual or re- 
ligious account of creation, so constructed 


TAE INDEPENDENT. 
work. Revelation is guilty of no intrusion | cf the machine, And this is no fancy, | ¢0n takes no pains to conceal bis ambition, 


but, if we look at the history of Revela- 
tion, just what happened; for we have the 
creative power introducing the life of 
Christ into the world, but notin the least 
altering the course of Nature, whose wheels 
proceed with the same monotonous regular- 
ity, and so bringing into the world, out of 
the same original source as the world itself 
came from, a life that was quite natural 
and human, that adjusted itself to the world 
as to its proper home, and that gave to Na- 
ture that hue which was wanted, if not to 
complete the harmony, at least, to relieve 
the tameness of the original coloring” 
(p. 70). 

These extracts. connected by threads of 
comment, must serve as specimens of the 
quality of the volume. It carries on 
such lines of suggestion and {illustration 
through several chapters which we cannot 
now touch upon, the later ones of a more 
distinctively religious character. Analo- 
gies, however good, serve only to raise pre- 
sumptions and turn the point of objections, 
They may interest and instruct those to 
whom Revelation is credible (and as here 
defined few would discard it); while those 
who reject it, “‘avowedly because it is 
supernatural, can hardly find fault with 
the evidence for it, because [as the author 
puts it] it obeys so implicitly the order of 
Nature.” He must not be too confident of 
this,in a day when rather hard lines are 
meted out to believers; when the clearest 
indications of purpose in the world we 
dwell in are declared to be meaningless, be 
cause they occur under natural Jaw, and 
the idea of a Divine Being is said to be 
absurd, hecause it transcends natural law. 
Which [as Cellarius, in another connec- 
tion, aptly remarks], ‘‘when we look at it 
attentively, really seems to come to this, 
that natural religion must be rejected he- 
cause it is not supernatural, and Revelation 
because it is.” 





In the Memoirs of Count Miot De Melito 
we have another original contribution to the 
history of Napoleon I. Count Miot was him- 
self closely connected with the great events 
and the important personages of that period 
in France, and, though he identified his for- 
tunes loyally with the emperor, seems to have 
preserved the freedom and independence of 
his mind avd his own honorable sentiments. 
He served France, under several successive 
governments, as minister, embassador, and 
counselor of state. His Memoirs have, conse- 
quently, a graver character than those of 
Madame de Rémusat, as they treat of matters 
of far greater importance and give details pre- 
viously unknown, but which must pass into 
the history. The author begins his career in 
the training-camp at Saint Omer, and is ad- 
vanced to the position of comptroller-general 
of thearmy. He is denounced as a “ Modar- 
ate,” but escapes and is appointed minister to 


but discloses with entire frankness his per- 
sonal view of the war, as the beginning of his 
own career. “Peace is not to my iaterest. 
+ « + If peace is made, I am no longer at 
the head of the army. . - I am quite 
ready to weaken the Republican Party. Some 
day I shall do it, for my own advantage.” He 
boasts that the Directory dare not remove him 
and that he should not leave the army. They 
do it, however, and he submits. And about 
this time, as another indication of what was 
in his mind, it is remarked that he dropped 
the w from his name, which was henceforth 
written Bonaparte, His removal from the 
Italian command was sweetened with many 
compliments and a parade of the dignity and 
importance of the new position; but Napoleon 
understood that the Directory did not trust 
him, and they knew on their side that they 
did not possess the power to crush him. 
The considerations which led him to de- 
sire a distant command and to plan 
the Egyptian campaign as a personal measure 
are clearly and wupranswerably set forth. 
“ Plans, projects, political and. military com- 
binations—all were Bonaparte’s. The Direc- 
tory is to be reproached only with having con- 
sented to them.” He had already in a sense 
betrayed France in making the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, which he signed in a fit of 
vexation at Atgereau’s appointment to com- 
mand the army in Germany, though he knew at 
the time that the conditions were impolitic and 
would become still more burdensome in the 
future. We get glimpses of Napoleon on bis 
return from the East and of his overthrow of 
the Directory. It wes a doubtful affair, which 
barely succeeded. Napoleon himself at one 
moment left the Chamber pale and discon- 
certed. From this point on the approach of 
imperialism is rapid. The quarrels of the fam- 
ily among themselves are incessant and more 
fully disclosed than by Madame de Rémusat. 
The account of the declaration of war against 
England and the treatment of Lord Whit- 
worth is fuller, but agrees substantially with 
that given by Madame de Rémusat. On the 
other hand, the details furnished by her to the 
history of the murder of the Duc D’Enghein 
are more valuable than anything contained in 
this volume. Both agree in the main and both 
fix the deed on the First Consul. Count Melito, 
however, doesnot spare Tallyrand in the matter. 
Passing with one step to the last chapter, we 
come to the return from Elba and the “* hun- 
dred days,’’ and here what seems to us most 
important is the author’s testimony tothe frigid 
indifference of France to the emperor. The 
Count was sent into the provinces to reorganize 
them, and returns to Paris with a report which 
he makes honestly to the emperor bimself of the 
coldness of the people and of the impossibility 
of raising and organizing a new Guard to take 
the place of the old one. Madame de Kémusat 
confines herself mostly to the Court, but in 
this book we get beyond, into the wider world 


of imperial prerogative were not well received. 


of France. Here we find that the assumptions 


The author asserts that he himself went to 
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Spite of some rather too graphic surgical 
episodes, the author has contrived to write a 
readable and entertaining little tale, thor 
oughly American. ‘Bob Dean” is a good 
character. “ Mary Lipscomb” uttracts and 
interests. ‘‘Mrs. Dean,’’ ‘‘Jennie Brown,” 
and “‘ Birch’’ are well sketched, and the story 
is free from trivialities. There are some angu- 
larities and crudities in the book. The title is 
not altogethet dignified, but the story abounds 
in excellent pictures of Southwestern life and 
character, and ought to be a success. (Phila- 
delpbia: E. Claxton & Co.) The Feet of 
Clay, by Ellen Martin (Browo & Derby), is a 
story of Southern life during the Civil War. 
As a narrative it is sentimental, heterogeneous, 
written in a crude and stilted style, that soon 
becomes wearisome to the reader. There are 
innumerable errors in grammar and diction 
and the incidents of the tale are commonplace 
Esau Runswick, by Katherine 8. Mac- 
quoid (G. P. Putnam’s Son’s ‘“ Trans-Atlantio 
Series’’), is written with a daintiness of touch 
and a quiet felicity of character-drawing that 
implies that Mrs. Macquoid’s hand has not 
lost its cunning. She bas done nothing better 
for some time than this sketch of the misan- 
thropie life of Runswick at the mill, of the 
entrance into itof the modest yet frank and 
fearless heroine, Clemency, and of the com- 
bination arrayed against her and her love. Of 
course, uncle, rival, and everything else proves 
of no avail and the young people are finally as 
happy as possible. The ‘‘ Prelude” and last 
chapters might be improved, and scme little 
reconstruction at the end would have brought 
the story to.a more natural and satisfactory 
end as to Runswick himself; but the book 
wakens pleasant emotions inthe reading and 
leaves pleasant impressions on the mind. 
Eunice Lathrop, Spinster, by Annette Lu- 
cile Noble (“Knickerbocker Novels,’’ G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), suggests a well-doing wherein 
the author grew weary. There are marks of 
originality, quiet observation of quiet charac- 
ter, and humor traceable all through its pages. 
The book in literary style is quite above the 
average and the story interests as it slips 
along. The only grave mistake is made in 
concluding it in a melodramatic and court- 
room atmosphere, which is an oid device of 
novel writers, long since worn out, and out of 
keeping with the early parts of the tale. Mrs, 
Noble’s characters are not what she meant 
them for—New England people. 

...-Two Years in Oregon, by Wallis Nash 
(D. Appleton & Co.), comes from the hand of 
an Englishman who has made his home in 
Oregon, in the rich valley of the Willamette, 
and writes of his life there with an admirable 
pen. He apparently belongs to a class of 
English settlers which, though already large, 
can never betoolarge. He came to this country 
several years ago, and on his return wrote a 
book about it, which he now follows up with 
thie account of two years’ residence and farm- 
ing in the new country. The general spirit of 
the book and the humor of the author may be 
{nferred from his witty observation,in the pre- 
face, that he finds himself in the position of 
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Boulogne, and there had opportunities to as- 
certain that the project of proclaiming Napo- 
leon emperor had never entered the heads of 
the soldiers. After the imperial title was as- 
sumed the legislative body came in with an 
address. Fontanes, the speaker, began with: 
‘Sire, your faithful subjects,” etc.; at which the 
new emperor was greatly pleased, but which 
got the speaker into troutle with the House. 
The speaker of the Tribunate began with no 
such obsequious formulary, and was frowned 
on by the emperor, who, however, saw to it 


one who, ‘‘having written poems in praise of 
his lady-love, should after two years as a hus- 
band give to the world his experience of the 
fireside charms and housebold virtues of his 
wife.” He adds, in a somewhat unromantic 
atrain, that perhaps the “latter might more 
faithfully picture her (in this case Oregon) than 
where she was seen through the glamour of @ 
first love.” The two years of his re:idence 
have been used to good purpose, if this volume 
is an indication. For the general reader, inter- 
ested in the remote parts of the country and 


as to fall in with any material or scientific Geen ee. ye ag 
account that the human mind may attain | of wiom he gets his first sight June 17tb, 1796, 
unto,” is compared with ‘the primitive | at Brescia. He was astonished at his appear- 
and artless cosmogony of the Hebrews,” | ance. “Below the middle hight, of an ex- 
which has been much disputed over, and | tremely spare figure, his powdered bair oddly 
in other parts of the volume it is contrast- | cut and falling squarely below the ears . . . 
ed with non-Christian religions, which are | to hisshoulders. . . . At first sight he did 
quite devoid of such reticence. Of these it | °t strike me as handsome; but his strongly- 
is well said that ‘‘ they have missed that in marked features, bis quick, plereing eyes, his 
Nature which is wanted to make religion brusque and animated gestures revealed an 
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true in point of fact and wholesome in re- 
spect of morality, the couception of law 
and order.” 

To the critical objection that the mere 
exercise of supernatural power involves a 
disturbance in Nature, it is allowed that 
‘the course of Nature may fairly be re- 
garded as a machine, altogether capable of 
producing the vast aggregate of phenom- 
ena, physical and vital”; also that ‘‘they 
whose business it is to study the working of 
the machine should carefully guard against 
the intrusion of anything that might argue 
its insufficiency for its own work, or spoil 
the regularity upon which their knowledge 
of it depends.” But it is, nevertheless, 
maintained that: 


‘Revelation cannot possibly be regarded 
asa tuking away from the constitution of 
Nature, which still remains unalterably 
competent forthe accomplishment of its 
own proper work. Rather, it presents itself 
as an addition, to supply that which Nature 
itself could not give, though it seemed to 
ask for it- namely, an adequate knowledge 
of the Creator, It is as though the owner 
of a spinning [weaving?] machine, wishing. 
at a particular moment, to add another 
eolor to his stuff, introduced into a space 
originally left open for it a thread of the 
color he desired, which was immedi 
ately taken up into the texture of 
the. plece by the regular working 





ardent spirit, while his wide and thoughtful 
brow was that of a profound thinker.” He 
spoke in short tentences and incorrectly, a 
fault never overcome and which was remarked 
evenin his address to the Chamber, on assum- 
ing the imperial title, in which he added ¢ to 
the third person sing. fut. (i sera-t) and 
s to the first person (je serai-s). The 
sharp eye of the Count remarked, even at this 
early period, the unconquerable ambition of 
the young general and that he already looked 
on war as the path to his ends. He describes 
him as standing apart in unrepublican isola- 
tion from his officers. ‘‘ Do you imagine,’’ he 
said, one day, to Melito, *‘ that it is to Berthier 
that [ owe my success? . . Berthier is not 
capable of commanding a battalion.” From 
the Pope, as the condition of quiet, he de- 
mands not only money, but paintings and 
statues. The plunder of Europe was already 
setting toward Paris. In drawing a proclama- 
tion, Melito used the expression “the com- 
mandere of the French army.’? Napoleon 
erased the words, with irritation, saying the 
army had but one commander. These Memoirs 
show conclusively that already Europe per 
ceived that what it bad to fear was not so 
much France and the French army as Napo- 
leon. The air was filled with the wildest 
rumors, and the moment it was believed that 
Napoleon was killed or Napoleon assassinated 
the ambassadorial character was hardly @ 
sufficient protection to the minister against 
the violence of the people. In private Napo- 


gave his portrait of the hero. 


ured, and which, therefore, give him a 
phenomenal position among men. The won- 
derful thing in Napoleon and which has never 
been matched in any other man of whom we 
have any knowledge was the union of an 
absolutely limitless and insatiate ambition, 
which, as some one has said, if it had con- 
quered Europe, would have tnrned next to 
Asia, with the most orderly and thoronghly 
scientific adminfstrative and organizing power. 
We add, in closing, that Count Melito gives 
more details of the grand scheme which fired 
Napoleon previous to the disaster at Leipsic, of 
a European empire which should leave other 
nations their autonomy in a sense, but bring 
them to Paris to do a kind of homage for their 
states, ond that he asserts, without any reserve, 
that Napoleon at one time intended, on his ab- 
dication, to come to this country. 

.... Bob Dean is a Southern novel, based on 
life in Texas, which the author complains 
“has been neglected by romancers.” In 





that in the report printed the next day in the 
Moniteur both speeches should begin alike with 
“Sire, your faithful subjects.” The picture 
given in these memoirs of the emperor is 
far from noble, and has none of . thoge 
romantic touches which the poet Heine 
Yet it does 
not leave us uncertain as to the elements of 
his power nor of his success. Largely, no 
doubt, they lay in those personal endowments 
which can neither be defined nor fully meas- 


life there, it has the interest and the value 
which such books must always possess when 
well done. Tointending emigrants it may be 
yet more highly commended. The author sees 
things well and describes them equally well. 
He writes with a good judgment, which guides 
him tothe right things. He has a healthy 
spirit of his own, which is a very important 
element of success in the life of the frontier. 
He gives tables of statistics, as well as pic- 
turesque descriptions. He tells what work 
costs, and what it pays, and how to do it, what 
crops succeed best, how much rain falls, what 
the average temperatures are, bow much land 
remains unclaimed, and where the best open- 
ings lie. His chapter on the history of Oregon 
is not the best; but, fortunately, it is not of 
much accdunt in the book, anyway. The vol- 
ume contains also a good review of the tim- 
ber, the mines, and wool-growing in the state 

...-Arstesis and other Poems make a neatly- 
printed little volume, published by the Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The author conceals 
himself under the name “SX,” a close ap- 
proach to a conceit, of which there is another 
example, on p. 71, in the title and note to the 
minor poems. The poetical quality of Arsiesis 
is not high. Fiat verses and monotonous 
rhythms are too frequent and are unredeemed 
by passages of extraordinary force or imagin- 
ative beauty. The versification |s smooth and 
the poems run in a monotone, in which the 





theology and the poetry maintain about the oue 
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level. Poems and Essays, by Charles W. 
Hubner (New York: Brown & Derby) ie better 
as to theology. The poems have, at least, the 
inspiration of enthusiasm and conviction. 
Many of them are translations from the Ger- 
man, very well executed. The author appends 
a few brief essays, in which we see both the 
thoughtfulness and the seriousness of his mind. 
We have received the second edition of 
the Rey. Frederick R. Abbe’s poem, The Tem- 
ple Rebuilt. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 
Those who knew the poem in its first form will 
see that it has now been enlarged and in many 
respects recast. It is written in English 
heroics, unrhymed. ° The style is elevated aud 
the diction pure. It bears marks of a careful 
study of Milton, though it reminds usin gen- 
eral purpose and character more closely of 
Bickersteth’s ‘Yesterday, To-day, and For- 
ever.’”’ The religious impulse of the author is 
even more apparent than the poetic. He pre- 
sents in the several books or cantos av ex- 
tended Christian philosophy of life, starting 
from the initial ideas of the beginning, the 
fall, the preparation for renewal, and passing 
on to the consummation in everlasting scenes. 
We find in the poem passages of great beauty 
and which want but little of sublimity. The 
defect of the poem is that of its class—the lack 
of free imagination. This fault should not, 
however, prevent it from being read, and its 
merits are such that whoever reads will be 
elevated and purified by the reading. 








....We cordially commend to our readers 
The Heroes of Fuith. A Series of Discourses on 
the Names Immortalizd in the E’eventh Chapter 
of Hebrews, by the Rev. D. T. Phillips. (New 
York: Russelt Brothers.) These discourses 
are conceived strongly and delivered with an 
earnest serionsuess, which makes them effect- 
ive. They are addressed to conscience, rather 
than to the intellect, though they bave enough 
of that kind of thought which {s implied in 
robust good sense and “plain talk.” This 
volume is an unusually vigorous and useful 
one to place in the bands of young men and 
young women, and evep younger persons in 
the Sunday-schools, and none the less for the 
reason that it takes up the subject with a 
whole-hearted faith, which is sofully occupied 
with the great concerns of the religious life as 
to have neither time nor iuterest for in- 
cidental speculation and intellectual matters. 
It is written with vigorous brevity and makes 
ite points well. The choice of words might 
occasionally be improved by the exclusion, 
for example, of such inventions as off-handedly 
or such expressions as ‘‘ the name of Cain has 
putrefird.” On p. 44 the author’s imagination 
runs away with his physica in announcing the 
opinion that, if it were possible to destroy 
gravitation, a balloon would rise and rise *‘to 
hights unutterable, never to return any more.” 
This conceit is applied to illustrate the be- 
Mever emancipated from worldly gravitation, 
who might then * wing his flight to the regions 
of everlasting day, and there, on the tree-top 
of celestial bliss and blessedness, the spirit 
bird shall warble forth his song of undyiny 
melody.’’ in anotber place he tells us that 
‘“‘earthly pleasure is a raiubow, beautiful with 
prismatic rays; but when we seck its smile it 
melts into the cloud.”’ In spite of occasionh] 
pruriency, the book has a vigorous and char- 
acteristic vitality, which interests us in the 
author and leads us to hope that he will study 
better models of style. 


..»-George MacDonald’s Wurlock o Glen- 
warlock (Boston : D. Lothrop) is written bya 
man who knows Scotland and loves it and who 
bas drawn from his acquaintance there some of 
the choicest for this story. They come from 
high life and from low, for in Scotland, at 
least, character is no monopoly of a class. 
The Laird of Warlock is one most noble and 
most tender. Where is another tiner chapter 
in all MacDonald has written than that de- 
scribing bis death ? ‘*‘Grizzie,’’ the old servant 
of the family, is the fit attendant of such a 
man, and, when excited in any way, breaks 
out in rhyme. The hero, Cosmo, is a good 
ebaracter, but hardly equal to his father. The 
old Scotch grandmother comes in with great 
effect proud in her dignity to the last and 
hastening to the ‘land o’ the leal.”” The book 
abounds in the homely humor of the North. 
There is a mystery lying back in the family 
history, which is worked up very well, though 
it ends in the discovery of too many diamonds 
in the wall. There is too much incomprehen- 
sible moralizing and some writing of a kind 
which, in our inability to characterize it, we 
will illustrate with two examples: ‘* My Lady 
Autumn swept her frayed and discolored train 
out of the great hall-door of the world.” 
*“ Grizzie hurried down and across the floor to 
Cosmo, and, seizing him by the hand, looked 
him in the face with the anxiety of an angel 
hen.” The author does not often miss the 
mark in this way; or, if he does, he soon re- 
covers and comes out strong again, with a 
string of apothegms like this, ‘‘God likes far 
better to help people from the inside than 
from the outside,’’ or with a page or two rich 
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with hemor, or with some scene so full of 
pathos that to remember it softens the heart. 


..-» The Messrs. Osgood & Co. reprint Charles 
Dudley Warner's Essay on the American News- 
puper, read before the Social Science Associa- 
tion, at their last meeting, in Saratoga, Septem- 
ber 6th, 1881. The paper is, on the whole, 
rather disappointingly essayish, though bright, 
fresh, and suggestive. The chief function of 
the journal Mr. Warner holds to be the report- 
ing of news, though the department of re- 
porting in our journals is ordinarily defective, 
especially as regards congressional reports, 
on which men of sufficient ability are not 
always employed to do the work; but he 
does not complain of partisan journalism. 
He considers our papers too miscellaneous aud 
questions the value and in the long run the 
profitableness (to the publishers) of such 
miscellaneous publications as our journals are 
addicted to. As to editorials, the public does 
not care for them ; the brief notes get more 
attention. The fixed notion that about s0 
much space in every number must go to form- 
al editorials he disputes. He believes inshort 
and striking advertisements. He commends 
the use of a convenient size and form, like that 
we have adopted in Tue INDEPENDENT. He 
diseusses the question what is news, 
and gives a healthy view of the mania 
for netoriety and the repertorial gleaning 
of the field for small items, especially local and 
neighborbuod news and criminal intelligence. 
With all its faults, he considers that the moral 
tone of the American newspaper is higher, 
as a rule, than that of the community in which 
it is published. We are sorry, however, to 
think that this would not continue to be so if 
editors in general had no higher view of their 
functions and of their responsibility than the 
commercial view of the matter laid down in 
the beginning of this essay. 


....The Rey. George C. Lorimer, D.D., has 
made industrious and wide miscellaneous col- 
lections for his lectures on Jsms, Old and New. 
(Chicago: 9. C. Griggs & Co.) The book is 
well gotten up and discusses in a popular way 
the questions around which the intellectual 
interest of the people turns—as Aguosticism, 
Atheism, Pessimism, Buddhisw, Mammonism, 
Altruism, Spiritualism, etc. The author makes 
great use of his note-book in illustration and 
sometimes encumbers his text with the cita- 
tion of authorities. The volume is av effective 
weapou against great evils in the life of the 
people. From the same publishers we 
have Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer, by 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D., professor of 
geology in the University of Michigan. The 
volume is a collection of papers oo different 
aud diverse subjects, for whose miscellaneous 
character the author proposes an ingenious 
defense in the preface. The papers on Mt 
Blaue and its ascent have a romantic interest, 
though we do not know why Courmayeur is 
constantly referred to as Courmayer, In 
the other papers he confines himself to ques 
tions of a more or less distinctly scientific 
character, with the exception of the remark- 
able satire of the ‘‘ Maori manuscript’’ and 
‘* The genealogy of sbips.”’ The most amusing 
thing in connection with the last is a uote 
which the author has introduced asa sort of 
buffer to break the force of his satire in its 
impact on Professor Marsh, The papers are a 
geologist’s views of the age of continents and 
the grasp of geologic time, of geological 
seasons, of the climate of the Lake Region, of 
mammoths and mastodons, of the salt enterprise 
in Michigan, end of some of the philosophical 
points involved in recent scientific discussions. 





...- William Oland Bourne bas collected in a 
small but extremely interesting volume a kind 
of anthology of the familiar nursery prayer. 
to which he has given the title Now J Lay M 
Down to Sleep. The Prayer of Childhood in Litery 
ture and Song. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The 
author prints the prayer iv the form which, 
without much authority, we bave ourselves 
accepted on the general merits of the case: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 
Bartlett’s dictionary gives the ordinary form— 
“I pray the Lord,’’ etc.—and most of the 
authors and citations of this volume use the 
same. As for literary authority, we fear it pre- 
ponderates in favor of the objectionable form, 
though there is a fair amount of tradition for 
Mr. Bourve’s version. On the general merits of 
the case there can be little discussion. ‘I pray 
the Lord’’ is not prayer at all, while “I pray 
Thee, Lord,” is. The authorship is probably 
lost. It is certainly older than Watts. Bart- 
lett’s last edition, we understand, attributes it 
to the “‘ New England Primer.’’ Augusta Brown 
Garrett conjectured that it might be an effusion 
of Mistress Anne Bradstreet. Mr. Bourne 
gives in this volume some little glimpses of the 
beautiful children’s prayers which exist' iu such 
profusion im the German lavguage. The book 
is a happy thought, happily executed, and 
fails only in wanting a more searching explora, 

















tion for the origin and original form of the 
prayer. 


....8uch a beok as David Watson Rannie, 
of Dumfries, intended to produce in his His- 
torical Outline of the English Constitution for 
Beginners (reprinted by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) is not easily achieved. It should give a 
chronicle of events without being dull; it 
should describe the course of constitutional 
development without getting into water too 
deep for its young readers ; and its simplicity 
should be in its method, style, and choice of 
matier, and nota mere mannerism. Mr. Ran- 
nie’s book comes vearer to this than anything 
we have, but without hitting the mark. The 
chronicle is too dry. There islittle in the book 
to fire a young imagination or to indicate ina 
comprehensible way the nature of the great 
movements of English history. The book is 
too hard-headed in one view and too ‘‘mod- 
erate’’ in another, and leaves a young student 
to wonder where the heroes of the past have 
fled to and how patriots are to be trained for 
the future. 


....The Rev. W. T. Jackson, Ph. D., brings 
out a timely little monogram, Senecu and Kant; 
or, An Exposition of the Stoic and Rationalistie 
Ethics, with a Comparison aud Criticism of the Two 
Systems, (Dayton, Ohio : United Brethren Pub- 
lishing House.) This essay was originally the 
author’s thesis for the degree of Ph. D. in 
Michigan University, and has been enlarged 
and rewritten for the press. It givesa brief 
sketch of the rise and cause of Stoicism,with a 
review of its ethical doctrines ; then passes to 
state the ethical system of Kant, and in the 
final chapter brings the two systems into com- 
parison both with each other and with the 
standards of Christian ethics. The author 
does not claim to have made new discoveries, 
nor to publish new views; but bis views are 
freshly conceived and stated, and the essay, 
put together in a simple and lucid way, brings 
out in a few pages a view of the subject which 
is always important and at the present moment 
timely. 


...-The Book on Ventilution(a new system) 
(New York: Van Nostrand) is a well-devised 
advertisement of the Gouge system of ventila- 
tion. The idea of the system is to create a 
draught by a small flame, and to increase the 
suction power by variations in the caliber of 
the ventilating-tube or side adjustments to aid 
in the moving of currents. At the bottom 
there is provision for the entrance of fresh air 
to supply the flame, but the system is one of 
exhaust. Whether the mechanical arrange- 
ment of contracted and then expanded flue 
aud other contrivances insure a greater current 
can only be determined by the anemometer. 
We should be glad to see an expert trial that. 
would endorse the many favorable notices 
which this volume contains. The work gives 
incidentally many comments and examples as 
toair and proper ventilation and can be read 
witb profit. 


....We have received from the Messrs. 
George Bruce’s Son & Co., of the New York 
Type Foundry, a large quarto of specimens of 
their printing types, in all forms, styles, and 
sizes, with every variety of border, heading, 
corner and tail-piece, together with illustra- 
ted initials, fine combination borders, electro- 
typed ornaments, etc. The second part con- 
tains an extended treatise on the IJnvention of 

*inting, by Theo. L. De Vinne, in which he 
has given a collection of facts and opinions 
descriptive of early Prints and Playing-UCards, 
the Block-Books of the Fifteenth Century, 
the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster, of 
Haarlem, and the work of John Gutenberg 
and his associates, illustrated with numerous 


fac-similes of early types and wood-cuts, 


making in all a curious and unique collection. 


....1, M. Darton brings out a valuable brief 
memorial of woman’s work in the seventeen 
sketches which compose The Heroism of Chris- 
tian Women of our Own Time. (Carter & Broth- 
ers.) He has made a good selection, in which 
we notice H. R. H. the Prineess Louise, Lady 
Hope, Catherine Tait, Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, and Sister Dora. We wonder if it was any 
Protestant timidity which prevented ‘Sister 
Augustine” from taking her place by the side 
of “Sister Dora.” The volume may be com- 
mended heartily to Sunday-schools. 


.... Another indication of the rise of an in- 
terest in the study of Hebrew is The Prophecy 
of Malachi. A Revised Translation, a pamphlet 
prepared by a summer class, under the instruc- 
tion of Prof. W. R. Harper, Morgan Park, 
Chicago. It gives the received version and 
their reyised version in parallel columns, and 
appends notes giving the various readings of 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Targum. The 
class seems to be well instructed and is com- 
posed of clergymen and others from various 
parts of the country, 

..--We bave received a second copy of 
Morison's Practical Commentary en the Gospel 
According to St, Mark, from the Messrs. N. J, 
Bartlett & Co., of Boston, who have imported 
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a special edition, in connection “tn the 
Messrs. Host, Fogg & Donham, of Portlang, 
We noticed the commentary at length in ous 
issue last week. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


It is now distinctly stated that there isno 
truth whatever in the late report that the 
starting of a new illustrated weekly in Boston 
has been contemplated by Messrs. Roswell 
Smith and J. R. Osgood. Neither gentlemen, 
it seems, has ever thought of such a thing, 
An American edition of Richard 4, 
Proctor’s ‘‘ Familiar Science Studies ” comes 
very shortly from R. Worthington. The same 
house will issue the translation of Theophile 
Gautier’s “ Nuit de Cleopatre.”’ Miss Ai- 
colt, it is rumored, is occupied with a new 
novel, entitled ‘The Superfluous Woman.” 
Miss Braddon’s new book will be ready 
during this month. Mr. Tennyson has con- 
tributed tothe month’s Macmillan’sa new poem, 
“‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brigade.’ Tenny- 
son or anybody else, the title cannot be looked 
upon as inviting. M. Millet (a brother of 
the late painter) advocates the employment of 
extremely thin panels of the finest natural 
woods for book-covers, such panels to be ap- 
plied as a veneer. Under the editorship 
of the eminent Tullo Massarani and Guiseppe 
Pizzo the complete works of Zendrini bave ap- 
peared at Milan, from the press of Ottino. 
Dr. Bain, of Aberdeen, is now revising 
his important work upon James Mill and his 
distinguished son, Jobn Stuart Mill. It will 
be in two volumes and entitled “The Mills, 
Father and Son.” It is some time since 
we have had a book devoted to recording 
any very recent Nile voyage. ‘Palms and 
Temples” will be such a volume, from the pen 
of Mr. Julian Biddulph Arnold (second son of 
Mr. Edwin Arnold) sketching the incidents of 
his four months’ trip on the waters of the 
famous river. His father will contribute a 
preface. It is difficult to sufficiently ad- 
mire the deep knowledge and ingenuity in 
philology displayed by the Paris Figuro in de- 
riving the common (and very curious) French 
terms of affection between intimate friends, 
“*mon chou” and ‘‘mon rat”? with the Egyptian 
deity ‘‘ Rha,” and the worship of the sun as 
‘*Tschou.”” Prof. Georg Ebers’s new nov- 
el is loudly condemned abroad as dull and 
mechanical. We have felt for some time the 
conviction that Prof. Ebers might refrain from 
fiction-writing, with profit to his reputation. 
Nothing that he bas subsequently written has 
equaled ‘‘ Uarda.’-———General di Cesnola’s 
pew work will be named ‘ Salaminia [Cy- 
prus]: its History, Treasures, and Antiquities.” 
It will be illustrated with some seven hundred 
engravings. Students of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament will be interested 
in comparing with it a new and very useful 
edition of Professor Tischendorf’s last text of 
the Greek Testament. The particular excel- 
lence of this edition lies in the foot-notes, 
which cite the best readings of celebra- 
ted scholars. The movement in Ed- 
inburgh to found a ‘Scottish Text So- 
ciety” has exceeded most favorably. The 
list of membership is nearly complete. 
The Rev. Dr. Moore, principal of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford, has been for a considerable time 
busy in completing a work upon Dante, of 
which much is expected. It will now appear 
very soon from the Cambridge “‘ University” 
Press. The work will include, according to the 
Londow Academy, a complete text of the ‘ In- 
ferno,”’ collated with all the MSS. preserved at 
the two universities, and certain others; and 
also an exbaustive dissertation on the condi- 
tion of the text, with a superadded collection 
of passages from the “‘ Commedia,” generally 
selected with a view to afford tests of the com- 
parative purity of the text.——Charles W. 
Sever, of Cambridge, Mass., issues the second 
edition of the ‘250th Commemoration of the 
Settlement of the Town,” to supply the de- 
mands of those who were unable to procure 
copies of the earlier edition. The Society 
of Biblical Exegesis have resolved to print in 
ful] the papers read at their meetings in June 
and December, 1881, in a pamphlet of about 
600 pages. An interesting contribution to 
local histories should be the “ History of 
Albany,”’ by Mr. A. J. Weise, of that city, to 
be published there by E. H. Bender. Mr. 
Weise will be known as the author of the ex- 
cellent and complete ‘History of Troy,” 
which appeared some time since. A trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” will be begun in 
the renowned Italian journal, La Riforma. 
A fresh German translation of the “ [liad”’ in 
hexametric verse, by Herr Wilhelm Jordan, is 
much praised by the German press. ‘The 
Glasgow Herald will celebrate its hundredth 
birthday by a public banquet. 

What the new Renaissance is doing for 
Japan is indicated by the appropriately named 
Chrysanthemum, a monthly magazine devoted to 
Japan and the Far East, published in Yoko- 
hama but having an agency in Greenbush, in 
this state. It gathers the researches of mis- 
sionaries, scholars, etc. on everything of inter- 
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est in Japan. The December number on bend | SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS IN MARK 


bas interesting accounts of the Ainos and a 
yocabulary of Aino words, an account of 
potato culture iv Japan, and numerons inter. 
esting or technical discussions. We commend 
{t to those interested in the East. 





BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc.. 
give 20 littie indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list im inehes and quarters. The number first 
given ta the length.) 


* Ate ’ 


REG SPP nncccasancscescencsnpesesesooescee 
An introguction to ee History of Be tional 
Theo r Browning, M.. (Ed- 


ben Library. Edited b — Mag- 
nus.) 654x434, pp. —4 The sam: +4 


ey Comedy of Measure — Measure. 
oa 2” With = Ay by oat, J. ae 
engravings. " 
Pn chic nntnihwedaiiennaneuuene ag snlaienie $0 60 


america. r . sey. I. The United States. 
IL. The Dominion of ©: Ill. South 


uu 
erica, etc. By 72 kenzie, author 
ineteent (Fr 


of ihn # N sat) Hig 84, 
oO. . 
Senege are Library. | 114x844, Paper. | 


by Gera 
ee ere! ve (Franklin Square Library. 
228.) 1144x844, paper, pp. 72. The 
came Sia aeabentneeniataeedbeweranooeerecenes 0 20 
rhe Demme of = Reading Book: Being Seven. 
een of Sohaeele Abridged for 
the Use of Schools and i Publis Re adings. 


H. Courthope Bowen, M. A. }— — of 
“Studies i lish,” ‘etc. Tilustrated. 
TaxoM, Dp. London, yy" = 

w York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & we 125 


Our (England's) Colonial Empire. By 
(Cassell’s Popular vw 
paper, pp. The same....... anaeiaianieiaeiate 025 

The Huguenots. 4 Sketch of their History 
from the ft rmation 


0! 6 Refoi 
eos Death o: Louis Iv. Gustave Masson, 

A. -(Casseil’s ey fbrary. No. 10.5 
bat paper, pp. 192. e same........ ecocmnece OF 
Ccmmentary op_the ea Testament. Vol. V. 

The Book of Psalms. By the Re . F. G. Hib- 
D.D., author eof “Psalms Chronolog- 
\cally ‘Arranged, " ete. Edited by D. D. 
Whedon, LL. D. MDlustrated. unt. Ching * 
418. New York: lve &H - 
nati: Walden & Si 
Cutlines of General History. ard. H. Vincent, 
D.D. (Chautau ua Text: Books. No. 35.) I- 
lustrated. 5x3}, paper, pp. 71. Thesame,.. © 10 
Teachers’ Primer. No. L anization and 
Classification “of Sunday-sc' oole. By the 
Ww. diagra: 


ms. 
x5, flexible cloth, pp 87. Philadelphia, 
Rew 0 Ma Sunday- 
Pe ie ct Ra te Adie 0 2 
Comparative pele ‘ot the ‘Gosp el B Acconting 
to St. Mark of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Being the Hing James Version, com- 
monly called th the “ Authorized Version,” Ce] 
columns, for _com ison and sy 
= map. peper, Pp. 29. The oe 





The Books of All Time. A Guide for the Pur- 
chase of Books. Compiled by F. Leypoldt 
gee iz ~ ag E. Jones. 5x34, paper, pp. 80. 
New York by Sunlight and Gaslight. A Work 
Descriptive of the Great American Metrop- 
olis. James D. McCabe, author of “ Paris 
by Sunlight and oa. * eto. Illustrated. 
844x614, pp. 67%. Philadelphia: Douglass 
at. cscteuprecnnsadnante cauhsmanenncececees occas 27 
Mottoes for the New Year, as Given in Texts of 
Sermons Preached in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, |e Ld Henry A. Board- 
4” Philadelphia, E. 


man, D.D. . Pp. 
Se EP cactancecccnehaqunie-devcionbsseccess 150 
Ebenezers; or, Records of Prevailing Prayer. 
Written and selected by H. L. Hast hex 
5. pp. 382. Boston: ptural Tract i 
GIA id batts viconcdlbcdandevsutedinnetecedic chine 1% 
Apologetics. A Course B. 
"gmith, ee "rahe “nated "by Witt m8. 
arr, D. xBi4. PP. ‘ew Yor! 
A.C, “armstrong i nite ht cumetbeneShenness 100 
a freatiee on the Decline of Manhood. Its 
Causes and Best Means of Preventing 
their Effects and Bringing about a Restora- 
tion to Health. By A. Small, A.M, M.D. 
Second edition, revised. 734x534, pp. 102 
Chicago : Duncan Bros.............,.c0eceveeeee 100 


Madame Lucas. Geant Pde Sore) 7x5, pp. 
847. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Lenten Thoughts. Being a Series of ae Medi- 
tations on the Collects, Epistles, ond a Goapate 
for the Season of Lent. A new edition. 7% 
x54, pp. 217. New York: Thomas Wh a 0 80 
The Actual Lateral Pressure of Se a 
Benjamin Baker, 4 Inst. C. Reprinted 
from Van Nostrand ta] 
trand's Science Series, No. 56.) Wik * 
‘ams. 6x3%, soere, pp. 180. New York: 


Se SE icccusessesccevesesesees crosses O80 
The Q. P. Index for 1881. An Index to The Inter- 
national view, ir 5 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Handsomest Valentine 
ever Issued. 
A POEM ENTITLED 


“MY LOVE.” 


Illustrated with Six Designs in water colors. 


This Valentine is finished in the highest style of art 
and has been pronounced by connoisseurs and critics 
who have seen it the handsomest ever presented to 
the public, both in artistic design, finish, and quality 
of workmanship, and will be of permanent vaiue and 
f t. The desi are 6x9 inches and mounted tn 
five different styles, as follows : 

No. L—Plain, with silk hinge, cord and tassel, an 
ornamental! card-board protector and envelope, each. 


00. 
No. 2.—Same, with heavy 7 silk triage < cond and tas- 
sels, card-board J a box, each 


No. 8.—Mounted between heavy Popeepertout mats, 
om ‘Anches, ot ode edge, in box, each $3.50. 











gilt edge 
beve’ finish, muslin, fn a box. each ‘sa86 
sagas o. 
. Samples. ty receipt of price. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
117 Fulton Street, New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
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continue through all of 1882. 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars is 


Lyman Abhgtee ®t — 


Mark and Luke in one vol. a $1 75. 
A. 8. BA RNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Divorce and Divorce Legislation. 


Especially in the United States. By TaEeopors D- 
WootsEy, D.D., LL.D. A New Revised Edition. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


A new edition of President Woolsey’s book has 
become necessary to embody the fresh information 
which has come to light sin: 
lished. The first half of the book, bearing u 


The Principles : Church Polity. 


By Professor Grorce T. Lapp, D. D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


This volume is the final and permanent form of a 
course of lectures on Church Polity, which sore at- 
tracted unusual interest and have had a wide infiu- 
ence. The subject is treated in a thoroughly fresh 
and original way, upon a broad and comprehensive 
plan, ogg to give a | mm gy analysis of the 
principles which should enter into any scheme of 
chure oily. and then to show how far these prin 
ciples have been acknowledged aud illustrated in 

modern Congregationalism. 


Ill. 
Two New Volumes of the New Edition of 


Dr. Holland's Complete Writings. 
EVERY-DAY TOPICS. First Series. 


EVERY-DAY TOPICS. Second Series (now first pub- 

lished). Each 12mo, 61.25. 

The second of these volumes of Dr. Holland's mis- 
cellaneous didactic writings is compene essays, 
now for the first time gathered into a book, and con- 
— Ly the First Series, published five or six years 
nl f careful selections from the department of 

Lene! of by od ; "in the magazine of which he 
,- i- d efficiently the guiding spirit. Sub- 
joows or +! transient interest find no place in these 
, but the topics d have a wide range 

are attractive and interesting. 


NOW READY: 


Titcomb’s Letters, 
Gold Foil, Bittersweet, 
Lessons in Life, Plain Talk, Kathrina, 
The Mistress of the Manse, 
The Jones Family, 
The Puritan’s Guest, and other Poems, 
Each volume, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 
The remaining volumes will follow at regular tn- 
tervals. oa 


Hebrew and English Index 


to the 14 Volumes of Lange’s Comment- 
ary on the Old Testament. 
BY REV. B. PICK. 
1 volume, 8vo. Paper.......... 50 cents, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I. 

THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE MET- 
TERNICH. Vol. V, 1830—35. Edited 
by his son, Prince RIcHARD METTERNICH. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 





i. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Davip Watson Ranniz. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

In. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMPAIGN SERIES. 

V.—_THE ANTIETAM AND FRED. 
ERICKSBURG. By Francis Wrx- 
THROP PALFREY, late Colonel 20th Mass. 
Infantry, B’v’t-Brig.-Gen’l U.@. V., ete. 
1 vol., 12mo, with maps, $1. 





*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


WORCESTER’S 


THE STANDARD. 
The Largest and Most Compl Dicti 
English Language. 
Contains Thousands of Words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary. 


The standard vade-mecum of the correspondent and 
reader. 


WORCESTER’S 
’ POCKET DICTIONARY. 


ely Illustrated. With Valuable 
bles and Rules. 310 pages. 24me, 
Cloth. 63 cents. 











y of the 





For the School, the Office, and the Counting-Room. 


WORCESTER’S 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 


Profusely [llustrated. With Valuable Ap- 
—- 608 pages. I12moe, 
Half Roan. $1.75. 


For the Family and the Library, 


WORCESTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
Fully amy a and Unabri Cet od 


_— Edges. § ages.” $10.00." 


For sale by all Booksellers, or delivered free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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ALC. ARMSTRONG & SOW 


HAVE NOW READY, 
by HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 


APOLOGETICS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES, Fditedby Paror. 
Ww. 8. Karr, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, 81.00. 


“These lectures were the last work of this distin- 
guished teacher and, consequently, the little volume 
now sent forth exhibits his final judgment on the 
chief pointsin the with unbelief. On this ac- 
count it is believed that the outline of ‘Apologetics’ 
which the following chapters present will be valued 
by all who knew the author.”—Preface. 


HENRY BOYNTON SMITH: HIS 


LIFE AND WORK. Edited by his Wife. 
Witha fine Portrait on Steel 1 vol., octavo, 500 
pages, $2.50. 


Coptes sent by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
the Publishers, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
“A Most Valuable Work.” 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 


4 Geographical and Topographical Description of 
Palestine, with Letters of Travel in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 


By Prof. J.W. McCARVEY. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Profusely Mlustrated with over One Hundred Hand- 
some Wood Engravings. 


Octavo. Extra Cloth. $3. 


“altogether a beautiful and valuable work. To 
touch this book is to be fascinated, aad fe >a it is to 
be delighted and profited.” —Phtladelphia Ti: 

“It is a singularly well-prepared a pote pecs 
of scholarly work and well merits the la sale it 
has already had. Bible-class teachers will find It an 
excellent book of reference, as well as highly read- 
able.”— Chicago Advance. 

“We regard the ‘Landsof the Bible’ as the best 
book now published on the land of Palestine. Itis 
clear, concise. easy to be understood, and, we think, 
quite accurate.”’—St. Louts Christian. 

“A compendium of interesting material, carefully 
arranged and clearly presented.”"—New Yor k Observer. 

a book is an excellent contribution to the grow 

literature of the Holy Land and will be a valu- 

tile addition to the library of all Bible students, 

especially those who do not have access to the more 

quays. and more expensive works."— Philadelphia 
ertan. 











“In many respects this isone of the most import 
ant and most readable works on the Holy Land that 
has of late oz. published. "—Boston Post. 





*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Patadsphta. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENTS, 


ALL KINDS, in stock, at COST PRICES. Double 
cera By rant ou recipe Sf pred MS: Bock cory 
= -g ‘and desirable stock. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row. New York City. 
REVISED 
VMEW TESTAMENT. 


OXFORD EDITIONS. 





sntherinnd by American Committee ¢ t Revision. 
great arieties of styles of binding. Ask for “Oo- 
fora” editions 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
‘Of making many books there is no end.”"—Ece, xii, 18. 
Established 1836. 


E. WALKER’S SON, 


neat and elegant Dookhintins, from = ne platness A 
the most elaborate styles. hibition 
Save agent's commission by coming direct to 


14 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
A file of New York Herald, 1847, and Times, to data 
and odd numbers for sale. 


FLORID A and GEORGIA.—For in. 

formation about these 
States read the Savannan Mornine News. WEEKLY 
(mammoth &-page sheet), $2 a year; Daily, $10 year. 
The best papers in the South. Sample copies, 5 cents. 


address 
J. H. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 
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on eosin of nine 
HARPER & wont Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


PATENTS 


wee pay cet toe act nd yee ag for rPatante, C Cav ate 


ts, etc., for 
Gansta, Cubs Cuba, . nan We 
have had via, Eoin, expe — 
Patents obtained through us noticed i 


in the 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. $s and splendid illus 
trated week cet lyraper $8.20 year shows the Progress 
of Science, is vary inte’ 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHURCH PRAISE BOOK. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
Rev. M. W. STRYKER and HUBERT P. 











MAIN. 
This now’ book, now offered to all Gstotten congre- 
gations 6 728 Hymns and 437 Tun 
Patient 1 thought and care have been tren both to 


the lyrical and devotional character of its words and 
to thestrength and suitability of its music. The well- 
worn and well- wearing ly es of the American Church 
y 

ring and sturdy English and German tones. 

grees resent it in a form of unusual beauty and 
aural ity no attention nor expense have been with- 
held. No more elegant work of the sort has yet ap- 
peared and none so remarkably inexpensive. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


are the Publishers. They sees cote solicit for = 


returned if not adop 
Price; $1.25 each, by Mail. 
For introduction, in any quantity, $1 each. 
aes 





EDUCATION. 


BEST TEACHERS, ANERIGAN AND FOREIGN, 


rovi 
aniitdater new Bulletin, with Sighost M4 
Goop Teachers yantng places 
Iieation forma matled for stamp. 
. W. 8C ERHORN, M., Secretary, Amer- 
fean School Institute, 7 East 14th 8t.. N.Y. 
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VALENTINES. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FALL LEADING MAKERE®, 


Prang, De la Rue, Hildesheimer, Qb- 
pacher, and others. 
Mail Orders receive careful attention. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & €0., 


STATIONERS, 


OADWAY, NE . 
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DIARIES FOR 1882. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
STATIONE ‘TERS, AND MANU FACTURERS 
OF PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOK 
All kinds of first-class | 
a Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex » 
ries, Pocket Cumeey. ards, Chessmen, Wallets, ete. 
We keep everyth ro. = oer line and sell at lowest 


CYRUS H H. oT OUTREL 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


COMBINED sorden 7.0% 


without renewing the 

Invaluable to A ~ +9 ‘io continuous waiting. mt 
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THE MEXICAN REFORMED 
CHURCH. 


Tue Church of Jesus, otherwise known 
as the ‘‘ Reformed Mexican CLurch,” or the 
** Mexican Branch of the Catholic Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ Militant on Earth,” 
is said to owe its origin to attempts at ref- 
ormation within the Roman Catholic 
Church begun as early as 1861. Among 
the priests concerned in this movement was 
a presbyter named Aguilar, who organized 
the first “reformed” congregation. In 
1864 the Foreign Missions Committee of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church sent Dr. 
E. G. Nicholson to Mexico to investigate 
the matter. He reported, on his return, that 
there was a grent desire for Church reform 
in Mexico and that the way was open to the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh to promote a 
good work. In response to appeals for 
money, in 1868, the Churches of San Fran- 
cisco and San Gracia, in the City of Mexico, 
were purchased from the Government, 
which had confiscated them as convent 
property. The Rev. Henry C. Riley 
was sent to Mexico in 1869. He gathered 
into a congregation the scattered remnants 
of the Church of Aguilar, who had died 
two years previously. Thus began the 
Church of Jesus, which seemed to develop 
with great rapidity. 

Bishop Lee, of Delaware,a member of 
the Mexican Commission of the House of 
Bishops, visited Mexico.early in 1875 and 
conducted an ordination service in the cap- 
ital. In a statement prepared on his re- 
turo he said the Church embraced ‘‘ over 
fifty congregations.” This was the result 
of only five or six years' work. Mr. Riley 
began, as we have seen, to lay the founda- 
tious of the Church in 1869, by hunting up 
the scattered members of Aguilar’s flock, 
Until 1872 be had the efficient help of an 
ex-priest, named Aguas, who wore himself 
out by his excessive labors. The Bishop 
stated further that many of the congrega- 
tions were small; but ‘‘others number 
from 800 to 400 andin some villages the 
larger part of the population is embraced.” 
He thought it ‘safe to reckon that over 
six thousand souls are at this time under 
the influence of the Church.” 

The periodicals of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, especially the Spirit of Missions, 
have been full of glowing accounts of the 
progress of the Church since Bishop Lee’s 
statement. A report to the Committee for 
Foreign Missions, in 1878, estimated the 
value of the Church of San Francisco, now 
called a cathedral, at $1,500,000, and en- 
larged upon the other advantages obtained 
in the capital. Outside the capital, it was 
stated, ‘‘stone and brick churches have 
been erected by the people, and in many 
towns the congregations are self-support- 
ing.” The report placed the number of 
congregations at 71 and of communicants 
at 8,000. There were, besides, a theological 
seminary, sevcral parish schools, an orphan- 
age. a “‘refuge for persecuted members,” 
six clergymen, four candidates, and seventy 
or eighty lay readers. The Mexican Church 
League, organized in 1876 to raise money 
for the work, spoke of it asthe most mar 
velous breaking forth of the light of Scrip- 
ture since the “ Era of the Reformation.” 
In 1877 the annual report of the Church 
Missionary Society, which had been aiding 
Mr. Riley, stated that there were 70 congre- 
gations, over 3,000 communicants, and 
6,000 attendants, and that the Churches 
of Sen Francisco and St. Joseph were 
valued at $100,000 and could not 
be replaced for more than $1,000,000. 

To continue references to the character 
of reports on the progress of the so-enlled 
Nutional Church of Mexico, Mr. Riley, 
who had, meantime, become a bishop, siid, 


in his report for the year ending June 


30th, 1879, the orphanages and church 
schools had taught over 500 children, the 
seminaries were preparing 16 young men 
for the mivistry, and there were 54 oon- 
gregations and over 8,900 active mem. 
bers. Last year the Rev. Abbott Brown, 
general secretury of the Mexican Church 
League, visited Mexico and made a report 
of his observations. Te expressed regret 
that “other Christian bodies, instead of 
directing their influence to the encourage- 
meut of this church (the Church of Jesus), 





tlan force,” the Church “goes bravely on 
with her work.” Several children of 
parents ‘‘in attendance upon denomina- 
tional worship” were brought, he as- 
certained, to Bishop Riley for baptism, 
thus showing the hold of the Church 
on the affections of the Mexicans. Many 
of the mewbers of other missions come out 
of the Church of Jesus, finding in ‘‘ these 
denominations the pecuniary aid which 
had become absolutely necessary to them- 
selves and their families.” These facts, 
in his opinion, show ‘‘the comparative 
inadequacy of others to accomplish the 
same objects through their foreign mis- 
sions.” He closes with an appeal, declaring 
that the past history of the Church of Jesus 
is ‘‘marked by almost miraculous evidences 
of divine favor.” In the same Year Dr. J. 
H. Eccleston visited Mexico, and gave a 
good report of the state of the Church, find- 
ing between ‘‘ sixty and seventy well-defined 
congregations.” There was, he wrote, a 
**constant clamor,” with ‘‘ pathetic itera- 
tion,” for ‘‘ teachers and preachers.” 

Let us see, now, how much the Church 
has gained in recent years in communicants, 
congregations, and attendance: 


Communicants ...... 3,500 3,500 125° 
Congregations........ 64 o4 52 
Attendance............ 3,500 7,000 8,301 


It will be observed that, while the statis- 
tics have varied in the reports of former 
years as strikingly as they do in the table, 
the unvarying tone has been of progress. 
It is not our province to reconcile the sta- 
tistics we have extracted from official re- 
ports; but it will be seen how difficult it 
would be to show upon the basis of the 
facts and figures we give any considerable 
degree of progress. Bishop-clect Hernan- 
dez, who furnishes the statistics for 1881, 
speaks in his report of the ‘‘marvelous” 
**development” of the Church, and the an- 
nual report of the Mexican League says the 
reformation “‘ stands on a firmer basis and 
is more rich in promise than at any former 
period.” From the same document we 
learn that Bishop Riley was absent in 
Europe, organizing reformed churches in 
Spain and Portugal, over which he exercises 
episcopal supervision for the present, and 
collecting money in England. The League 
collected over $20,000. 

We now turn to aletter written in March, 
1879, by the Rev. W. M. Patterson, D.D.,a 
missionary of the Southern Methodist 
Church in the City of Mexico. This lecture 
was published in the Episcopal Methodist, of 
Baltimore, April 5th, 1879. We have seen 
no answer to its statements. He says, to 
quote one or two of his charges, that he has 
sought diligently for information about the 
alleged great reformation, and had not 
**been able to find one person who has 
ever heard of these ‘seventy congrega- 
tions’ or this reformation.” He says in re- 
gard toa etatement that there was a con- 
gregation of 600 members in Jococingo, 
with a large and handsome church, he vis- 
ited the place, and found that the full capac- 
ity of the church was 120, that the congre- 
gation had never been connected with any 
Protestant mission, and had had neither 
preacher nor teacher in the previous four 
years. Mr. Patterson believes the mem- 
bership reported for the Church is ‘‘ far in 
excess of the facts,” and he charges, more- 
over, that it ‘‘stands in opposition to all 
other mission-work in Mexico,” refusing 
any church relation with them and ob. 
structing their work. 

Episcopal succession was obtained forthe 
Church of Jesus, which is regarded not asa 
mission, but as an independent body from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Three 
bishops were elected, one for each of the 
three dioceses; but one resigned before 
consecration, on account of ill-healib, an- 
other has not yet been consecrated, leaving 
only one canonical bishop, Dr. Riley, who 
was consecrated in 1879. When three 
bishops are provided the supervisory care 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church will 
cease to be exercised and the Mexican 
Church will become autoncmous. Mean- 
time, there has been not a little uneasiness 
respecting the liturgy in use and reporte of 
unwarranted assumptions by unordained 

* These figures are for the City of Mexico, the strong- 


hold of the Church. The secretary regrets that ste- 
tistics for the other dioceses cannot be given. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Religions _ Intelligence. Meretdelidaad at hte Dhgry: «sm teachers. The liturgy isnot yet completed, ali asions, 


avd cannot be until there are three bishops 
to meet in council to consider it. 





Dr. E. ds Pressens& says the Catholic 
theological schools supported by the state in 
France are practically useless. 

“They contribute nothing at all to the prep: 
aration of the ecclesiastics of the future. It 
is in the seminaries that the priestly recruits 
are trained, fashioned, and fitted for their 
office. On no consideration would the Cath- 
olic Church see its Levites exposed to the freer 
atmosphere of the theological faculties, even 
the most orthodox, for these come into inevi- 
table contact with the other facuities forming 
part of the same university. Laymen, more- 
over, ate admitted to share in the instruction. 

all these grounds, they have always been 
regarded with suspicion by the Ultramontane 
Episcopate. Everywhere, except in Paris, 
their lecture-rooms are deserted. The teach- 
ing in the Catholic theological faculty of Paris 
has been successful only because it has been 
comparatively liberal, enjoying the privilege 
of Father Gratry’s services.”’ 
Now the minister of public worship proposes 
to abolish all the theological faculties sup- 
ported by the state. This is designed to in- 
flict great injury on the Reformed Protestant 
Church. 


...- According tothe English Congregational 
Year- Book for 1882 there are in Great Britain and 
Treland 4,397 churches and 899 mission stations. 
There are also 589 churches in the colonies, not 
including the churches sustained by the Lon- 
don Misstonary Society in heathen lands, where 
there are employed 152 English missionaries, 
865 native ordained missionaries and pastors, 
and 4,679 native preachers the churchmembers 
numbering 92,474 and native adherents 348,708. 
Of the churches in the United Kingdom 2,000 
are under ordained pastors, 38 are served by 
lay pastors, and there are 130 evangelists. For 
the 308 churches without settled pastors the 
services of 571 ordained ministers are to some 
extent available. In the Metropolitan area 
there are 250 churches and 127 mission-rooms, 


.... There bas been no Iitt!e excitement in 
the English possession of Gibraltar over the 
appointment of Dr. Gonzale Canilla as Vicar 
Apostolic over the fifteen thousand Roman 
Catholics there. The laymen of Gibraltar 
possess the right of administering the tempor- 
al affairs in connection with the Vicar Apos- 
tolic. The present appointee is young and is 
not regarded by the layinen as possessing the 
dignity and rank that should belong to the 
office. His attempts totake possession have 
been resisted by force and he has not been 
allowed to take possession of the official resi- 
dence attached to the cathedral. 


....The Master-General of the Dominicans 
has issued a circular commending the work of 
the Society of the Holy Infancy. which in less 
than forty years baptized 500,000 infants and 
placed 80,000 in orphan asylums. Every year, 
he says, *‘ by means of this infantile apostol- 
ate, a vast number of children, snatched from 
eternal death, are sent to Heaven to complete 
the number of the elect, whose pure and inno- 
cent legions, by their number and stainless 
beauty, constitute the most resplendent tro- 
phy of the Church Militant.’ 


...The last hope of the imprisoned Ritual- 
ist, the Rev. 8. F. Green, for the intervention 
of the Government is cnt off by the reply of 
the home secretary to some of Mr. Green’s 
friends. He says “that the powers of the 
Crown to discharge persons from custody 
would not be rightly or even constitutionally 
exercised in the case of a person imprisoned 
for contempt of court, committed by a per- 
sistent disobedience to a competent tribunal.” 


...-The hospital Sunday collections in Lon- 
don amount this year to $150,735, to which all 
churches—Protestant, Catholic, Greek, Jew- 
ieh—contributed. The Church of England 
gave $114.315; Congregationalists, $10,225; 
Baptists, $5,275; and other bodies smaller 
amounts. 

....-Mr. Gladstone has agreed to hear Scotch 
deputations in favor of disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland, iflegislat‘on for this pur- 
pose should be brought forward in Parliament, 


..-.The Free Presbytery of Glasgow, by a 
vote of 58 to 41, has agreed to overture the 
General Assembly to permit instrumental 
music in public worship. 


....The 874 Baptist churches of New York 
report for 1881 only 3,583 baptisms. Four hun- 
dred and forty-four churches, or more than 
half, report no baptisms, 


..«»The Lutherans in this country built 141 
churches last year and 505 in the last four 
years. The greatest aotivity was in the 
Synodica!l Conference. 


...- The Southern Methodist Church reports 
a net gain of 7,620 members in Texas for 1831, 
the total being 82,170. 

-seeThe Unitarians of Great Britain are to 
bold a National Conference tn April of this 
year. 





{February 2, 1889. 


THE LEIPZIG MISSIONARY §60- 
CIETY. 





BY DR. R. GRUNDEMANN. 


THe society of which I give an account in 
the present article has its seat in the well- 
known city of Leipzig. It has grown out of a 
union which was founded in Dresden, in 1819, 
and which stood in connection with the Basel 
Mission. The broad-hearted evangelical in- 
clination that governed the union in its first 
period was gradually supplanted by a strong 
confessional Lutheranism, and it consequently 
withdrew trom Bagel, founded a mission school 
of its own, and expanded into the Evangelical 
Lutheran Missionary Society. This took place 
in 1836. Twelve yearslater theinstitution and 
the direction of the mission ‘were transferred 
to Leipzig. The mission found its field of 
labor in India, south of Madras, where it was 


“permitted to gather up the remnants of the 


decayed Danish Mission of Halle. This, the 
first Evangelical mission, had come into life 
one hundred and seventy-five years before. 
As long as effective missionaires were sent out 
from the school of the well-known philanthro- 
pist, A. H. Francke, in Halle, it had under the 
Danish patronage of the Colony of Tranque- 
bar, labored with rich blessing far and wide in 
the land. Numerous Christian congregations 
had been formed in different parts of the 
Tamil Country, where Rationalism became 
prevalent at a Jater period and at last took the 
direction of the mission into ite hands. It has 
a touching sound to hear how an old mission- 
ary wrote: “If they cannot send us believers 
as successors, they might as well let us die 
out.’ The decline was, however, in a measure 
delaved through the agency of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,in London, 
which supported the last believing mission- 
aries. But this society gent no missionaires 
itself, aud most of the Tamil stations that 
were left finally fell to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which immediately 
introduced the Anglican High-Church forms. 
Many of the members of the congregations, 
bowever, held to their old Lutheran Church 
forms and would not adopt the new ones. 
Tbe Christian Tamil people were like a 
scattered flock, and only about twelve hundred 
souls could with some trouble be kept together 
by the Danisb preachers in Tranquebar. 

The Lutheran Missionary Society now at- 
tached itselfto this remnant. An agreement 
was entered into with the Danish officers by 
which its missionaries should undertake, in con- 
nection with the preachers in Tranquebar, the 
direction of the still remaining Lutheran con- 
gregations. When Denmark, afew years after- 
ward, sold this colony to the East India Com- 
pany, the Society came in as the heir of the old 
mission, and the revenues, buildings, lands, ete. 
of the mission were given over to it. Besides 
these, the Lutheran missionaries acquired the 
station of Marjaveram, which was civen up to 
them by the Church Missionary Society; ond 
another station at Puducotta was transferred 
to them by the American Board. They also es- 
tablished themselves in Madras and collected 
at various pointe little groups of persons who 
themselves or whose fathers had belonged to 
the old German congregations, Gradually 
these points of attachment were found all 
over the Tamil country, and now, after forty 
years of labor, the remnants thus searched out 
have been built up fpto a considerable church. 
The twelve bundred souls whom the first. mis- 
sionaries received have increased to twelve 
thousand, who are distributed in 460 places, 
within the jurisdiction of eighteen mission- 
stations. 

Tranquebar fs still the principal station, and 
the consistory to which all the churches are 
subordinste has its seat there. The whole 
Lutheran Tamil Church hasthue acquired a 
well-organized constitution. The central 
school and the printing-office are also at Tran- 
quebar. An extensive Christian lMterature in 
the Tamil language, existing from tbe earlier 
times.* and the new translations with which a 
missionary is particularly charged gives the 
printing establishment constant employment, 
We also mention the seminary. in the neighbor- 
ing town of Porevar, where catechistes, 
teachers, and Sunday-school helpers are 
trained. Complete theological instruction ts 
given and pastors are prepared for ordination 
in the bighest class. Many of these native 
preachers have approved themselves very con- 
spicuously fn their office. 

Our space does not permit us to speak here 
of all the stations which the Mission has 
established over a large part of the Tamil 
country. Many of them have arisen at remote 
points, by means of members of the churches, 
who, following the roving propensity of the 
Tamils, goas laborers to other places. The 


©The Leipzig Mission adheres to Fabricius’s old 
translation of the Bible and has declined to take part 
in anew translation which has been begun by the 
other missionary secieties laboring in this Held. 
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Leipzig missionaries have gone wherever 
a little group of Tamil Christians could be 
found togetber and have founded a station 
there, even though a station of come other 
missionary society may have been existing 
atthe same place. This practice, originating 
in astrong confessional tendency, bas naturally 
provoked an uncharitable rivalry at some 
points, 

There is another feature which has tended to 
make the Liepzig Mission unpopular with all 
the other missionary societies labouring in India. 
It is its attitude with respect to Hindu caste. 
This mission is the only one which tolerates 
that enetom within certain limits, regarding it 
as 2 social institution, which cannot be set 
aside at once by Christianity, but the gradual 
abolition of which must be expected to result 
from the Christian renovation of the popular 
spirit, working from within outward. This 
view has provoked considerable controversy, 
which could not be without damage to the 
mission. It would not, however, be right to 
put the Leipzig Mission on the same level with 
the Catholic Mission of Robert de Nobili, with 
its notorioussystem of accommodations. With 
all its confessional exclusiveness, in which it 
resembles in many respects the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, although {1s tenden- 
cies are not so Romanizing, it Is carrying on an 
evangelical work. The Word of God is bring- 
ing forth beautiful fruits in the congregations, 
which have been gathered chiefly from the 
Pariahs. Here are only two examples. 

The heathen Indians have no regard for the 
truth. False testimony in the coarts rules to 
afearful extent. But these Tamil Christians 
have learned to give honor to the truth, in spite 
of all threats and persuasions, and recently 
nine other persons were won to Christianity by 
a single case of steadfast testimony against an 
unrighteous judge. One of the missionaries 
was asked by the poor townsmen fora favor. 
He gave them money; they would not take it, 
but said that they meant that they wanted 
books of the Holy Scriptures. The way the 
converted bear the oppressions of their heathen 
lords for their faith’s sake is often touching. 
The Leipzig Missionary Society was for a tong 
time accustomed to send out only scientifically 
cultivated theologians as missionaries. Only 
very recently has another rule been adopted 
and a special se:ninary for the training of mis- 
siovaries has been establi-hed in connection 
with the mission house at Leipzig. 

The auxilary societies In Europe are not 
merely confined to Saxony; but eontribu- 
tions flow in regularly from the Lutherans fn 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Mecklenburg, even from 
Sweden and Russia. The total receipts last 
year amounted to $55,560. 

Finally, we have to remark that, in the endeav- 
or to hold emigrating members of the churches 
to Lutheran forms, a station was founded a few 
years ago at Rangoon, in British Burmah, 
although the rivalry of two denominations 
(American Baptist and English Episcopal) 
were already to be lamented there. The con- 
sequences of this practice must lead to a com- 
plete division of forces, for Tamil Christians 
are also emigrating to Mauritius, Natal, the 
West Indies, and other places. 

That the Leipzig Mission at one time made a 
transient effort to carry the Gospel to the 
natives of Australia is hardly worth mention- 
ing. On the other hand, one of the directors 
of the Society, the late Dr. Graul, deserves to 
be named as a distinguished writer on missions. 














Washington. 


GUITEAU CONVICTED. 





Tue Guiteau trial was brought to an end op 
Wednesday evening of last week by the convic- 
tion of the assassin. Mr. Porter’s closing argu- 
mevt for the prosecution was concluded at 
three o’clock, and Judge Cox immediately com- 
menced bis cbarye to the jury, speaking for an 
hour and half. At 4.35 the jury retired for de- 
liberation and were closely guarded by the 
officers of the Court. At 5.30 it was announced 
that they had agreed upon a verdict and the 
Court-rcom was instantly crowded. The jury 
entered and absolute silence followed. When, 
after the usual question by the clerk, if they 
had agreed upon their verdict, the foreman 
answered that they had, every eye was upon 
them. When asked for the verdict, the fore- 
man answered, in a clear tone: *‘ Guilty as in- 
dicted.”” A stormof applause broke out, but 
it was insiantly suppreseed. Judge Cox 
thanked the jury for their unwavering atten- 
tion to the case and dismissed them. 

Guiteau showed signs of agitation when the 
jury filed in torener a verdict, and upon the 
announcement of his conviction warned them 
that God’s vengeance would light upon them. 
He was removed at once to the jail, amid the 
jeers of the crowd, and since then has regained 
bis customary arrogance, He still declares that 
the press and the people sympathize with him 
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Mr. Scoville filed his exceptions with the 
clerk of the court on Saturday, and will make 
8 motion this week for a new trial. 





Tae past week bas been largely taken up 
by the Senate in the discussion of the Refund- 
ing Bill. On Thursday the debate consumed 
the greater part of the day and a motion to 
lay on the table was defeated by a large major- 
ity. The debate was continued on Friday, but 
the matter was not disposed of, and the Sevate 
adjourned until Monday, without voting upon 
the question as a whole. Naturally, Senator 
Sherman is prominent among the advocates of 
the bill, which he himself introduced, and he 
has able supporters, The leading opponents 
to the measure are Democrats. A number of 
private bills and resolutions were introduced 
during the week and several matters of im- 
portance briefly considered and, as a rule, re- 
ferred to the vaiious committees. 


---.The House has gotten actively at work 
and matters that come up for consideration 
are expected to be disposed of ina commend- 
ably short time. The only difficulty lies inthe 
fact that there are, literary speaking, thou- 
sands of bills and petitions awaiting action, the 
majority of which will be referred to commit- 
tees, and thus relegated to oblivion for many 
months. The Fortifications Appropriation Bill 
passed the House on Tuesday. On Thursday 
a great portion of the day was consumed in the 
discussion of the action of the British author- 
ities in incarcersting a number of men sup- 
posed to be American citizens, and the debate 
at some points became a little warm. On Fri- 
day the House, in concurrence with the Senate, 
adjourned until Monday. 


«e+e The bill retiring JusticeWard Hunt,of the 
United States Supreme Court, upon full pay has 
passed both houses of Congress and received 
the President’s approval. It was not carried 
without some vigorous opposition. Much 
speculation Is altached to the choice of Presi- 
dent Arthur in filling the vacancy, and, among 
other statements, it is denied that Secretary 
Folger will receive the nomiuation, 


--. Senator Davis entertained President 
Arthur at dinner at Wormley’s, on Saturday 
last. Among the guests were Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen and ex-Secretary Blaine, Post- 
master-General Howe, Speaker Keifer, justices 
of the Supreme Court, and members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


.-The joint committee on the death and 
memorial services upon the late President Gar- 
field bave held a meeting and decided upon a 
program substantially the same as that adopt- 
ed for President Lincoln. The eulogy will be 
delivered on February 27th. 

--- President Arthur eontemplates giving a 
number of state dinners, but has fixed no defi- 
nite dates therefor. No public receptions will 
be held at the White House until after the 
Lenten season. 


----Eulogies were delivered in the Senate 
last week, on the late Senator Burnside, and in 
the House, on the late Senator Carpenter. 

«++. It is gossiped abroad that Senator Hoar’s 
recent dinner to Justice Gray cost $1,000, 
There were thirty guests present, 

.---Sefior Barea, the Spanish minister, wd 
his wife, held a brilliant reception at their resi- 
deuce last week. 

-eeeThe Honorable A, H. Stephens gave a 
dinver-party recently to a number of Georgiun 
guests. 

.---A bill for the relief of Mrs. Abrabam 
Lincolu was passed by the House on Thursday 





last. 
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Mews of the Week. 
On Thursday last the French Chamber 


of Deputies rejected the government bill for 
the revision of the constitution by a vote of 
305 to 117, and, upon this result being an- 
nounced, M. Gambetta personally handed to 
Presideut Grévy bis resignation and that of 
his colleagues, But little surprise has followed 
this action, though considerable interest is 
manifested with regard to the new cab‘net. 
The appointment of M. Leon Say as minister 
of finance is strongly advocated. 


....d he Russo-Jewish Committee in London 
met Mr. Ellinger, a delegate of the New York 
Emig. ation Board, in London. on Monday last, 
to consider an emigration scheme. The lord 
mayor has cunferred during the past few days 
with eminent Jews in regard to the emigration 
of Jews from Russia to America. A report 
has been received of the murder at Zhivotilo 
of a Jewish family, consisting of father, 
mother, daugbter, and a little child. 


...-The coroner's jury in the Spuyten Duyvil 
disaster have rendered a sweeping verdict, fix- 
ing the responsibility for the accident upon 
Brakeman Melius, Conductor Hanford, the en- 
gineers of the three locomotives, Superinten- 


week before the New York Grand Jury. 


--The imperial reseript was discussed in 
the ‘German Reichstag last week. The Emperor 
subsquently thanked Bismarck for his defense 
of the measure. The Berlin police have con- 
fiscated a number of copies of an edition of 
the London Punch containing a cartoon rela- 
tive to the rescript. 


.-Tbhe Herzegovinian insurgents occupy 
the mountele- -passes, and the Austrians admit 
the situation to be a grave one. The insur- 
gents practice barbarous cruelty toward their 
prisoners, and, in consequence of this fact be- 
coming known, many Austrian gens d’arms are 
resigning. 


.--- There is no diminution in the number of 
cases of small-pox now prevalent, but the epi- 
demic is not spreading so rapidly, owing prob- 
ably to the great precaution taken. The die 
ease has been declared epidemic in the United 
Btates by the National Board of Health. 


...-An understanding between Russia and 
Turkey has been reached by which the Porte 
is to pay $2,000,000 annually on account of the 
war indemnity, the payment to be guaranteed 
by the tithes of some of the Turkish provinces, 


-...T be Charity Reception and Bali is always 
the social event of the season in New York 
and the scene at the Academy of Music on 
‘Tuesday of this week was never 80 brilliant. 
The affair was a most decided success. 


«seThe dead-lock in the New York Legisla- 
ture is unbroken and there are no immediate 
prospects of its termination, The breach be- 
tween the Tammany and Regular Democracy 
is said to be daily widening. 


eeeeThe London Z'imes opposes the liberation 
of Mr. Parnell and otber Irish members of Par- 
liament now under arrest. A Fenian organiza- 
tion has been discovered at Limerick, through 
an informer. 


..Cholera has appeared among an im- 
mense number of pilgrims now assembled at 
Allahabad, in India, and the Government has 
ordered them to disperse. 


«+eeThe English and French consuls at Cairo 
bave informed Cherif Pasha that theassent of 
their governments is necessary to any change 
in the existing réyime. 


eee All fears of a dearth of ice next Summer 
bave been dispelled by the recent cold snap 
anda plentiful supply is being harvested in 
the ice-houses. 


..-.The London papers approve of the ver- 
dict in the Guiteau case, but add that the trial 
has disgraced American procedure, 


.-..A disastrous fire occurred at Lancaster, 
Pa., on Thursday last, the damage to property 
amounting to nearly $200,000. 


....A number of heavy failures are reported 
as having occurred in London during the past 
week. 

...-Anti-polygamy meetings were held in 
several cities of the Union last week. 

...-A plot to assassinate the King of Greece 
has been discovered. 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Cough Balsam. Itis 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. Jt is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 


For Breakfast, 
Dinner and Tea, 


FOR 


Sickness and Health, 


Baker's Chocolate. 


Those people who, like Sweden- 
borg, are apt to see visions “after 

coffee,” aud to whom tea is as 
stimulating as champagne, cannot 
do better than to substitute choco- 
late at supper. Itis not only nutri- 
tious, but 6o far from being a nerve 
stimulant it quiets and soothes, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Just Published. Queen Anne and Colonial Styles. 
44 Plans, Elevations. and Interiors, 8x12 inches éach. 
A Pee forall. Postpaid on receipt of price, $3.50. 

GENTS WAN 
A. w. FULLER, Architect, 


S6 State Mt., Albany, N. Y. 
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ITALIZED 

Gives vitality to the ine 
sufficient bodily or. mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over haif a million packe 
ages. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neural 
gia. MRefreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


P. CROSBY CO., 666 6th Av.,N.Y,’ 


For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1. 





Dr. Ma ~~ All's Catarrh and Hendache 
Snuff was introduced in 1835 by Chas. Bowen 

It has steadily enjoyed an increased demand, and 
Proved itself to be decidedly the best article in the 
market for removing a Cold in the Head, all Catarrhal 
Afiections, and Headache. Aone genuine without the 
tur nee. Bowen on oy label of 
a ruggists at 25 cents a 
lo Beware of Teltations aa 


fe ECKEITH. Gent Agent Cleveland 0 h 


end for y cok arising from an impure oa of the 








RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 





blood. An een ar malaria. 
ices, . and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. X. 
Send for Circular. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


HOTEL wrt “ont mn 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, Boston 
THE BRUNSWICK fe the finest hotel structure Im 
New Engiand. Fire-proof; modern in all its appoint- 
- gf strictly frst- “CLARKS ; kept on the American 





plan; a pleasant, rmapent home and desirable 
cropping Place fo forthe business or pleasure-seeker. 
ES & DURELES. Proprietors. 
Amos Barnes, of Bosto' 
JOuN W. DunxLEE, of CincinnatL 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SOW, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FIFTA SEASON. THE 
most enjoyable and econom- 
ical excursions ever planned. 
All Travel and Hotels 


ret-class. company SELECT. Send for circular. 
. 'OURJEE, Mcsic Halt, Boston. 


NEW TORE TO Rea, 
by - 

New Clyde-built steamers and epost enoctiont accom 
mModations, but no yadvance in rates. First Cabin only 
to $75, acooruing to stateroom accommodations, 
excursions, $110 to $130. Second Cabin (amidships), 
— furnished, $40. Excursions, $75. Steer- 
Ko live stceck carried. Special rates to cler- 
- yh favorable terms to parties traveling to- 
mol —— for pamphlet of information, with cabin 


AUSTIN BALDWIN € CO Ss Gen" ! Agents, 

Parcels, Packages, Freight, and Vatns Sbles forward- 
ed to all art of Europe, at low rates,by BaLpwin's 
Evrori AN EXPRESS. 


Anchor Line U. S$. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier No. 20 North River. New ee 
Circass’a..J: pn. 3st. 3 P.M. | Des vonia, Fel. 11t a™- 
Furnes: $1, Fe... 4th 64. Mm. | Aachoria, Feb, lst h. 4 am 

These etenrrers GO not carry cattle, sheen, or pies. 
Cabins, $€0 to $80, Fxeursien uckets at reciced rates, 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage. ¢* 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIKECT, 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
*Ga atia, beb. Ist.31.M. | Alsutia...Feb. llth, ll a.m 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tick ts at reaucediates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green. 
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dent Toneey and the railroad company itself. 
The first two named are out on bonds and the 





FINE TOILET SOAPS 


of L, EECKELAERS, Brussels, 


The most difficult problem which confronts a manufacturer {s the 
production of a fine toilet soap. A complete knowledge of perfumery, 
of industrial chemistry, and of the condition of a healthy skin are 
required, All these Mr. EmcKEL«cRs has obtained, after many years of 
Close study and costly experiments. Sale Agents for the U.S., Mesars. 
RB. FOUGERA & CO., % — William Street, New York. 

Sold by leading 
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NOTICES. 


a7” All commapications for the Editorial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad 4ressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

{7 All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and a!! business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

£®™ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

3" No notice can be taken of anonymous come 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily or p ion. but asa 
evaranty of good faith. 

12” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

rw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
ecripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 

ase, hold ourselves responsible for thelr return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE ANTI-POLYGAMY BILLS. 


Tue vumber of bills introduced into the 
present Congress relating to Mormon 
polygamy shows that the subject is attract- 
ing unusual attention, not only in Congress, 
but among the people of the United States, 
who have already far too long tolerated a 
practice which they condemn and which 
by ‘‘the supreme law of the land” is de- 
nounced as a crime. 

One of these bills, which as a remedy for 
the evi] would amount to just nothing at all, 
proposes to deny to Utah the right of being 
represented in Congress by a delegate so 
long as the Mormons shall continue to 
uphold and practice polygamy. The Mor- 
mons would care as little about such a law 
as they have done about the unexecuted 
anti-polygamy law of 1862. They would 
be more than willing to settle the question 
with the Government upon such terms. 

Another bill, recently reported to the 
Senate by Senator Edmunds, from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, is much more radical in 
its character and would be far more effect- 
ive as a remedy for the evil. This bill 
amends section 5,852 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States so as more accurately 
to define the crime of polygamy and mark 
the parties thereto. it provides for the ex 
clusion of polygamists from juries in the 
trial of all persons indicted for the offense 
of polygamy. It legitimates the issue of all 
bigamous marriages born before the 1st of 
January, 1883. It denies the right of vot 
ing or holding office to polygamists. It 
vacates all the registration and election 
officers in the Territory of Utah, and de- 
volves upon a board of five persons, to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, each and every duty relating 





to the registration of voters, the conduc, 
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of elections, the receiving or rejection of 
votes, the canvassing of the same, and the 
issuance of certificates of election until a 
new territorial legislature shall have been 
elected. The legislature thus chosen is 
authorized to make such laws conformable 
to the organic act of the territory, and not 
inconsistent with other laws of the United 
States, as it shall deem proper, concerning 
the filling of the offices in the territory de- 
clared vacant by the bill. 

The bills introduced into the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Willetts 
abolish altogether the territorial govern- 
ment of Utah, as now existing, and vest the 
government in a legislative commission, 
appointed by the President, with the approv- 
al of the Senate, consisting of the governor 
and nine other persons holding office for a 
fixed period and authorized to make laws 
for Utah not Inconsistent with those 
of the United States. They exclude polyg- 
amists from the jury-box in trials for polyg- 
amy, disfranchise ull polygamists, and 
make the fact of polygamous living to- 
gether evidence of polygamous marriage. 
All these poiots are comprebended in the 
bills of Mr. Willetts. 

It is always a sound rule in framing a 
law to make it adequate to the end pro- 
posed, and, applying this rule to the present 
case, we xre of the opinion that the bills 
of Mr. Willetts are best adapted to the end. 
Mormon polygamy in Utah is an organized 
nullification of law; indeed, practically an 
insurrection against the authority of the 
United States and withal sustained by the 
great mass of the people. The people 
themselves are, by an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance, either directly guilty of the 
crime or the aiders and abettors thereof. 
Though not now in open arms against the 
Government, they do not propose to obey 
the ‘aws of the United States on this sub- 
ject or have them enforced in Utah. They 
are intense fanatics against the Govern- 
ment, und, judging from their history, they 
will sooner fight than yield to the authority 
of law. The Government may as well un- 
derstand first as last that Mormon polyga- 
my is iv dead earuest for its own continu- 
ance, 

Now, in our judgment, the shortest and 
surest road to the end is tosweep away 
at once the organic law making Utah a self- 
governing territory, and then provide for 
its government by the direct authority of 
the United States, through a commission 
representing and exercising this authority 
and, so far as necessary, sustained by the 
military arm of theGovernment. The sim- 
ple truth is that the Mormons, like the 
Southern Secessionists in the late Rebellion, 
have reached that state at which nothing 
short of coercion into obedience will cure 
theevil. No half-way system, no dallying 
system, nothing that does not dispossess 
them of all power and absolutely compel 
them to bow to the authority of law will 
answer the purpose. As a people, they 
hate the Government and are taught to do 
so by their leaders. Totamper with them 
isonly to encourage them and prolong the 
struggle. They are to be met with a sum- 
mary and irrisistible extermination of their 
polygamous system, and, if this leads to 
open resistance of the civil authority on 
their part, then they are to be conquered 
by force of arms. The Government must 
say to them by its acts that polygamy sHALL 
die under the power of law, and leave them 
no alternative but submission to this fate; 
and the sooner this is done the better. 





THE CONVICTED ASSASSIN. 


THE promptitude with which the jury 
rendered their verdict against Guiteau 
shows that they had no difficulty in reach- 
ing their conclusion, and no doubt as to the 
guilt of the accused. They had not been 
out thirty minutes before they had formal- 
ly agreed upon their verdict. The announce- 
ment of this verdict to the country gave 
nearly universal satisfaction. There is 
probably not one person in a thousand who 
bas even the slightest doubt of its correct- 
ness. There was much in the course of the 
trial to disgust and offend the public sensi- 
bility and to subject the presiding judge to 
severe censure. The result, however, satis- 
fles the whole country and meets with the 
approval of the civilized world. 

As Judge Cox very justly remarked, in 
this charge to the jury, the crime for which 








Guiteau was indicted consists in three 
elements‘‘ the killing, malice, and a re- 
sponsible mind in the murderer.” 

In respect to the first of these elements 
there was no dispute. The fact of the 
killing was not only affirmatively proved, 
but was fully admitted by the defense. 

Legal ‘‘malice aforethought,” which is 
the second element in the crime of murder, 
was equally evident. This technical 
phrase of the common law simply means 
intentional and deliberate homicide with- 
out lawful authority, in distinction from a 
homicide perpetrated in the sudden heat of 
unrefiecting passion. The deliberate in- 
tent to kill, no matter for what reason, is 
‘malice aforethought,” and that Guiteau 
had such malice toward President Garfield 
was completely proved by his own testi- 
mony. 

The remaining question, indeed the only 
question that admitted of any dispute, was 
whether Guiteau was sane in the legally 
responsible sense, or insane in the legally 
irresponsible sense, when he fired the fatal 
bullet into the body of the nation’s Pres- 
ident. That question was simply this: 
Was he or was he not capable of knowing 
what he was doingat the time and that the 
act was criminal and wrongful? If he had 
this capacity at the time then the law 
deemed him responsible. If he was with- 
out this capacity, then he was not respons- 
ible. 

The theory of the defense was that the 
prisoner had been the victim of a chronic 
and inherited insanity during his antecedent 
life, and that in connection therewith, and as 
the result thereof he was at the time of the 
shooting the subject of special insane de- 
lusion, under the influence of which and in 
qbedience thereto he shot the President. 
If this theory had been sustained by the 
evidence of the defense and had not been 
thoroughly exploded and utterly demol- 
ished by the counter evidence of the prose- 
cution, then it would have entitled Guiteau 
to an acquittal. The difficulty, however, 
with the theory was that it was not only not 
proved to be true, but was overwhelmingly 
disproved—so disproved as to leave no “‘ rea- 
sonable doubt” of its falseness. 

There was nothing in the facts preced- 
ing or in those following the shooting even 
to suggest and much less to prove that 
Guiteau was at the time the subject of any 
insane delusion, or that he really thought 
himself required by God to kill the Presi- 
dent for any reason. All the talk about 
‘‘inspiration,” about ‘‘ divine pressure,” 
and ‘‘irresistible impulse” rests exclusively 
upon his own statement. It comes orlg- 
inally from his lipsand his lips only, and 
not as a conclusion even suggested by the 
facts which, aside from his statement, ap- 
peared in evidence. His statement, uncor- 
roborated by facts showing its truth, was 
entitled to no weight whatever, and the 
jury evidently so regarded it. Let it once 
be understood that men can commit high 
crimes, and then, by simply swearing to 
their own insanity at the time of the com- 
mission, escape the punishment thereof, 
and there would be no more convictions 
for crime. Every murderer, every robber, 
and every housebreaker would be a lunatic 
just in season to escape punishment. Penal 
law would lose ai! its power to protect so- 
ciety. Guiteau on the witness-stand under 
the cross-examination of Judge Porter, Gui- 
teau in the court-room, Guiteau in bis cell, 
and Guiteau before and after the murder 
convinced the jury, as he has done the 
general public, that his pretense ef a tem- 
porary insane delusion is simply asham and 
a lie. 

Let, then, this murderous assassin of the 
President receive the award which out- 
raged law assigns tohis crime. We pity 
him as a human being and pray God to give 
him repentance and a better mind; but we 
have no sympathy with any silly senti- 
mentalism that, overlooking the fact that 
he isa murderer and a depraved wretch of 
the darkest dye, would wish for him any 
other fate than that of the hangman’s rope. 
His acquittal would have been a tragedy as 
horrible as the death of the President. The 
world would have been shocked at the 
judicial enormity snd every enlightened 
and unbiased conscience would have ut- 
tered its protest in thunder-tones. ‘He 
that sheddeth man’s blood by man shall 
his blood be shed” is alike the law of God 
and the law of human safety. 





{February 2, 1889. 
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THE KHEDIVE’S WISE SCHEME OF 
REFORM. 











Great schemes for reform in Oriental 
government are not novel. Every new 
ruler in Constantinople or Cairo promises 
an administration hostile to all abuses and 
friendly to all the interests of the people, 
The record of history, however, has been’ 
summarized by an English statesman in one 
sentence: The Turk cannot rule worthily. 
Whether this apothegm is to be proved true 
in the case of the present Khedive of Egypt 
the future will settle. He is just now 
bemmed in by no ordinary difficulties. On 
the one hand, he is reminded that he is the 
Sultan’s suzerain and he cannot forget the 
fate of his father, Ismail; onthe other, there 
is a disaffection among his soldiery, under 
the lead of Arabi Bey, who wants 
to see a purely Egyptian Government 
established, with himself at the head of 
it. In addition to this, he finds himself 
under the control of the Joiut Protector- 
ate of England and France, by whose 
appointment European clerks are managing 
the finances of the country. The recent 
accounts of the riot in Cairo, in which, to 
appease the army, the Khedive was forced 
to make dangerous concessions, show that 
this Protectorate alone stands between con- 
tinued order and arnachy. The cause of 
the mischief has secured a place in the 
ministry, and, having wrung so much from 
the weakness of the monarch, it will be 
strange if Arabi Bey does not press for 
further advantages. The situation is re- 
garded in London and Paris as very grave. 

The English and French bondholders, 
who have enormous interests at stake, must 
be protected at all hazards. The Ezyptian 
revenues are ‘‘ farmed” out so that the ten- 
per-cent. interest can be regularly raised, 
and the two protecting governments are 
bound to see that the prosperity of the 
country is not destroyed, either by a na- 
tionalist rising, under Arabi Bey, or by a 
restoration of the authority of the Sultan. 
For this purpose occupation by an armed 
force appears to be necessary. Whether 
there shall be a joint occupation, which the 
English press are afraid would result in 
war between France and England, or one 
Power shall buy up the other's interests, is 
not yet determined. Inany event, the posi- 
tion of the Khedive will hardly be strength- 
ened. This isto be regretted, for he has 
shown himself, inhis two years’ reign, to 
be a liberal and enlightened ruler. He 
himself draws a broad line of distinction 
between his father’s policy and his own, in 
a remarkable interview accorded to our 
correspondent on New Year’s Day, which 
appears on our first page. The only 
thing Turkish about him or his opinions, 
as noted by Mr. Bowen for our readers, was 
his fez. 

It will be observed that he lays great 
stress upon educationa! influence. The 
Egyptian universities have been governed 
by the idea that the beginning and end ofa 
complete education is the Koran. What 
can they think of Tewfik’s proposal to 
add geography, mathematics, modern Jan- 
guages, and the sciences to the curriculum? 
But this is a mild innovation, compared 
with his amazing utterances about the ed- 
ucation of women. If there is one idea 
more thoroughly Turkish than any other, 
it is the total subjection and degradation of 
women. To hear a Mussulman ruler speak 
of establishing a school in Cairo for his own 
“little girl’ and the daughters of the 
nobility is startling, sugsesting a com- 
plete subversion of the Turkish social 
life. In his views and example of mo- 
nogamy he shames our fellow-citizens of 
Utah. 

The equality of the husband and 
wife, the toleration of all religions, the 
abolitiou of barbarous customs among the 
devotees of Islam compiete a list of reforms 
which would speedily regenerate Egypt, if 
they could be carried out; but there are 
many factors in the problem, of which the 
financial factor is not the least difficult. 
Foreign domination is hateful and galling. 
Its only purpose is known to be the coliec- 
tion of onerous imposts,to pay the greedy for- 
eign bondholders, and while the Khedive is 
subject to this control he cannot securely es- 
tablish his authority over his subjects. The 
program of Arabi Bey to rule by the army 
may become more attractive to the people, 


who would rather be bondsmen to a despot 
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than to be forever in the gfip of the cap- 
italists of Etrope. The Khedive avows his 
sonstancy to the religion of the mosque, 
But the fanatical must consider him more 
6f a Giaour than a Muésulman, and it seems 
improbable, most unfortuiiately, that he 
will be able to retain his seat on the throne 
long enough to perpetuate his ideas in lib- 
eral institutions. 











THE OPIUM TRADE IN CHINA. 


tw the negotiations which resulted in the 
formation of the nei treaties with China, 
recently ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate, a very powerful influence was exerted 
by Li Hung Chang, the progressive Viceroy 
of Chih-li, although he was not one of the 
commissioners. It is not generally known 
thatan American gentleman, Mr. William 
N. Pethick, formerly of this city, has been 
intimately connected with most of the pro- 
gtessive movements of the viceroy for a 
fitinber of years past. He was for several 
years vice-consul and interpreter for out 
Government at Tientsin and bas for along 
time been the viceroy’s interpreter. His 
great influence with this leading Chinese 
statesman has always been on the side of 
progress and he has had the satisfaction of 
seeing many steps taken iu the direction of 
the true advancement of the Empire. 
Naturally, he has felt a deep interest in the 
suppression of the opium traffic, and ac- 
cordingly took a very effective, though un- 
official part in bringing about the agree- 
ment by which the traffic is interdicted to 
all American citizens in China. Many 
American firms bave participated in this 
trade; the only notable exception being the 
the house of Olyphant & Co., which dur- 
ing all its long and honorable career in 
China had the invariable rule that no 
opium should be bought or sold by any of 
its houses, or carried on any of its steam- 
ers, Or even any mention made of it in its 
market reports. We have great pleasure in 
laying before our readers a letter addressed 
by Mr. Pethick to our commissioners on 
the «ve of their departure from China, after 
the successful negotiation of the new treat- 
fes. It is valuable for its statistics in re- 
gard to the enormous extent of the traffic in 
opium, for its testimony in regard to the 
sincerity of the opposition of the Chinese 
Government to the trade, and for its opinion 
on the moral bearing of our treaty. We 
commend it to the thoughtful consideration 
of our readers: 

‘*TIENTSIN, CHina, Noy. 224, 1880. 
“To their Excellencies, the United States -Special 
Commissioners to China, Peking. 
“ Your Excellencies : 

**T cannot deny myself the liberty of writing 
to offer my congratulations upon your success 
at Peking. A long official career in China 
and my present relations with the Grard Sec- 
retary and Viceroy Li enable me to say with 
confidence that the success which has crowned 
your efforts will have a marked effect upon the 
welfare of humanity and civilization, at least 
in this part of the world. 

‘ The question of Chinese immigration to the 
United States has been settled in a way that 
will give satisfaction to both countries; but, 
though a solution of that question was the end 
and aim of your mission, I leave what has been 
accomplished to speak for and commend itself 
to our people, as its bearings will be so well 
understood by them. My present concern is 
with opium, a subject not quite so well known 
at bome as the other. 

‘It is a mistake to say that since the opium 
war with England, in 1842, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has never shown a genuine desire to 
limit or suppress the opium traffic. The printed 
laws of the Empire, imperial edicta, memorials 
from members of the Government at Peking 
and from provincial authorities, and remarks 
by ministers of the Chinese Foreign Office ad- 
dressed to the representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, in documents and in conversation, 
fully attest the fact that China has never con- 
sented to bear without murmur this great 
wrong which was forced upon her. Nor be- 
cause imperial edicts are set at naught, and the 
cultivation of the poppy connived at by officials 
in some parts of the country, is it fairto tax 
the Government of China with indifference to 
the spread gf this evil. Blood and treasure 
were spent freely in combating its introduc- 
tion, and, though defeated in war, the Govern- 
ment has not remained a silent and unfeeling 
witness cf this blight extending over the coun- 
try. The public archives down to the present 
time bear witness to the fact. 

“American merchants formerly shared in 
this traffic and American ships are ready even 
now to carry opium from place to place in 
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Obina ; but the ttadé has fallen largely into 
the hands of Jews and Parsees, British subjects 
from India. Very few English mercantile 
firms of reputation are concerned with it, save 
by employing their vessels to carry it about; 
yet the Chinese people maké no such nice dis- 
tinction as to principals and accessories in this 
trade. They know that opium was forced on 
the country by war, that all foreign merchants 
and their ships have engagéd in the trade, and 
that any foreign vessel will carty opium now. 
The common name with them for opium is 
‘Yong yow’ (foreign drug), and the simple 
facts ever present in their minds ate that for- 
eigners first brought opium into the country 
and bring it still, and that the efforts of their 
authorities to put it down have no manner of 
effect upon foreigners. Thus Americans, as 
foreigners in this country atid being free to 
deal in opium, come in for their share of the 
opprobrium equally with English merchants 
and bring the fair fame of Western civilization 
into disrepute. 

** To give a clear idea of the present extent 
of the foreign opium trade in China, I will 
here quote some statistics taken from the lat- 
est official report of the foreign customs sery- 
ice of the Chinese Government. Chinese 
weights and values are reduced, for con- 
venience, into our own weights and currency : 
Imports into China from Foreign Countries, Year 1870. 


1. Opium (from India, under monopoly of 
British Government), 11,073,333 pounds, 

2. Cotton goods (from England and U. 8.). 

8. Woolen goods (chiefly from England)... 7,000,000 





4 Metals ° ? es» 6,700,000 
5. Matches (chiefly from Europe)........... 550,000 
6. Kerosene oi] (from U. S.)....0..cseeeee0es 1,000,000 
Sundries (from all countries)............. 18,000,000 
Total value of all imports......... $114,350,000 





Total value of all exports........... + -€100,400,000 


Value of whole foreign trade, import and ex- 
port, for the year 1879, $215,000,000. 

“The total quantity of foreign opium im- 
ported during the year 1879 reached a figure 
never attained before—namely, 83,050 piculs 
(11,073,383 pounds=over 5,000 tons), repre- 
senting a value of taels 36,536,617, or about 
$51,000,000; and this formed very nearly 
one-half of the whole foreign import trade. 
The amount imported has steadily increased 
from 52,000 piculs, in 1864, to 82,000 piculs in 
1879. In 1879 the import was 11,000 piculs 
(one picul=183}¢1bs.) more than the previous 
year. This will show that the nse of foreign 
opium is steadily and rapidly increasing in 
China. To this is to be added the amount 
consumed in Hong Kong and the amount re- 
exported thence for the use of the Chinese in 
California, Australia, and elsewhere ; and, esti- 
mating 21,919 piculs as smuggled from Hong 
Kong into China, the customs authorities state 
that ‘the total importation of opium into 
China would, therefore, appear to have 
amounted in 1879 to 104,970 piculs (13,995 
000 pounds =over 6,000 tons.’) 

“* This single article, opium, equals in value 
all the other goods brought to China from for- 
eign countries. Its value is greater than all the 
tea sent out of China or all the silk. For the 
two hundred and sixty-five millions of pounds 
of tea China sends abroad she is given eleven 
millions of pounds of opium and still has five 
millions of dollars to pay for this opium in 
other goods, the opium being worth nearly 
fifty-one millions of dollars and the tea but 
forty-six millions. 

“These figures establish quite enough for 
my purpose, which is to show that the black 
stream of pollution which has so long flowed 
out of India into China has been increasing 
in volume and spreading its baneful influence 
wider and wider. If this stream be not 
checked, the world may soon despise China as 
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’ a nation of opium-smokers, even as Judah was 


reviled by the prophet for her abominations. 
I take it for granted that the ill effects, phys- 
ica] and moral, of opinm-smoking are known 
and admitted by intelligent and unprejudiced 
people; and, notwithstanding the fine-spun 
theories of various apologists for the habit, it 
is enough here to refer to the positive con- 
demnatory testimony of native victims of the 
habit, to all intelligent and respectable Chi- 
nese, to foreigners who have had much experi- 
ence in the country, and to the united opinion 
of the foreign medical fraternity in China, 
from the earliest date of foreign intercourse to 
the present. The British Government long 
ago abandoned its defense of the trade on 
moral grounds and now sustains it simply and 
confessedly for financial reasons. 

“Your Excellencies bave appeared in China 
at this juncture, and, while seeking to remedy 
a misfortune suffered by our country at the 
hands of ihe Chinese, you have been mindful 
to redress a wrong long sustained by China 
from the United States; for we have been 
more or less involved in the opium trade, in 
common with other foreign countries. 


“This is an aet of common justice and 
national equity. It fulfills a moral obligation 
which has rested upon our country to make 
amends for the wrong which has so long had 
our tacit and implied approval. The United 
States, by a bold and noble declaration against 
opium, now stand in the right before the 
world and the God of nations. 

“It would be premature to forecast the 
good results which should follow this act. You 
are aware of the profound effect it has had 
upon the Government at Peking and upon the 
Viceroy Li. That effect, I feel certain, is not 
transitory. It bas encouraged long-deferred 
hope, confirmed oft-defeated determination, it 
has nerved the arm of the Government with 
new strength, and we shall see China once 
again grappling with the monster that is steal- 
ing away the prosperity and energies of her 
people. 

«I feel proud to belong to a country capable 
of such an act of magnanimity to a weaker 
one. It is an act of peace and good-will such 
as exalts a nation, if we believe Holy Writ, 
far more than the conquests and triumphs of 
of war, and Your Excellencies will, doubtless, 
come to reflect upon your work, so happily 
accomplished, with the pleasing consciousness 
of agreat duty performed before God and man 
in behalf of our country. 

‘*T have the honor to be 

“ Your Excellencies’ obedient servant, 
‘* Wa. N. Perarox.”’ 


We see but one thing to object to in this 
excellent letter—namely, the implied ad- 
mission that our country has suffered a mis- 
fortune at the hands of the Chinese. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that we have 
received, as a pation, very great benefit 
from the Chinese immigration and the out- 
cry against this particular class of immi- 
grants has never had any sound basis in 
reason or common sense. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tas Rev. Henry Whitney Bellows, D.D., 
after a serious illness of a few days, expired, 
at his residence in this city, on Monday morn- 
ing, in the sixty-eigth year of his age. Dr. Bel- 
lows was graduated at Harvard College, when 
but eighteen years old. He traveled in the 
South, preached awhile in Mobile, and in his 
twenty-fourth year was settled over the 
church in whose service he died, having minis- 
tered to it first in Chambers St.; then in Broad- 
way, under the new name of the Church of the 
Divine Unity; and, finally, afterthe removal to 
the present position, as All Souls’ Church. 
He was also in the editorship of The Christian 
Enquirer, The Christian Examiner, and The 
Liberal Christian. The most important 
service of his life was, probably, bis work as 
president of the Sanitary Commission, tu 
which it was said that he directed the admin- 
istration of $15,000,000 in supplies and com- 
forts and of $5,000,000 in money. He was 
active in the literary and art enterprises of the 
city and was to be relied on as happy and 
effective in his extemporaneous efforts. As a 
preacher and lecturer he was successful, with- 
out reaching the highest line of eloquence in 
either department. His sonorous voice and 
melodious sentences, his good sense, literary 
culture, and rhetorical power made him a 
favonite, especially with strangers visiting the 
city. He was a man of great kindness, of 
much religious feeling, and preached with dig- 
nity and unction. In the theological questions 
before his denomination be was with some jus- 
tice charged with inconsistency, sometimes 
acting with the more conservative men and 
sometimes with the radicals. This came in 
part from the conflict between his deep relig- 
fous faith and his passion for liberty; but still 
more from the overflowing kindliness of his 
heart. On all public oocasions the favorite 
clergyman of the city, his loss will be deeply 
felt. 





CoMMBNTING on Dr. Newman’s acceptance 
(for it is virtually that) of a call to a Congrega- 
tional pulpit, Dr. Curry says, in The Methodist : 

There is in the relations into which the in- 
dividual enters with the church something of 
sacramental sanctity, as of a covenant that 
may not be lightly set aside. The obligations 
created are mutually binding, the organic body 
may not deprive the member of his privileges, 
and the member has not the moral right to 
withdraw from the body his fealty and sup- 
port. Cases may arise in which changes of 
church relations are right and advisable, but 
it is always incumbent on those seeking to 
yes them to show cause for what they 


Unfortunately. Dr. Curry means denomination 
by his “church” with a smallc. Had he writ- 
ten Church, we could have agreed with him as 
to the *‘ sacramental sanctity’’ of its member- 
ship. In membership of a particular de- 
nomination we see no savctity of any 
sort, except as the idiosyncracy of the 
member’s gberrant conscience puts a fac- 
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odism and Congregationalism are separated 
by nothing at all of any essential importance. 
There is between them not the slightest bar- 
rier of doctrine, but only one of method of 
administration—chiefly this, that one lets the 
pastors and churches marry as they please 
and for life; while the other has superintend- 
ents who can forbid the banns, and requires 
separation after three years. Now, that is a 
very little difference. It is ope that only ex- 
pediency has dictated, and which, therefore, 
expediency can annul. Expediency is not a 
matter of “‘ sacramental sanctity.”’ To declare 
it such only lowers the standard of such sanc- 
tity where it really inheres, as in membership 
of Christ’s, not man’s, Church. We bope to 
see frequent transfers between these two 
denominations and in both directions. Why 
should not some Methodist church make 
reprisals ? 


Tur Christian Leader (Universalist) says : 


“We know that in a former generation ortho- 
dox ministers preached literal physical tor- 
ments as if they believed therein; at least, as if 
they meant that their hearers should believe 
therein. We know that in our early youth a 
doubt upon that point would have been deemed 
heretical, even sinful. Less than twenty years 
ago the Rev. A. B. Earle, under the prestige of 
the Evangelical clergy of Boston and vicinity, 
preached in Park Street Church in words, 
toner, and accents fully up to the traditions of 
the old ‘ Brimstone Corner.’ And now 
Talmage and Spurgeon pour out Flell torments 
as if their material nature were not even a 
matter of discussion.”’ 

We never asked the Rev. A. B. Earle whether 
his preaching of Hell torments was based on 
the belief that they were really physical, or 
that such words as ‘brimstone,’ ‘‘ fire,” 
“smoke” employed by him were metaphor- 
ical. We strongly suspect the latter, just as 
we believe that we do not bold that the Scrip- 
ture, in using such terms, binds us to the faith 
in actual physical flames. Wedo not doubt that 
some uninstructed preachers to-day do hold to 
these physical flames; but they are not many. 
The Christian Leader picks out Dr. Talmage as 
the typical American preacher who regards the 
material nature of Hell torments as ‘‘ not even 
a matter of discussion.’”’ For information, we 
bave written to him, asking his view on the 
subject. He replies: 

““To THE Ep1ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Yours received asking me whether I be- 
lieve that the future state of punishment is 
material fire or a mental condition of distress. 
I do not know much of the future state of 
those who wickedly reject the only Saviour. 
I only know that the Bible represents it as very 
sorrowful. I donot think God destroys any 
man. Every case of destruction is self-de- 
struction or suicide. God does not push any 
man off the precipice. ‘the man jumps off. 
There is so much suffering !u this world, that 
itis not difficult for me to imagine euffering 
furtheron. Many of the descriptions of the 
future state of grief must be figurative; which 
of them I cannot say. Through the Gospel of | 
twelve wide-open gates may you and I escape 
all suffering and enter into all joy! 

“ Yours, ete., 
“TT. De Wirt TALMAGE. 

* BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 24th, 1882.” 

It would seem, then, that, while Dr. Talmage 
uses freelg the biblical pictures of Hell, he re- 
gards many of them as figurative, and perhaps 
all, but tiguring a‘‘ sorrow” and “‘ suffering” 
no less real than if caused by material flames, 


Tue Christian Leader says that ina former 
generation ‘‘a doubt upon this point would 
have been deemed heretical, even sinful.”’ It 
has spoken hastily. We recall no evidence 
that President Edwards regarded the furnace 
flames which he pictured before his white 
bearers were any less figurative than the mol- 
ten lead which he told his Indian hearers 
would be poured down the throats of the lost. 
We recal] no evidence that the younger Ed- 
wards or Dr. Bellamy held to material flames. 
We reeall that Dr. Hopkins expressed uncer- 
tainty on the subject, although he held 
that the spiritual resurrection body of 
the lost would euffer in its own way. 
But we do remember that long before 
the last generation President Dwight, who 
did more than any other man to form the 
theology of half a century avo. carefully dis- 
cussed the matter, treating ..¢ torments of 
Hell as entirely mental, and not at all material 
It is very easy to make the mistake of imagin- 
ing that, b one adopts for rhetorical pur- 
poses the figures of Scripture he regards them 
as literal expressions of fact. 





CouieGe officers will learn by and by that 
there is no other method so effectual to put a 
stop to hazing as to let the state or municipal 
law do the work, whenever such law is broken. 
Here is an excellent example set at Prince- 
ton, a college which isexcelled by none in the 
amount of rowdyism, and which excels all in 
its boasts that there is none. In this case a 
crowd of freshmen, quite innocent boys, they 
say, but led astray by one or two wicked 
juniors, went howling through the streets of 





titious value on {ts peculiarity. But Meth 


their little city, smashing all the street-lamps. 
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berd had been offering what was “in effect ® 


a 
The solitary policeman whom the municipality 


prov’ cs was unable to stop the disturbance, 
but. succeeded in learning who their innocences 
were, and the mayor had them arrested. Thefr 
names were published, to their own disgrace 
and that of their parents, in the daily news- 
papers, and they were fined, with a sound 
lecture from the judge and a warning that a 
further offense would be more severely treated. 
Leniency was, perhaps, proper this time; but 
we fear that sach crimes cannot be vcasily 
stopped entirely except by putting the offender 
in prison. A few such sentences would make 
it as disgraceful for a collegian to commit an 
assault or to do malicious mischief as it is for 
ordinary citizens. We are glad to see’ thet 
President McCosh has heartily approved of the 
action of the city authorities. 


Sccn a free public library as Boston has is @ 
blessing whose value cannot be overesti- 
mated, even though a Catholic paper of this 
city, speaking of the effort made by a number 
of the leading citizens of this city to secure 
such a library, says: 

‘The truth is that the spirits of unrest, dis- 

satisfaction, ciseontent, and envy do most 
harm in a community given up to indiscrim- 
inate reading. The reading disease {fs an evil 
which promises, with Rev. John Hall and the 
rest to help it, to become a plague.’’ 
But such nonsense ts hardly worth quoting. 
We rejoice to see that in three of our largest 
cities attention is being directed to this need. 
The beneficent George I. Seney has offered to 
give the Brooklyn Library $60,000, if other 
citizens will make up $100,000 more. In Bal- 
timore Mr. Enuch Pratt offers to give a build- 
iny, 200.000 volumes, and $833,000 more fora 
library, if the city will agree to support it with 
an annual grant of $50,000, which is pretty 
good interest and a rather steep demand, 
considering that the library is to bear Mr. 
Pratt’s name. In this city it is proposed to 
start with $200,000 the firat of a series of free 
libraries to be scattered through the city. 
New York has no considerable free brary, 
from which a student or a workingman can 
take a book to bis home—wore’s the pity. 


Governor Morsay, in his message to the 
Legislature of Utah, after speaking of the re- 
sources of the territory and the desirableness 
of bringing its insti:utions into harmony with 
the rest of the country, proceeds to lay down 
the following propositions: ‘That in no 
sense is the sovereignty of church over state 
in unison with the constitution end laws; that 
polities! power is wielded by Church authority 
throughout Utah; that officers of the Church 
exercise authority in temporal affairs; snd 
that the sovereignty of the Church ts supreme 
and its practices are followed, the laws and 
courts of the United States tothecontrary not- 
withstanding, this being true in whole or in 
part.” Addressing himself to the Legislature, 
nearly all of whose members are actual polyga- 
mists, the Governor says: ‘ Do you believe that 
the Government of the United States will much 
longer forbear to assert its sovereignty?’ Re- 
ferring to polygamy, he adds: “The sys- 
tem of plural wives was by act of Congress iu 
1862 denounced asa crime. The constitution- 
ality of this act has been fully sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It being 
claimed that the people of Utah are a law- 
abiding people, I submit, as a vecessary 
sequence, that you, as their representatives, 
should enact laws in accordance therewith.” 
The legislature, composed as it is almost 
wholly of polygamists, will, of course, pay not 
the least attention to these monitory appeals 
of Governor Murray. The purpose of the 
Mormons is to persist in the pradtice of polyga- 
my and to fortify it by their local laws. They 
spit upon the law of the United States in ab- 
solute contempt, and will continue to do so 
until Congress sball compel them to respect 
tbe law by providing for its vigorous execu- 
tion. 


Ex-SecreTaRyY Buarxe is entitled to the 
benefit of the corrections which he makes of 
public reports about his instructions to Mr. 
Treseott, our minister to Chili. It is absurd 
to think that not a month before leaving office 
he could have sent instructions to Mr. Tres- 
cott witbout the knowledge and authority of 
the President. The simple fact is that, in the 
case of unsatisfactory replies being made by 
Chili to our inquiries as to whether, in arrest- 
ing Presideut Calderon, any affront was meant 
to be offered tothe United States, which bad 
recognized him, Mr. Blaine’s instructions re- 
quired Mr. Trescott to suspend diplomatic inter- 
course. Mr. Frelinghuysen bas countermanded 
that instruction ; doubtless, as a matter of mere 
courtesy, because he does not wish to seem 
tomake a threat. Mr. Blaine’s purposes were 
not at al) belligerent and it is absurd to imagine 
that he could have wished to start a war with 
Chili. We are greatly pleased with bis deal- 
ing with the ridicutous pretensions of Mr. 
Shipherd, who claimed tn behalf of a company 
fabulous millions from Peru. Mr. Blaine di- 
recte!) Mr. Hurlbut to have nothing to do with 
the claim, and, when he found that Mr. Shtp- 








bribe’ to our minister, informed bim that the 
act would debar him from appearing hereafter 
as an attorney before the State Department. 
Secretary Blaine’s fear of the preponderance 
of British interests in South American does 
not greatly trouble us, nor do we much depre- 
cate the increase of the power of Chili, the 
Yankee-land of South America. 
a 

Senator Dawes has introduced a bill into 
the Senate on the subject of Civil Service Re- 
form, which provides that applications for 
orginal appointments shall be limited to post- 
tions the salary of which is not above twelve 
hundred dollars, and that these positions may 
be filled, without competitive examination, 
upon the solicitation of the parties seeking 
them, whose application may be accompanied 
with recommendations as to personal charac- 
ter, but shall not contain or disclose any polit- 
ieal opinions or affilietions. AJ) positions 
above the grade of twelve bundred dollars as 
to salary are to be filled by promotion of those 
already in the service, and in respect to them 
the bill provides for a competitive examina- 
tion. The provisions of the bill are to be ap- 
applied to all custom-houses and post-offices 
and all other bureaus and offices in the civil 
service in which more than twenty persons are 
employed. There are good points in the bill 
of Senator Dawes. The bill is certainly better 
than nothing, since it would correct some of 
the evils that grow out of the “spoils sys- 
tem”; yet it is much less comprehensive and 
far less radical than the Pendleton Bill, for 
which it is undoubtedly tntended to be a sub- 
stitute. We greatly prefer the bill of Senator 
Pendleton end earnestly hope that the friends 
of Civil Service Reform, whether in Congress 
or out of it, will not suffer themselves to be 
divided on this subject. The probable result 
of such division would be that nothing would 
be done by Congress at the present session. 





Jupcs Derve, who is regarded as one of the 
ablest jurists in New Jersey, last week, in the 
trial of James B. Graves for the murder of Ed- 
ward Soden, the lamplighter’s boy, explained 
to the jury the law of that state in respect to 
the plea of insanity asa defense agaiust a 
criminal charge. Sanity being the uormal 
condition of men, the law always presumes its 
existence ; and, hence, wheu insanity at the 
time of committing a crime is alleged, the bur- 
den of proving it rests upon the accused, and 
the proof ** must overcome the legal presump- 
tion of sanity by clear preponderanee of proof 
and by the most satisfactory evidenee.’’ The 
Judge said that “the law regards insanity as 
a disease of the mind, implying fixedness and 
continuance of mental condition, and rejects 
the doctrine of what is called emoti®a! insan- 
ity, which begins on the eve of the criminal 
act aud ends when it is consummated.” As 
to what fs ca'tled “‘ moral insanity,” the Judge 
said that there is no such mental condition 
known to the law, as an excuse for crime. 
**Capacity and reason sufficient to enable bim 
[the accused] to distinguish between right and 
wrong with respect to his act was the rule 
adopted by the courts of this state in the Spen- 
cer case, in 1846, and has been the settled law 
ever since. If the accused could make this 
distinction and control his conduct under 
ordinary circumstances, he cannot acquit him- 
self on the plea of irresistible impulse.”’ This is 
common sense and good law, and it is good 
law because it is common sense. There_being 
no controversy as to the killing, with a deliber- 
ately formed purpose, the jury brought in 
verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. 
A similar verdict was demanded by justice in 
the Guiteau case. 





THe coroner’s jury, in thelr verdict upon the 
Spuyten Duyvil disaster, trace the direct blame 
therefor to Melius, the rear brakeman, be- 
cause be neglected to warn the approaching 
train; to Hanford, the conductor, because he 
did not see to it that the warning was given; 
to Stanford, the engineman, because he nez- 
lected his duty; to Buchanan, another engine- 
map, for the same reason ; to Burr, the engine- 
man of the Tarrytown train, because he did not 
keep a proper lookout as he was approaching 
the place of the disaster; to Toucey, the 
superintendent of the railroad, because he had 
not provided proper safeguards against such 
accidents; and to the officers and managers 
of the New York Ceutral and Hudson River 
Railroad, because they hud been delinquent in 
providing suitable means to protect passengers 
against such dangers. There is, no doubt, 
justice in these several allegations of blame 
against different parties. Tbey are all to 
blame. The question of their criminal liabil- 
ity ought to be carefully cousidered by a grand 
jury; and, if, under the law relating to criminal 
negligence, some or all of them were indicted 
for wanslaughter, and then convicted and 
punished, a wholesome lesson would be taught 
to all railroad managers and employés. The 
Jaw ought to deal sharply with railroad com- 
panies, their officers and employés, when by 





their fault human life is seerifieed. This is 





the most effective way to prevent that negll- 
gence and carelessness which lead to the sac 
rifice, 


++--In reply to a criticiem which charged 
Dr. Newman with ingratitude in leaving the 
Methodist Church, the ‘‘mother who had 
nursed him,” we sald that probably Dr. New- 
man had given as much as he had received. 
The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate replies that, 
possibly, Dr. Newman takes that view, and 
adds: 

“Such a view mustrest upon a basis of exag- 
gerated self-importance, associated with a very 
incompetent notion of thenature and oflice of 
the Church. When one reflects upon the di- 
vine origin of the Church, avd considers that 
she is the body of Christ, the Lamb’s Wife, and 
that her office is to make known to all men the 
glad tidings of greatjoy, a difficulty arises as 
to how any man enjoying aer communion can 
conceive it possible for him to give as much to 
as be rcceives from her.” 


We beg to assure our contemporary that Dr. 
Newman has not thought of leaving the 
Chureb. He does not imagine that he can give 
toitas much as he has received. Does our 
Pittsburgh friend believe that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church fs “‘ the Lamb’s Wife ”’? 

..-»Prof. Lewis F. &tearns’s inaugural ad- 
dress on “‘ Reconstruction in Theology,’’ pub- 
lished afterits delivery in The Christian Mirror 
and THE INDEPENDENT, now appears in The New 
Euglander, and is once more provoking discus- 
sion. Our own sympathetic treatment of it is 
sustained, we are glad to see, by The Hvangel- 
ist, which last week quoted from it at 
some length and heartily praised its 
spirit and ability, and gave it as a 
whole, and in its general scope, a cor- 
dial assent. Sueh an article, following The 
Presbyterian'’s contemptuous treatment of the 
Address, indicates an awakening spirit of in- 
dependence in the Presbyterian Church, which 
is a reaction from the subdued and servile 
submission to old Confessions which marked 
the first few years after the Presbyterian re- 
union. The reaction from that subjection first 
became evident in the Old Schoo) ranks, but 
now what was the New School is plucking 
courage and finding a tongue. 


+... We are hearty believers in creeds as pro- 
fessions of faith, but not as tests of fellowship. 
We wish every religious teacher would take 
pains to write out the creed he holds and study 
its defenses ; but we believe a creed imposed 
to be subscribed to is a very great misfortune, 
and especially because it leads to dishonest 
subscription. However, we do not hold at all, 
with The Star and Covenant, that any minister 
who sudacribes to a creed which lie does not 
wholly believe is a * hypocrite.” That depends 
onthe form of the subscription. If, in sub- 
scribing to the creed, he distinctly states that 
he does not believe it all, that ke accepts 
it as partial and imperfect, then he !s person- 
ally clear of hypocrisy. The question then to 
be raised is whether the chureh which professes 
to hold to the creed, but really does not, is not 
guilty of corporate bypocrisy. That is a serious 
question. 

«++» The Herald and Presbyter protests that 
everything is lovely among the Presbyterian 
ministers of Cincinnati; that they are not 
quarreling, as an elder had declared, but are 
true sons of peace. Weare glad to hear it. 
Things have improved since Dr. Skinner, Dr. 
West, Dr. Kumler,and Dr. Long brought a 
complaint against their own presbytery, before 
synod, charging it with the “protection and 
encouragement of the guilty in a case of high 
crime,” ‘‘degrading the character of the 
court,” and opposing the Bible, the Confes- 
sions, and ‘the common principles of 
natural justice.” Since that time one of the 
two chief fighters bas gone to Chicago. With 
many good wishes for bim and for that city, 
and for the peace of the Cincinnati Presbyter- 
fans, we are sometimes inclined to add the 
advice of Horace Greely : ‘‘Go, West, young 
map.’’ 

...-At should be understood that criticism of 
the report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
changes in the constitution of the American 
Home Missionary Society aie not deprecated, 
but are invited. Dr. G. L. Walker seems to 
imply, in his articles in The Congregationalist, 
that the Committee has taken final action. 
That is not the case. The present report is 
only preliminary, intended to call out such 
friendly criticism as ours, and maybe greatly 
changed when the Committee meets the day 
before the annual meeting of the Society. In- 
deed, the present “‘report’’ was prepared by 
the chairman and secretary, from the reports of 
sub-committees, after the Committee had ad- 
journed and gone home. It does not, we 
happen to know, represent the confirmed opin- 
fonsof all the Committee. 

....Wecan not do more than chronicle the 
retirement of Gambetta and the advent of 
Freycinet asthe head of a new French cabinet. 
Gambetta courted bis defeat, and falls with 
the purpose of rising again; but he made for 
himself a weak cabinet and his measures did 
not commend themselves to the deputies. We 
ean only hope for a few months’ service from 
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Freycinet and fhe abler men he bas called to 
assist him; but they are conservative and 
possess some elements of stability, and the 
clerical party will have less fear of the Protest. 
ant premier than they had of Gambetta. In 
all the changes the Republic seems ever to 
gather strength. 

.... Under the caption ‘‘Head Off the Devil” 
The Catholic Mirror commends the effort to 
provide parish libraries. But it would seem 
that the Devil had his band in the beading off 
described as an example to other churches, 
It says: 

“In 1880 Father Downey was stationed at 
the Immaculate Conception Church in this 
city [Baltimore]. He bad a lot of bric-d trae, 
won at. fairs and presented by friends. He 
raffled it off, end wilh the proceeds determined 
to found a parochial library. He bought a 
couple of hundred volumes,”’ ete. 


In this region gambling is considered a crime 
and is illegal. The library idea is good; but 
there is a Scripture, ‘quorum damnatio justa 
est,”" 


..»-Mr. Oscar Wilde is just humbugging cur 
silly people with his knee-breeches. Here he 
is trading on this eccentricity. In England he 
goes to parties dressed like any other mortal, 
as we are informed by those who have often 
met him in such companies; but here he 
dresses iv imitation of the travesties on bim 
put upon the stage, just for Yankee ducats, 
How much earnestness is there in that westhet- 


' {es whose apostle trades on the ridicule of 


those that parody his manner? His course in 
this country has not won him friends, nor will 
it help his social success, 


...-President Arthur is reported to have said 
in reference to his appointment of Judge Webb, 
of Maine: “Ihave known Mr. Hamlin fer a 
long time ; 1am wellacquainted with his father, 
for whom I have the warmest feelings. It 
would afford me great pleasure to do all in my 
power to oblige them ; but, in making judicial 
appointments especially, I must look to theper- 
sonal fitness of the applicanis for the office, 
and, after considering the subject maturely, I 
have decided to appoint Mr. Webb.” This is 
bighly creditable to the President. 


-»-e-The House Judiciary Committee have 
agreed to report a billfor the distribution of 
the Geneva Award, providing for the payment 
oflosses which were rejected by the Geneva 
Tribunal, and at the same time excluding other 
losses which were admitted and made a part of 
the basis ofthe Award. Thisis simply amaz- 
ing and outrageous. England paid the money 
for specific persons. The bill provides that the 
nation, the trustees of those persons, instead 
of paying it to them, shall pay it to otbers. 
That is robbery. 


-.+. We are greatly delighted at the prospect 
‘of the speedy erection of the buildings for the 
Union Theological Seminary, in this city. 
Besides the library building, provided for by the 
liberality of Governor Morgan, Mr. Morris K. 
Jeseup bas given $50,000 to erect the lecture 
hall, and Mr. D. Willis James $100,000 for the 
dormitory building. Another friend, who does 
not wish his name given, bas promised 80,000, 
tu endow the obair of biblical theology. 


eos The offices of our neighbor, The Observer, 
were burned on Tuesday morning of this week. 
It is feared that the subscription lists were 
mostly destroyed. We stop the press to sug- 
gest that it will be well for all subscribers to 
The Observer to seud their names to that paper, 
that their lists may be restored as speedily as 
possible. We proffer hearty sympathy and 
any belp in our power. 


....Obtef-Justice Hunter and Judge Mc- 
Bride, of Utah, in consultation with the Presi. 
dent, have expressed a decided opinion in favor 
of Congressman Wiliett’s ant!-polygamy bills, 
as the best means of suppressing Mormon 
polygamy in Utah. The opivion of these 
gentlemen is ent'tled to high consideration. 
‘They know, as the general public do not, the 
character of the case to be dealt with. 


...eThat Chicago anti-Mormon meeting was 
just such @ one as we would have held in 
every great city and in every small town in the 
United States. But speeches and resolutions 
will vot extirpate polygamy. The Govern- 
ment must do that, and it can do it in ways 
that we have indicated. We must have no 
compromises, no hesitation. Give us sharp 
law, unflinchingly executed. 


...- The Christian Observer says, with great in- 
dignation, in the prosecution of their work on 
the New Testament ‘the revisers have tam- 
pered with the Received Text of the original 
G@2k.” The charge is false. The revisers 
have, we presume, hardly looked at the so- 
called Received Text. Their business was not 
with the worst Greek text they could tind, but 
with the most correct. 

....Mr. Judab P. Benjamin, who ought to 
know, if anybody does, says iu a recent letter 
from London that he does*‘ not believe that 
one penny isto be found anywhere in Europe 
of the asseta of the defunct Confedesacy.” 
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Confederate bonds are worth just as much as 
the paper aud no more. 

.eoelt is not a little singular that the Zvening 
Just of this city should so uniformly find fault 
with every measure hitherto proposed for the 
suppression of Mormon polygamy, without 
attempting to tell what, if anything, should be 
dove to put an end to this monster iniquity. 

...-The Laptist Heflector wants the stand- 
ard of admission to the Church “so raised as 
to admit only those who make a creditable pro- 
fession of regeneration.””’ We would be satis- 
fied to admit some whose profession is not 
wholly creditable, if it be only credible? 

..--A bill has been introduced intothe Legis- 
lature of New Jersey which provides the 
whipping-post for wife-beaters. If we are to 
have this mode of punishment at all, we can 
think of no more fitting application of it than 
to wife-beaters. 

..Governor St. John, of Kausas, tenttbes 
emphatically to the fact that that state is pros- 
pering under the operation of the Prohibitory 
Law. He says that none of the adverse pre- 
dictions of its opponents have been verified. 

eee The Providence Morning Star (Rep.) says 
that, “if President Artiur does not desire to 
stir up a hornet’s nest, he had better not at- 
tempt to make any important changesin the 
New York Custom-house just at presevt.” 

..Dr. Herrick Johnson’s letter to The 
Inter-Ovean, proving from the daily papers the 
degradation of the Chicago theater, is tre- 
mendous and unanswerable. We wish we 
could reprint the whole of it. 

eooe The comment of The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate on Dr. Newman's case is in ad- 
mirable spirit. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Sugpscrietions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
wore friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ig Tux INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
coustry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 

friends that Tae INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department, |’ 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 











No remedy known Coe’s or 
Balsam for Coug ne, Golds, Croup, 
Consumption. Itt oT an old and tri friend 
and always proves true. 

Co visting New York City press- 
and ca C) hire, ‘adv Yop at Grand Union Ho- 
opposite and aes |i 

rooms, cos’ @ million dollars, redu to $1 an 
upward ay. European Restaurant su 
Pliea with the best. Stages and elevated railroads fo 
all depots. Famiiles live here on be 

than elsewhere. 





THE CINCINNATI CHRISTIAN 
REVIEW 


of a recent date says: “We are familiar with the 
~ pm rs of ALLEN’s Lune BatsamM, and from 
sterling integrity we can assure our subscribers 
and triends that not a particle of opium in any form 
enters into this ‘ Li Isam,’ neither is there an 
ehemical or other ingredients to harm the most dell- 
eate person, young or old. In our house it been a 
stan¢ ard curative for colds and coughs during the past 
ten ycars and with uniform success. The safety of 
every family Would be consulted by keeping a bottle 
of ALurn’s Lune Batsam in the house for immediate 
tse, when coughs, colds, bys croup ee jp 4 un- 
welcome intrusion. Go to the drr ‘geist ana 
abottle. They all keep it on rt 





Tre Wi'liameburg City Fire Insurance Ccmpany 
announces its semi-annue! dividend of 10 per come, 
payable on Cerand. The m»ragement of this com- 
= for the past yer -r exhibits a capacity in the con- 

uct of ita business that many of our local companies 
would doe wellto study, if svecersful rest 


ven this company an copestantty to claim the 
t profit in proportion to capital of any one of 
home institutions.—Journal of Commerce. 





A SUDDEN DEATH 
has often happened ‘o an honest endeavor to deal 
honestly with the »uolic tn ths face of dishonest 
Gompetition. Not so, however, with “Champlin's 
Liquid Pearl” for the complexiou, which {fs fast ex- 


termin tin, vile, led French mix 
which leave Pane im finally in a hor rible state. 





AS A CURE FOR PILES 
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NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


Farmers are now beginning to think and plan about 
their crops for the coming season. This is the proper 
time for them to consider such matters, and the im- 
portant question of fertilizers will not be over- 
looked. It is certain that big crops cannot be ex- 
Pected from a poor, worn-out soil. If ground is un- 
productive, it must in s.me way be enriched. There 
is no use in spending time or strength or seed in try- 
ing to get a fair crop of anything from a piece of land 
which ts in itself barren and urfruitful. Such ground 
must, at the very outset, be tMed, carefully cultt- 
vated, enriched, and brought up to a high standard of 
fertility, and then it will pay a good annual dividend 
to its owner, and not before. Most farmers have 
more land than they can properly enrich and cultt- 
vate. They have time, help, seed, and agricultural 
machinery enough; but not stable manure and 
other fertilizers enough to assist them in obtain. 
ing the desired results. The demand for good fertil- 
izers is steadily increasing. Farmers in all directions 
are beginning to see that cash investments in that 
direction pay handsomely, that every dollar spent in 
that way brings them from twenty to fifty and some- 
times a hundred per cent. profit. The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT have for years been familiar with the 
firm name of Lister Prothers, of Newark, New Jersey, 
the highly-respected manufacturers of Standard 
Superphosphate, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, Grain, Vege- 
table, and Grass Fertilizers, etc., comprising a variety 
adapted to all the varied wants of the farmer. We 
have used Lister’s Fertilizers ourselves for nearly 
& score of years, and many others known to us per- 
sonally as intelligent and skillful farmers have used 
them also, and all with the very best results. In 
no single instance have we ever heard a complaint 
about the productions of this firm. They make a 
first-rate article, from pure materials,aod then sell 
the same at a fair price. We know that other good 
fertilizers are on the market besides those above- 
Ramed, and we also know, by sad experience, that 
others are offered and sold which are comparatively 
worthless, and, therefore, a frand. Write early to 
ListErm Broruers, Newark, N. J., for further informa- 
tion. 


AN EXHIBITION OF CAMEL’S HAIR 


SHAWLS 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
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WONDERFUL RESOURCES OF IOWA. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


An Opportunity is Offered 


TO BUY OR RENT, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS, 

a first-claas three-story front, eureeters rear 
BRICK BUILDING, 


recently built and fitted up in modern style, with 
|-> a Plate- wine ass Windows, total frontace 115 feet by 
80 deep. nts yet remain unrented, and are 
fitted up for th the Dry Goods retail business. for one 
eceupancy (warmed steam), and including most 
of tre second story for carnet room, tailor shop, etc. 
This Sallding is located on the main business street 
in Sterling, Whiteside County, Iiliuois, and is eur. 
rounded by the richest, he: uithte: st, | a cultt- 
vated farming corntry of the West. k River, 
ruaning through it, furnishes ample See 
much of which ‘s now used in extensive manufactur. 
ing. This buildine can be easfly cha into a 
manufacturing building for boots and shoes or other 
similar enterprises. Address 


LOCK BOX 13, Sterling, In. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for KACH CROP, containing just the neces. 
sary PLANT FOOD it requires, 
“AA’’ Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
4* Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer, 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 
STRIOT PURITY GUARANTEED, 


Our circular, containing facts interesting t 
4 Tarnished on a1 application oe aaa, 








AE eckly Market Heview, 


iForthe week ending, Friday, January 27th, 1882.) 














GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 83@13 
Santos, Cnoice to Best......... naeeean 8 @13 
ee a0 9 04 (ekeesees saneee 144(@20 
PRs e0ce0<: sis aetinndike sriacncees 27 @238 
Maracaibo....... Stekaesetbenns sedoane 94@134 
Rios c0s'vsv000400008 coccccccee. 0 QS 
TEA. 
RS Ss cacsc be aad aeees 
— Hyson...... ides oe 7 
See waeeee errs TC 
Sieecwier eer ahh caneene — 
GE oc dbveesesccnescbcesses scenes 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime............ eoceee T4@ 8} 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... cpeeduenee eeeeeelO @104 
Oo ™ ee icicumeacen —@l 
Powdered....- cies tivciiasosaiapiigibiatecies +t 
QGRARULABED £250. 200-dccccces cocceee VEG OF 
Wauirr.—Standard A........... eoccense Se 
TOME, 2.000 <080:ccoccsceess SE 
YELLOw.—Coffée C........ 0 cocccccce C4@ TH 
Beo@e,.. «+. ensa cnawed «e+. 61@7 
MOLASSES 
GR iscdencecion Te eT 
 BOGROE. .accccccccuscccscccesss ie ie 
a o cccewecccccoscess 88 @39 
| ar erry 2 | 
WOW OsleeMs. 204 ccceccoees beaebee --- 65 @7% 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver qul....85 50 @ $5 75 
Grand Bank Uod............ w+ 450 @Q 4% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass....... --20 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.........11 00 12 Ov 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 773 @ 8 50 
Herring, per box.......... + 20-20 00 @ 21 OU 
SALT. 
Turk’s Istands, per bush....... —@ 86 
Mediterranean —-@ 80 
Liverpool, Fine, ‘Ashton’s......— — e $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s.....— — 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix...... ———@ 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s.— — 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — 140 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL. Ere 





Frovun: 
Sour Extras..... escccceee $4 00 @ 85 50 
TE, Bin c.ccnnbeens+ 0008 06.0600 350 @ 420 
Superfine Spring. Keneedoee 42 465 
State Extra Brands...... - 5W@ 540 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 5 25 @ 6 45 
Minnesota Clear.......... 5 50 e 7 00 
Minvesota Straight........ 710 «@ 7 60 
Spring Wheat Par rente..... 650 @ 8 8 
inter Wheat Secouds... 525 @ 6 60 
Ex. Amber. lund. v.. Mich. 6 20 @ 645 
Ubio Round Hoop Extra.. 540 @ 6& 60 
White Wheat Ex..0.,Ind. 625 @ 6 50 
Double Extras Ohio. Ind. 650 @ 690 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 5 90 3 6 2 
&t. Louts Double Extras.. 6 30 650 
&t. Louis Triple Extras.... 680 @ 7 W 
Genessee Extra Brands... 620 @ 640 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 675 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 615 @ 660 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
NO. 2. ceeceeesssseeeees -—--—-@--— 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 53@ 5% 
Richmond Family. cocseeee 670 @ 700 
RKre Fioor: 
Btate...ccccrcccve-cesccee 440 @ 490 
Pennsylvania ........cooe 440 @ £85 
Corx Mua: 
Western ......scscrcsceee BOQ BSH 
Brand e000 ccseeses sag 8 85 
Prize Medal.............. 860 3 65 
GRAIN. . 
WHat 
White ...-..0. serseeeceeel 41 @ $1 41 
OF TL. Ubcnadscccesve case an Gn a> son 
Red Winter.. ecseccceee 147 @ 148 
Conn: 
a occecessoee™™ BO — B 
FOO .00c--c0ccee- cesses - Q— 71 
White, No. 2.....-+-0+++-+-— 694@ — 70§ 
Oats: 
White ......00--eeeerseeveem 5B @ — 35 
Chicago ....---seesecerecee 5 — 523 
New York........+- eoceeee 43@ — 49 
‘oe 
tate.....-se0- seccccece oo 8 @ — 6 
feemsgiineais buibcedoe ereeee 92 @ — 98 
BEANS: 
Modiume......-.scccccessss 300 @ $ 2 
Marrows.....-- dese eoeee» 350 @ 8% 
Pea.....-- sppnetneiee DP 3 80 


Pras: 

Green, 1881, @ bbl......... 1 OW@ 135 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
Ree..BOE. -ceoncesceeecee 


Pork: 
Mess. Now........- 
Extra Prime.. 
Prime rene ee 
— 


Aco) 
Short Clear e020 eceqcenecs 
Long CUGaP occcceces- - esce 
Short Rib. ..ccccocccccccce 


coccccccece = UL @ <o 19 
Smoked Shoulders........ —— @— 8 
Smoked Strips............ —-U@— 


saLL FEED. 
AG WHS. ccocccccccasdosonsc ceed 
€01be. Sees eeeeeree reese eeeerese 
801 be. . Se eeeeeeeer et eeeeeereeeee 
~ Dh@cccaveccccces eee eer eeee 
Shar 
Rye 
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pe ort acts first by overcoming in the mildest 
manner rll Sendoner to sconstipation hen, by by ie 
Ei tonic and invigorating pro’ 
i the deuittared and Scaksned ps rere ht have 
sof certified cures where a fafled. 
we and suffer no loner. -Exchange. 
Use Brummel’s my Cough Iops. The gen- 


Biheet, RX. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. y. 
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HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 65 @ — 70 


Timothy, prime, per 100 Tbs.. — 90 @ — 5 
Clover, mixed. cooe 65 ( — 7 
Oat Straw. © © ue 0 @ — 4 
Long Rye Straw, “ * ....— 8 @ — 8 


Short Rye Straw, * sa 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKEET. 
NEW BUTTER. 





8tate Creamery. fair to cnoice.........37 @39 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... eee eed0 @37 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ..... 27 @3l 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 30 @38 
Western, Factory, fair to choice,......18 @°3 
CHELSE, 
State, Factory, fine........5..ceee. eoee— IBZ 
Good to prime.... ° 11 @i3 
Fair to pood. ws . 9$@11 
Ohio factory, flat fine....-.. 0:01 4066 ons 1124@133 
Flat, good to prime....... annhs-esianiail WwW @1ig 
Skimmed creamery........0...00: oes 6 @ TH 
Full-skimmed factorv.. éenstesues © ae 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud uear-by 26 @27 
State and Pennsvivamia........ iaweie @26 
Western and Canadian..........0... 20 @26 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... $11 35 @$11 40 
Nae esac ceacast oes —— @ 112% 
ES ar ee -—-— @ i155 
‘DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys. dry picked — 13 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 14 @— 16 





POR Pes poeee™™ : a * 
** State and Western....... 
ii nas ceddenesstamcnpavacsces — mit me 1b 
VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. ....$1 25 @81 50 
Onions, per bbi....... cece .. 275 @ 400 
Celery, ver doz......... - 100 @200 
Sweet Potatoes per bbi... cooccee 9 25 @ 6 2 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches.... 2 25 @ 2 50 
Cabbaze, LL. a 14 00 @20 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. L., bbl. 3 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl.. ........... 150 @ 1 7% 
Turvips, White, per bbl. cocdecce CMRI 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl...... eee 175 1 2 
Potatoes, new, L.1.. perbbl..... 32 @ 375 
Potatoes, new. Jersey, per bbl.. 2 75 @ 3 25 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRU‘¢T. 
Grapes, Catawba, per Ib........ 6@ 10. 
Grapes. State Delawares, perlb.. —@ — 
Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bbl. ‘$6 09 @$6 KO 
Plums, Green Gage, rbbl...... 9 GO @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 

rb 00 @ 4 00 


per 
A _— North Spy single 


eoceseees evee-cee 3 OO @ 4 00 
sepien, a. Pail Pivnis, per sions 2 00 @ 3 00 
Apples, Baldwins, oer bbl........ 3 00 @ 4 U0 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 2 00 (@ 3 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl......... - 400 @ 6 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. ........... — d5fa— 63 
Peaches, Peeled. ........ ecveee-— 2 (@— 21 
Bosshes, Unpesied...0-.-» ere — 56@— 
Blackberries............. ~ 138 @— 183 
CATTLE MARKE’ t. 
Beer S1pzs: 
City Dressed, ......cc.seeceee -— 8&8 @— Ih 
We:-tern Dressed...........++6 —- 5@— 8 
Live SHEEP 
Wethers..... esasaeceorennccee™® 4Q@=— .6 
Lrve Lamps: 
Fair to DNME.........-ee0002— 53Q— 7 
Live CaLves 
Jersey prime......ccercceeeeem TH@— OF 
Buttermilk ..... vecccevesoocce™ Qe FG 
Hoes, DressED: 
eocceessee86 65 @$7 00 


Btate, per 100 Ibs. oe 
City, a 7 87 «@ 8 12 
Live, State, Western, "100 Ibs.. 8 75 @ 6 % 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


<a Ton. 








oH 


$8 ssssssssssss 


Soluble Te ene GEE Oy oof si = 
Li ters "1 1espha' 

' pmetn = isd Bone .32 00 

« U.S. Phospbate.........29 00 

“« Ground Bone....... 00 

« Crescent Bone...... 00 

« Potato Fertilizer........ S 

00 





*¢ Tobacco Fertilizer 
“« Buckwheat Fertilizer... - 82 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 
“Wheat ” 
ad Cabbage *“ eeecce 
“* AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ —- Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in ote less 
than car-load........-+.+65 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-Joad lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone ami Os- 
phate, per 2, 000 Ibs. ......+. 
Baugh’sT — ‘reboliar Phos 


Sh ageeae B 


3 
3 


60 00 


Steal 85 00 
Baugh’s 
Allen’ reer peeete 
Soluble Marine Guano.......-+- 45 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, ae 7Op, ¢. 


Guano. ees or jth, 
(2,240 Ibs. ‘ie bends ewan coe enel 
Bone, ground tine, rverage...... 
« dissolved, high grade......30 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. 8 
Beriete ot Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Sy mR panetiiet 
Sulphate of Ammonia, | per idditbs.— — 
Blood, per unit........ 
ASHES.—We 
and —@5j for 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
eT Oe 


$3 


23 
Sfs2es 838Es 


l\ée 83688 


$222 S8'88 83388 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


‘4.20 Pultom amd 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 











Financial. 


THE THREE-PER-CENT. BILL 


Senator Wrinpom, who as Secretary 
Windom conducted the transaction by 
which some $550,000,000 of five and six- 
per-cent. Government bonds were extended 
at three and a half per cent., payable at the 
pleasure of the Government, is not in 
favor of Senator Sherman’s three-per cent. 
bill, even as modified by the Senate Finance 
Committee. He thinks that the debt is in 
a better condition With $560,000,000 at 
three and a half per cent., payable at op- 
tion, than it would be with $200,000,000 
placed five years ahead at three per cent. 
He does not believe that the Treasury can 
sell a three-per-cent. bond running only 
five years. he bond should run for at 
least fifteen years in order to be taken by 
the market at so low a rate of interest. On 
the whole, it will be better, in his judgment, 
to ‘‘let well enough alone,” rather than try 
any doubtful experiments. 

It must be confessed that there is great 
force in the view which Senator Windom 
takes of the subject. The fact that the 
three-and-a-half-per-cents. are redeemable 
at the pleasure of the Government and that 
the three-per-cents,, even if taken by the 
market, would not be redeemable until 
after five years is a very marked differ- 
ence between the two classes of bonds. If 
the Government keeps on paying the pub- 
lic debt at the rate of the last year, it will 
call in all the three-and-a half-per-cents. in 
the next five years. The saving of interest 
by the issue of $200,000,000 of three-per- 
cent. bonds would, in the judgment of Sen- 
ator Windom, find more than offset in 
their non-payableness until after the lapse 
of five years. Secretary Folger concurs 
with this view. 








CHARTERS OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 





COMPTROLLER Knox, in his annual re- 
port, called the attention of Congress to 
that provision of law which authorizes each 
national bank ‘‘ to have succession for the 
period of twenty years from its organiza- 
tion, unless it is sooner dissolved according 
to the provisions of its articles of associa- 
tion, or by act of its shareholders owning 
two-thirds of its stock, or unless its fran- 
chise becomes forfeited by some violation 
of law.” He also informed Congress that 
the corporate existence of the national bank 
first organized, under this limitation of law, 
expired January 1st, 1882, and that of the 
second bank will expire on the 11th of April 
following, and that from the latter date to 
February 25th, 1883, the number of banks 
whose corporate existence will terminate is 
893, having a capital of nearly 92,000,000 
and a circulation of nearly 68,000,000. He 
recommended Congress to make provision 
by law for the continuance of the charters 
of these bunks, without subjecting them to 
the necessity of winding up their affairs 
under their existing charters, and then re: 
organizing as new associations. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, has ac- 
cordingly introduced a bill into the Senate 
which provides that any national bank may, 
within a certain specified time prior to the 
termination of its corporate existence under 
the present law and with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, extend its 
period of succession by amending its arti- 
cles of association, for aterm of not more 
than twenty vears from the expiration of 
the period of succession named in the orig- 
inal articles of association. Congress, we 
presume, will pass this bill or some other 
equivalent to it in practical effect. The 
national banks whose charters are about to 
expire can reorganize and perpetuate their 
existence under the present law without 
any additional legislation; yet the process 
will involve inconvenience and in some 
cases embarrassment, all of which will be 
avoided by the passage of Senator Morrill’s 
bill. We can see no reason why the bill 
should not promptly become a law. 





TAXATION OF STATE BONDS. 

Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
fn the case of Charles J. Bonaparte v. The 
Appea. Tax Court of Baltimore City, bas 
recently rendered an important decision re- 
lating to the taxation of state bonds. The 
plaintiff in error asserted that certain regis- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


tered New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
state bonds and stocks, which were held by 
him, as a resident in the State of Maryland, 
are not liable to taxation under the laws of 
the latter state. The two specific questions 
formally presented to the Supreme Court 
were as follows: 

‘*1. Is the registered public debt of one 
state owned by a resident of another con- 
stitutionally taxable as property by the 
latter state?” 

**2. If so taxable otherwise, can it still 
be taxed, although the state of issue has 
asserted its sovereignty over the property 
either by — it or exempting it from 
taxation in the law of issue?” 

The Supreme Court answers both of these 
questions in the affirmative. State bonds, as 
the Court holds, like railroad bonds or 
bank-stocks, have their situs where the 
domicile of the owner is established, and 
are there liable to taxation as personal pro- 
perty, unless exempted therefrom by the 
law of the state of the owner’s domicile. 
Itisa matter of no consequence whether 
the state issuing the bonds exempts them 
from taxation or imposes a tax upon them. 
This would not, one way or the other, as 
the Court holds, affect the power of the 
state in which the owner resides and in 
which the bonds have their legal situs to 
tax them as personal property. No state 
can legislate except with reference to its 
own jurisdiction, and no state can exempt 
property from taxation in another. Each 
state with reference to the question of tax- 
ation is independent of every other. State 
bonds held and owned by citizens of an- 
other state are, like any other personal pro- 
perty held by these citizens, taxable in the 
latter state, if the law so provides. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





But very little change has been mani- 
fested in the condition of the money mar- 
ket during the past week, the same ease 
which characterized the dealings of the 
previous week continuing. Borrowers se- 
cured their wants at 8 and 5 per cent. on 
pledge of stock collateral and Government 
bond dealers were supplied at 2 and 8 per 
cent. Time loans were quoted at 5 and 6 
per cent. and prime mercantile paper sold 
at 5 and 5} per cent., according to the date 
of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been quiet and steady in prices, 
with the exception of 4s, which declined 4 
per cent. ; 

The closing goog were as follows: 


Ask’ ‘a. 
| Currency 68,05. it 





6s cont oF lop Currency 6s,'96.128 — 
4348, 1891, reg...114% 115 ,Currency 68,°97.120 _ 
4s, eet 115 ‘Currency 6s,'98.130 -- 
3, 1907, reg. .... Ht st Currency 6s,’99.191 
48,1907, cou..... 


The pa outstanding under the one 
hundred and fifth call for U. 8. bonds to the 
present time is $821,000, and under the one 
hundred and sixth call $5,954,700. Tech- 
nically the one_ hundred and sixth call ma- 
tured Jan. 29th. 


Goup anp Sriver.—The total amount 
of gold and silver imported during the 
week was $47,708, which, with the amount 
previously reported since the first of Janu- 
ary, makes a total of 339,075. There was 
no gold whatever exported during the past 
week, and the shipments of silver amounted 
to $236,400, which is about the usual 
average. Since January first the total ex- 
ports of specie amount to $1,068,680. 

The production of the precious metals in 
the United States and territories for the 
year 1881 has been estimated in the follow- 
ing proportions: California, $18,020,679; 
Nevada, $11,847,564; Oregon, $1,189,615; 
Washington, $100,968; Alaska, $13,000; 
Idaho, $2,834,474; Montana, $4,359,071; 
Utah, $7,811,288; Colorado, $22,957,160; 
New Mexico, $814,944; Dakota, $3,550,950; 
Arizona, $8,198,766; Mexico (West Coast), 
$2,438,348; British Columbia, $872,600. 
Total, $84,504,417. 

The circulation of standard silver dollars 
forthe week was $133,996, against $107,- 
449 for the corresponding period of 1881. 

Foreign Excuanoz.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been very strong dur- 
ing the week, owing to a light supply of 
bills, arising from the ‘‘ bull” speculation in 
produce, and to an extraordinary demand 
caused by the financial disturbances abroad. 
The sale of American securities here for 
foreign account and the necessity of pro- 
viding for loan bills put out during th 





recent monetary stringency also had an in- 
fluence to stiffen prices. The closing rates 
quoted were $4.854 for 60-day bills and 
4.90fordemand. Actual business was done 
at concessions of }c. to 14c. from posted 
figures. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The statement which 
is issued weekly by the Clearing-house of 
the condition of the Associated Banks shows 
a loss in specie of $408,500, a gain.in legal 
tenders of $864,300, an expansion in loans 
of $1,894,700, an increase in deposits of 
$4,113,300, and an increase in circulation 
of $39,300. The movement for the week 
results in a loss in surplus reserve of $572,- 
525, but the banks stil) hold $9,101,850 in 
excess of the legal requirements. The de- 
crease in the reserve was caused by the 
large increase in deposit liabilities, the 
total reserve having increased about $450,- 


000. 
The following table gives figures in de- 
tail: pe 
Banke. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Depuetts. 
Now York. .$10,126,000 $2,450,000 $396,000 $10,476,000 


Manhattan. 8,020,000 1,581,000 356,000 7,208.000 
Merchants’. 7,184,000 850,900 913.500 6,513,300 
Mechanics’. 7,805,000 1,608,000 438,000 7,081,000 
Onion....... 4,878,900 1,160,600 293.700  4,534.500 
Amerioa.... 9,014,500 1,678,200 589,000 7,104.000 
Phenix..... 8,572,000 838,000 54,000 3,429,000 
GAB. cccocess 6.458.500 3,571.900 463,000 8,152,400 
Trad’smen’s 2,780,030 295,300 83.400 1.471,000 
Fulton...... 1,657.400 870,800 148.400 1,960,700 
Chemical... 13,360,000 8,723,100 450,100 14,201,400 
Mer. Exch.. 4,175,900 778.200 833,508 38,625,800 
GallatinNa. 4.211.000 657,700 123,800 2,389,400 
Btch.&Dro. 1,608,500 856.500 58,200 1,482,300 
M’chs.4Tra. 1,060,000 180,000 136,000 1,002,000 
Greenwich 938,600 16,700 141,200 881,200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,000,900 411.200 172.600 2,274,200 
Sev'nth W'd 984.800 192.400 65,200 1,040,100 
Bt’teof N.Y. 3.847.200 484,500 273,300 8,439,800 
Amer. Ex... 11,565,000 4,170,000 785,000 11,378,000 
Commerce... 15,878,500 8,254,400 508,800 10,707,100 
Broadway.. 6,271,300 006,200 232.200 5,004,000 
Mercantile. 6,676,100 1,198,200 433,300 6,583,700 
Pacific...... 2,263,900 546,400 901,200 2,685,300 
Republic... 5,346,000 485.600 280,300 3,000,100 
Chatham.... 38,615,000 1,018,800 135,000 4,117,000 
People's... 1,417,200 200.800 105,700 1,708,600 
North Am.. 2,787,100 147,000 286,000 2,742,600 
Hanover 7,670,400 848,700 1,060,900 7,416,800 
Irving....-. 8,284,800 572,600 242,200 3.099.000 
Metropoli’n 13.789.000 2,390,000 965,000 11,091,000 
Citizens’.. 2,310.200 424,300 222,700 2,484,400 
Nassau..... 2.885.500 228,300 156.300 2.643,100 
Market..... 8,024,000 606,600 103,500 2.511.200 
St. Nicholas 2,042,100 315.400 95.200 1,680,000 
Shoe &Lea. 8.107.000 698,000 123,000 3,267,000 
Corn Exch. 4,052,900 215,000 148.000 2,752,000 
Continenta! 6,683.800 1,984,400 268,500 6,477,300 
Oriental.... 2.045.600 86,800 408.200 1,949,300 
Marine.... 8,437,000 G4,000 268.000 4.007.000 
imp. & Tra.. 18,915,600 6,353,700 187,500 22,161,600 
Pameoss 053. 18,964,800 4.540.300 1,881,800 22.747.200 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,037,200 266,000 65,400 955,600 
North River 1,000,200 29.400 121.800 1,028,400 
East River.. 1,188,800 121.500 182,000 1,057,700 


Fourth Na.. 17,595,500 4,027,900 758,100 17,287,300 





Cent. Na.... 8,498,000 739,000 1,394,000 873,700 
Second Na.. 3,229,000 642,000 320,008 38,606,000 
Biath Na... 6,845,600 1,747,900 448.000 7,046,400 
First Na.... 14,415,000 8,886,000 370.900 17,380,000 
Third Na... 5.568.400 1,446,400 655,600 6,308,000 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,505,800 184,300 120,400 1,204,200 
Bowery..... 1,721,000 185,000 213,000 1,582,000 
8.9.G0..... 1,496,800 $2,100 449,900 1,801,100 
Ger: Am.. 2,780,000 850,500 101,400 2,540,100 
Chase Na 4,902,200 1,251,600 147,800 5,479,800 
Fifth Av 1,912,000 353,600 158,700 2,202,800 
German Ex. 1,458,700 52,000 194,600 1,652,400 
Germania. 1,899,800 46,000 175,700 1,558,600 
U.S. Nat 4,777,300 846,600 129,200 4,892,260 
Totals....... 822,966,500 68,355,600 19,778,600 $16,109,400 
Ine. Dee. Inc. Inc. 

Comparison. .$1,804,700 $408,500 $864,300 $4,113,800 
Clearings. week ending Jan. 2ist........ ne 21 

Jan. 28th.. . 997,312,840 39 
Galances, week eating Jan. 2ist.. $8,589,606 19 

Jan. asth.. beseerte 32,760,313 27 


The bank superintendent of this state, 
on a question raised respecting the rights 
of savings banks to investin the bonds of 
the State of Georgia, has given official con- 
struction to the law on the subject, declar- 
ing such investment to be clearly illegal 
and unauthorized and in opposition to both 
the letter and the spirit of the General Sav- 
ings Bank Act. The reason given is that 
Georgia repudiated a portion of her debt in 
1877. 


All the shares of the National Bank of 
Mexico have been subscribed for and over 
$3,000,000 paid up. Eighteen thousand 
shares are held in Mexico, 12,000 in New 
York, and 50,000 in Paris. Under the 
terms of the concession, the Bank can now 
begin business. The Inst week in February 
has been appointed for the opening. 

First Comptroller Lawrence has received 
a communication from J. F. Humphrey, 
cashier of the First National Bank of Col- 
orado Springs, inclosing a $1 United States 
note split through in a most artistic man- 
ner, without having disturbed the fiber or 
‘affecting the front or the back of the bill. 

The Treasurer of the United States has 
again reversed his decision in reference 
to receiving payment upon called bonds 
held as security for the circulation of 
national banks, so that banks can now, 
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upon the execution of the necessary papers, 
have their called bonds forwarded to the 
Secretary for payment, 90 per cent. of the 
amount being deposited for the redemption 
of the circulating notes and the remaining 
10 per cent. transmitted to the bank which 
is the owner of the bonds. 

The net profits of the Bank of England 
are $135,000 a week, or about $22,500 a day. 
Carrying the circulation a little further, the 
profits are $3,750 an hour, taking the money 
day to consist of six hours. 

Ata m&ting of the depositors of the 
Mechanics’ Bank, of Newark, N. J., last 
week, it was resolved to recommend the 
acceptance of the directors’ proposition to 
pay 75 per cent., together with whatever 
may be realized from the Nugent property. 


Bank Stocks.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 


b \ Bid. Aska. 
Amerioa......... 151 1 Mech’s & Trad’s.100 110 
rican Ex... — ile .....119 — 
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Mechs Bkg.iss.108 111% 

The table published in this column last 
week giving the net profits and the value 
of the shares of the various city banks hav- 
ing met with the commendation of many of 
our patrons, the following table, giving the 
amount of the last dividend, with the date 
of payment and the date of the last sale of 
shares, with the price paid, is presented for 




















































































































































































































their further information. 
Banks. Capital. | Last Divid.| Last Sale. 
, — « Dec. '81/ 4 1523; Jan. 14,82 
Amerioai i8x:.|"6,000,000]Nov. "81 86 12) Jan 25,9 
scceeeee Cc. |11345 Jan. 12,” 
road eseee 1, Dec. 61) 8 245 May 20,’80 
3ut’h’s & Drov ‘ Dec. 81} 4 [1 Jan. 25,81 
Central gz x Dec. 81} 4 (125 Jan. 25,’82 
Chatham. 450.000} Dec. = Ae 180 Jan. 25,’82 
Nat Sept.’81] 4 (132 May, 6,’81 
.. 1, Nov.'Si] § 206 Dee.21,31 
Ct ae Dec. '81} 844,110 Jan.18,'82 
5 5, 81] 4 \150 Jan. 24.°83 
Contineniree.| © vail 64 |ta* 20m eat 
Corn Exch‘ 1, u ep. 

Yt 6. '81) 3361065 Jan. 25,81 
Eleventh W'd. uly "76) 3 |. 

National Oct. °81/10 36746 Nov. ‘0,78 
fifth Nation’ oi —e- ? | "Seca ae 8a 
fourth Na . an. 

OE payee Nov. ’81) 344185 Nov. 27°82 

Wemue..|§  L00,0U0) 24... cne-fenee one ces ccwenceeess 
errr Nat.. 1,000'000 Oct. 81) 4 [155 Dec. 24,’ 
Ger. a phys Mae “ot : Oct. iter 
Germania -*| 200,000! Nov. 81| 3 101 June 0,'60 
qreenwich .... 100,000 Nov. 3 ‘118 Dee. 14,’8 
fap. & 1redirs Tso0'000 Dec. ‘Bl| 7” 280 ‘Now.18ce1 
‘mi! e ov.15,” 
t Sigg" pease Dee. ‘ {183 Feb. 16,’81 
Islan ity... ,000 July "S0| S gi... ee eeee 
Leather 0,000] Dec. 81) 5 4176 Jan. 18,’82 
M'nuf’rs’ Nat. ae SCE ...-]119 Oct. 26°81 
Manha 2,050, ug. 81} 834/140 Jan. 24,’82 
Marine Nat'l 400,000] Dec. ’81] 4 |14514 Oct.12,’63 
Market.......- 600,000/Dec. 81} 4 |14144 Nov.80,’81 
Mechanics’. 2, Dec. "b1| 4 |150 Jan. 25,82 
Mech. B’kg A. 00,000] Nov. ’81| 234] 1104 Jan. 25°82 
Mech. & T’ders} © \ uly 79! 6/103 “Apr. 8. "81 
M -| 1,000,000) Dec. ’8)' 8 (120 Jan. 27,82 
M ts’, 2,000,000|Dec. 61 834 190 Jan. 7°82 
Mount Morris Di sncaus) enee sotiasaibhnebilien 

‘nts’ 1,000, Dec.’s}! 8 99% Jan. 25,82 
Metropolis. my otpeequneqsensage 
Metropolitan..| 8, Dec.’8!| § 168 Jan. 11,°82 

_. 1, Nov.’61| .. |108 Dec. 1,81 
‘ew York.. 2, Dec. "81; : [142 Jan. 19.82 

Y. Nat. Ex 300,000| Aug "S81) 334]........c0ceeeeees 

County. 200,006 \faly 3 7 Bones namsinvanscns 
inth Nat'l... 750, 00 81) 334 | 1 an. 27,” 

Am'rica} '700,000|Dec. 81| 8 [105 Nov. 23,’81 
forth River... Pye |Dec. 51) 836 )1 Apr. *B1 

«seeee| 300,000) Jam. °82] 5 [15034 Jan.25,’81 
eve 422,700 Nov. ’81| 434'167 Sept. 21,’81 
ooo ,0 Bes. al 4 jl Jan.25,'82 
, 000 ."81) 5 (140 Jan. 25,°82 
“004 July "74 i 195 July 80°70 

uly 90, 
Aug.’61) 4 142 Jan. 25,’62 
eee. TE ® |. cnccasecremcase 
0 July’81' 3 103% Dec.21,’81 
\Deec. 81] 4 (124 Jan. 14,89 
t. ~ |Dec. *81 $46,120 Dec. 24,’8) 
Sixth Nation’ 200,000 |\July St) 3 | .......seeseeseces 
8. of N.¥.(n’w)| _ 800,000|Nov. 81 856338 Dec. 5,’61 
Trad *8..| 1,000,000 | Dec. ’81 \110 Jan. 20,°62 
Duton  *-:| Ye00000 Mey Bt] 8” i864 Deo, Si 

cae cae . a 

United States.| "5001000... |... Bees sare <b 
West Side..... 200,000 July "81/10 |... 0. ..eeeeeeeee 














Stock Market.—Notwithstanding the 
many disturbing reports and the general 
unsettled condition of the market during 
the week, the results are favorable to the 
** bulls,” though just before the close prices 
tumbled and occasioned a reaction in favor 
of the opposinginterests. Among the causes 
which have affected stocks was the refusal 
of the attorney-general to allow suit to be 
instituted to revoke the charter of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad Co. and the 
purchase by Messrs. Gould and others of 
a controlling interest in the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railway, which secures to 
them a monopoly of the Southwestern 
traffic, as well as the many false rumors, cir- 
culated at intervals through the week, of 
intended large exports of gold, with the 
unfavorable statements from the Paris 
Bourse and the fears that the London Ex- 
change might be implicated, in which 
case our OWn market would be affected. 
The uneasiness was to a certain extent 
allayed, though not dissipated, as was 
shown by the high rate of exchange, which 
approached very close to the shipping point 
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pression was felt by the entire list and left 
prices weak and uncertain. What the 
future will be is difficult to say, though the 
belief in higher prices seems to receive the 
The following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations. 
High- Low- Closing 
Sales. est. est. Jan. 28, 


american Express........ eee 
Albapy and Susq............. 





alton and Terre Haute..... 700 41%{ 37 87 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 600 838 80% 82 
american Dis. Tel......... - 900 85 81 81 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 

B.C. R. and N........ 

Cameron Coal....... 

Gamtom, .....2....006 604g 
Canada Southern........... 54 
C., St. P., and O.............. 10,085 84% «686 
C., St. P., and O., pf. 10134 10656 10054 
Cedar Falls............ 18% 18% 18% 
Central Arizona...... 12% 125 125 
Central Iowa.......... eoce S844 SB 
Central Pacific..........000. 8734 «88% 
C., 8t. L.,and N.O. ........ 200 80 80 
d.,C., C.,and Ind........ 1,350 7 8144 
Ohes. and Ohio............. 220 2434 246 
Ohes. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 710 83 85 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf...... 175 24 24 
BiG. GOL. GO. .cceccacseccce 6,085 18% 

Col. and G’ville, pf.......... 500 80 
Chic., B., and Q......... eese 18544 


Chicago and Alton.......... 1,810 
Chicago and Northwestern. 58,191 


Pad 
§ 
apogee PGES rang seg 


garefeoiig je ye 
& 


Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 38,145 1 
Chic.. Mil., and St. Paul... «161,734 10 
C,, Mil, and St.P. pt. pe 6 122 
Cin., S. and C 

Colorado Coal 42 
Clev. and Pitts.. 184% 
Consol. C 82 
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wood 100 Big * 
—y Lom, one Western... 18} 208 iz i 125 

an udson.. . 0546 10 
Den. and Rio Grande... we 6834 7 


East Tennessee.... 
cast Tennessee, 
jreen Bay,.......... 
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Han. amd St. Joseph... . 9546 
Han. and St. + ~~ pf.... 6,100 100% 100 
Houston and Texas 400 vi) 8814 
Illinois Centrai..... L 1813¢ 135 
ro BL, and West so 45 4 
© Shore........ 1 
Lake E. and West vs 3 
Long Island 1,2 57 50 50 
Louisville and Nashville.... 88,750 96% 92 B41 
Lou., N. Alb. 70 TH %% % 
102 102 102 
a 
80 = 25 a8 
S44 90m 87 
‘pt. > a: i 
Memphis and Char... ... 9,540 81 Tas 
Mil. and L. Shore, pf. + 1.150 riy4 1 3” 
Metropolitan. +1000 87% 8&5 
n Centrai 27,700 88 85: 8 
Mobile and Ohio-. 500 aot 83 
Mo., Kan., and Tex: + 14,525 8556 
iT ri P. yy + 55,800 1 1 
y ~* and _ REGS: 754 12214 121 
85 63 85 
ise 1504 1 
we i ie 
1 
¥., L. E., and Western. 153, 900 308 
Y., L. E. and W., pfd .. 2430 a 80 aiid 
, Ont. and Western... 16,690 2534 26 
orfolk and Western, pid. 6,350 54 586 
orthern Pacific 010 S446 8514 
forthern Pacific 4,730 7. 71 72% 
ghio and X. v pf 200 189° 188 189 
hio Southern.. 100 2234 
and Miss. 4,110 Fei) : 8414 
4 m, 200 188 183 183 
io Central 4.215 253g 28% 25 
Oregon Tran. Con 100 «66 65 65 
Ontario Min... ...... 60 85 84 84 
peste _ a o 20,000 4314 4016 42% 
Phil. and Readins. 119,440 6516 15a 159 
Pitts., Ft. W., aud C 1385 185 185 
Pullman Car.......... 6,003 142 184 140 
Peoria. Dec., and C 5,080 36 8344 
Seoksii ver. pr 61% 60 61k 
hmond and Dan 4,625 218 199 2 
toch. an 27% = 87K 
be 174 198 
lock 182g 19816 
3 8% 
27 $34 
ant oe 
4 
84 oe 
15 
ute 
4 
86\4 
67% 
Western Union Tel.. ars) 
United States Express. 78 





Frvanctan IrzM.—The Rome, Water- 
town, and Ogdensburgh Railroad Company 
give notice that enough of the consolidated 
bonds and stock of the Company have been 
deposited to render the plan of reorganiza- 
tion binding and to authorize the committee 
to purchase and reorganize the road, and 
that the time for outstanding holders to 
om a gare with the Farmers’ 

an an rust Company will e 
February 7th prexine” , a Ss 


Drvienps.—The Illinois Central Rail- 
pth te prs has declared a semi-annual 
ividend of three and a half * 
able March 1st. mt The He 
The New York National Exchan 
has declared a dividend of concert T 
per cent., payable February 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


= 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
sof Exchange o 
Exeha; sand Francs, ae 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ REDI' 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF ee 


~MfONEY TO LOAN, 
gncePolicise nat en aes | ee 


—- , . 
BBARD o FARMER, Bankers, 
: Hartford, Conn. 




















THE INDKPENDENT 
of gold. At the close of the market the de 


CHESAPEAKE 


AND 


UHI RAILWAY 


Six per Cent. 


Mortgage Bonds of (SII, 


Peninsula Extension, $2,000,000. 


In Denominations of $1,000 Each, 


Dated January Ist, 1881, Payable 
January 1st, 1911, 


Interest Payable April Ist 
and October Ist, in 
Gold Coin, in the 
City of New York. 


These bonds are secured, in common with 
the $2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mort 
gage on the extension of the road from 
Richmond to Newport News, together with 
valuable terminal property at the latter 
point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, 
radiating from the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
will possess a value many times greater 
than the mortgage and largely increasing 
from year to year. 


Price, Par and Accrued Interest 
from October 1st, 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





Non CE eA BRD ATENEO Goh ™> 


OF ents 
pi foe! wv A to render the of 
— zation inding and to suthorise the — 

under. 


The time tor it w pire February 7 rox. 
holders pecurities will be al. 


ng 

lowed to ) deposit them on or before that date wa with the 
Farmers’ Loan Trust Co., No. 26 Ex tes of the Trust 

ti certificates of 
Company will be ezepetee. Copies of the 
the we may be a from ~~ Company orfrom 
RLES PARSON 

PERCY R. Loan GEORGE D. MORGAN, 


Commi mt § 4 oy 4 
tary, S434 @ St.,N. Y. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find 1 advantages for 
Sese sarees Lye of the same, subject only 
ir personal access and control, at the 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAUL’S CHURCB. 


ts eubject 
to 


= eay ering 
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PROPOSALS FOR WATER BONDS. 


Is 2 i. %. ree the office of 
THE ar Fakuens LO AND TR ST COMPANY, No. 


26 oy City of yo York, until 
noon of Monday, the othe ‘day a February, 1882, for 
the of any portion ow © all of five bundred 
jusand dollars ¢ the first mor 
py tee fd fund 

the Coun afte C 





made 

" LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, b 

of all the bonds will be he 
over wo Se oes tractors from time 
the Consteustt on of the water works, 
completed —¥ put into operation on 

or before Jan. 24th, 1883. 

The bonds are in denominations of one thousand 
dollars each ; are payable twenty-five years from Oct. 


1st, 1881; bear interest at the of per cent. ner 
annum ; have semi-annual cou ae 1 

on iy? Ist days of April and Oc October in each year, 

both principal and interest are pa a in Gaited 

Stated rol 4 coin in the City of New York. 

Payment of the principal and interest of the bonds 
is bye first mortgage, conve; in it 
the Farmers’ Loan Trust Company (of the City of 
New York): lst. The entire system of water-works of 


the com constructed and to be constructed, and 
property, both real and of wha’ 


21 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

rate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCLAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
—- be and Cities,and for Railroad Com- 

d other Corporations. 

WIL. CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions ,waeee property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL EL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 








all its tsoever 
kind ond pai coquired am to be acquired, in con- 
nection therewith tm in the city of ‘Connefi uffs, Iowa. ett 
2d. The charter a t 
the city of Connell Bluffs. 3d. ‘The noome and Feve- plication. 
pit Sor 4 ee Fh 4 special rent, 
'o the city of Counctl , and for water supplied to 
, ly A a dusines manufacturing. 
ra 





lroad, he sinking fund 
before thelr mat off and retire al all of the bonds on or 


ore their maturity. 
ted under the laws of the 
capital stock of seven hund 
usand dollars, for the 
a supply of water from the Missouri River 
into the city of Council. ‘Suits. Towa, and has the 
and enclusins right and privilege, under a special — 
ter ond, franchire granted by the city, to lay wate 
pipes, rate water-works, and supply, the city and 
te inba ants with water for fire p Sion, Sor ‘or man- 
ufacturing purposes, and for domestic 
The city contains a population of about 20, 20,000 inhab- 
itante. It is the eas poe a so ao ion Pacific 


is in 
State of coeey An @ ca) 
and fifty tho 


Teles, on whose transfer about 
one thousand acres within the ol olty. fitaite cee ocated 
the jaree Union Depot, ho and 
stockyards. Seven other railroa ter in the city 


ag he North, East, and South—pname'! y the Chicago. 


Minnea) and Omaha; 
Nerteecdeant the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul ; 
he Chicago, Rook Island, snd. Facto; 3 the Chicago, 


Pacth , ma ite tife City, Bt J h, and C il 
‘acific; a nsas ose) an ‘oun 
Bluffs Railroads. Th beat and Dumb ~ 





e State Asylum 
bepress two and miles from the cen- 

ter of a 
By the isions of the contract with the city of 
Council Blutts the company is to receive a minémum 


aum of twenty thousand lars yea: a pertod o; 
twen: poograensee weatee to be supplied “to the 
for fire protection and municti purposes, and 
amount is to be increased ime to time here 
as additional hydrants are required. The validi 
the contract has recently been unanimously aifirned 
by the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa. 
The net revenue from water-rents for water to be 
tic, business, manu 
, and to the cit 
Py rh it is esti- 
rly. The 


will amount | to the 





interest vor soy 
sum of 


e Coun 
y, at the ¢ office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
‘om 


pany, ork. 

Fach Proposal shi amoun of bonds re- 
culred and the peice the idder erilline to pay for 
each bond of one do! the inter- 
est of which must be added thereto, and should be ac- 
com ied by a check or certificate of de t, payable 
to the order of the Farmers’ Loan and Tru 

ny fc —— to 10 percent. of the amount of 


Bids wil pe opened mn Monday, the 6th day of 
February, 188, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, and the  Siotmens will 
due notice thereof sent to —— 
mediately thereafter. Checks and certificates of de- 

posit received from unsuccessful tidders will at the 
be returned the Tru 


time by ist Company. Th 
remaining 90 cent. of the purchase-money on the 
6 t' t with ne accrued Yn 


Upon the receipt of each final payment the Trust 
Company will deliver the bonds pertaining thereto to 
the purchaser or to his order. 

The right is reserved to o reject —— and = bids not 


deemed for the best interest of the com 
Blank pro also phiets containing copies 
of the arti rporation, c! 


inco arter, chise 
ae ie = “the —< of ’Couneit i inufts, report peliee 
engineer, me an ob med om applica 
tion tothe RMERS’ LOAN AND TRU:T CO 
PANY. No, 28 Gaieees eee 3 ams, SEWELL & 
Broadway ; J. B. McG 
the omiee | of the Counci! Bluffs i 
Company, No. 85 Rrcadway, New York. 
By order of the Board of ‘Directors. 


J. HERVEY DEMAREST, Secretary. 


THE ALLEGANY CENTRAL BB. C0 


First Mortgage 6-per-Oent. Gold Bonds, 
1922. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY UPON THE 
ist DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 

This Road connects at Olean with the Buffalo, New 
York, and Philadelphia Railroad, and the Olean, Brad- 
ford, and Warren, extending to Swain’s, the junction 
of the Rochester, New York, and Philadelphia Rail- 


road and the Buffalo Division of the New York, Lake 
Erfe, and Western. 


The road is bonded for only $8,000 per mile on fin- 
ished road and equipment. 


Particulars furnished upon application to 
POST, MARTIN & C0., 34 Pine St., N. Y.; 
COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS 
25 Pine Street, N N. Ye 


SAFE INVESTMENT. | 


The well-known towa Loanand Trust Company, of 
De Moines, Lowa, offers forsale, tn sums of $200, $300, 
#500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter: 
ust, its 


SIX PER CENT. be wp pa 


t.; “or 
yn acen: Af 1 








secured by real estate mortgages, which among 
a. e choicest pocaren. ot $550 rered to inves ae The 
C phew ee hy ane a pM and Its 
mt three rie e8- 


tae eee 
ide Sree 


aa 
AGGres*: Cc. E. FULLER, Treaserer. 
Des Moines, Towa. 


 SAINIS, C0 CONKLIN & CO., 


g. ERS, 


bee 








and other information furnished on ap 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi. P. ___ WM. P. WATSON, § Sec'y and Treas. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


FOR SALE. 

Brooklyn City R. R. Co. First and only 
Mortgage 5-per-cent. 10-20 Bonds. 
Brooklyn Gas Light Company’s Stock. 

Union Ferry Company’s Stock. 








CITY BONDS, GAS STOCKS, NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


FRANK B. BEERS, 


16 COURT 8T., 31 PINE S8T., 
Brooklyn ; New York. 


/DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 


Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant 
Gold Bonds, 

ed at the rate of $18.000 per mile and secured 
upon wnbou the Railroad and Land Grant. 
FOR SALE AT 1024 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


trWith each First Mortgage Bond, purchased at 
that will be given, without additional payment, 
OOof the eT 8 Second Mortgage Six-per-Cent. 
ncomeBonds, secured upon the same property and 
issued at the Fate of only $7,000 per mile. 
For the Bonds and for information apply to 


BOODY, MCLELLAN & C€0., 


58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Parties Desirous of Deali ng yin 








KS 
will de well to write A 4 < Le on the old Banking 


HOWES a “COMPANY, 
11 waee on KOWwES Se NEW fe 4 ORK 
_—_ ie A transacts a general 8 Stock ‘Commissioa 

ness, W v 
[nterest eels Siloae ate at4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE BONDS OF THE ATLANTA 
AND CHARLOTTE RAILROAD CO., BEARING 6 PER 
CENT. INTEREST. GUARANTEED BY THE RICH. 
MOND AND DANVILLE RAILROAD CO. 

R. A. LANCASTER & CO., 66 Broadway. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





‘ORK, Ay 
I\HE 39th SEMI- MANNUA'L DIVIDEND OF 
the Illinois Centra’ Railroad Company, being 
THREE AND A HALF (334) PER CENT. 
on its capites stock, will be id by the jadorsigned 
March ist, 1882, to shareholders, at the close 
ness, on the lith of February, after ht. and until 
the 4th day of March the transfer books will be closed. 
LV. F. RANDOLPH, Treasurer. 


New YoRK NATIONAL EXcHANGE Bax, * 
New YoOrK, Jan. 24th, 1882. 
SIX TY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
T have this day declared a dividend of three and 
one half (34¢) per cent.. payable on and after Febru 


om C. B, OUTCALT, Cashier. 








Orsics WILLIAMSBURG CITY FIRE cog gg Company, ? 
BRooKLyY#, January 18th, 1 


Asemeace OF STATEMENT, JAN UARY 


ist, 1882. 
pn OREO? Meer ts heart. ene 250,000 00 


and other claims...........+..+ssssesees 828,818 83 
Net surplus..........--seeeceereenere eceres os 500,186 } 58 
ABBOEB. 00... ceeeerereees eevee + $1,074,005 41 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Ten per Cent., payable on 


quae N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


yee LAST HEEN SHOR nL WAY con VULCAN 
TREASURER’ 7 anarp Camas D rez, 


Dec. 23d, 
The Board of Direc ny have thits 
day euctared | a QU SRTER Y sche conipany r 
ee ital stock Vey inod WEDNESD. Y, 
the frst day 0 of Febr next, at this office. 
transfer books ‘will be cinend 6 8 o'ock: P.M. on 








cfg fran the 8ist Matant, will be reopened on the 
f Sa ° fourth day of Febru 
sae ° BiWORCESTER, Treasurer” 
1ZINA TED MINING COMPANY, 
¥ IDEN a 16th, 1882. } 
eS Re, 


yDEY ECLARED FROM THE 
--#, pees LH 8 of TEx 
yable at of 

on Feb. lst, 1888. 


close San Lg t RAN Fae 





DRY GOODS. 


Trm volume of business done during the 
past week in the market for dry goods was 
not as large as it was anticipated it would 
be, though there is no good reason to com- 
plain, as the prospects are of the brightest, 
with the market full of buyers, who are 
evidently in earnest and are only delaying 
their shipments until such time as they 
may complete their ‘‘mems.” The con 
dition of stocks throughout the country 
were never so satisfactory, it being re- 
ported that ninety-four per cent. of the 
manufactures have been consumed during 
the past year. The legitimate trading 
which has so characterized the past six 
months is maintained with no less degree 
and all desire for speculation seems to 
have departed. Outside of a few special- 
ties, selections have been very moderate in 
Spring goods and purely Summer fabrics 
have received but little attention; but in 
staple cotton and woolen goods a fair de- 
mand manifested itself, with a large busi- 
ness in ginghams, white goods, hosiery, 
underwear, potions, etc. The operations 
of buyers are conducted with considerable 
caution in their selections; not from any 
distrust in the maintenance of values, but 
because the hand-to-mouth policy has 
proved to be the safest and most profitable 
in the end, 

Corton Goops.—There was a steady 
demand for moderate selections of brown, 
biexched, and colored cottons, resulting in 
a fair aggregate business; but few large 
transactions were reported in any direction. 
White goods, piqués, quilts, and towels 
continued in good request and leading 
makes are closely sold up to receipts. Cot- 
tou skirtings met with liberal sales and 
there was a fair movement in cotton dress 
goods and special makes of cheviots, but 
the demand for cottonades was, upon the 
whole, unsatisfactory. Prices remain with- 
out quotable change and for the most part 
steady; but the tone of the market is some- 
what less buoyant than noted last week. 

Print-Cloths coutinvue very quiet in de- 
mand and prices are in buyers’ favor and 
somewhat nominal at 88@8 13-16c. for 64x- 
64s and 8c. asked for 56x60s. 

Prints have been im irregular demand at 
agents’ hands, and the volume of business 
was disappointing to holders, in view of 
the great number of buyersin the market 
and the prevailinglow prices. There was, 
however, a fair business in certain makes 
of medium fancies, shirtings, and furni- 


tures, and trimming prints met with mod- 
erafe sales, 

Ginghams.—There was an exceptionally 
large movement in dress ginghams, in exe- 
cution of former orders, nearly all leading 
makes having been opened by agente. The 
current demand for dress styles was also 
quite brisk, and there wasa good business 
in fancies, staple checks, and seersuckers. 
Jobbers are making an attractive display of 
dress ginghams anil a very fair distribu- 
tion has already been made L some of the 
principal firms, although it is yet to early to 
look for much activity in this connection. 

Dress Goops.—There was n more active 
demand for staple and fancy worsted fabrics 
by out-of-town buyers and considerable 
shipments were made to some of the more 
remote markets. Prices have not been fully 
determined upon by some of the leading 
agents, but it is more than probable that the 
enhanced cost of wool will necessitate a 
slight advance upon the quotations of last 
year. Cotton dress goods are in lIimited 
supply as yet, but some business has been 
quietly done in Eastern corporation makes. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR.—There was 
an unusually large foree of hosiery buyers 
inthe market and business in this depart- 
ment has been of good aggregate propor- 
tions. Fancy cotton hosiery was in good 
demand and large deliveries were made by 
agents on account of back orders, There 
was a steady business in Summer merino 
and gauze underwear, and some fair orders 
were placed for heavy scarlet underwear. 

Wooten Goonse,—The condition of the 
woolen gooda market continues satisfactory 
and the Past week has developed rather 
more inquiry for certain fabrics, though 
there was no material increase tn the volume 
of business. The commission houses con- 
tinned to make fair deliveries of light- 
weight cassimeres, sultines, worsted coat- 
ings, etc., inexecution of former orders and 
a moderate amount of new business was re- 
ported in some quarters. There wan a con- 


tinuous demand for “job lots” of both 
heavy and licht-weight cascimeres by 
clothiers and cloth-johbers, which resulted 
in some considerable transactions; but 
stocks are so wel! in hand that holders are 


not, asa rule, Gippened to prank Gop prien oo 








cessions demanded by buyers. 

iug houses have done a fairly satisfactory 
business in Spring clothing; but the weather 
was forthe most part too mild for the dis- 
tribution of heavy clothing, aud it is proba- 
ble that it will be necessary tocarry over & 
good many overcoats until next season, & 
probability that should not be overlooked 
by manufacturers. The tune of the market 
is strong, in sympathy with the staple, and 
all goods of a strictly desirable character are 
firmly held. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


During the past week importers have ex- 
perienced a somewhat better demand for 
foreign goods, though little improvement 
was noticed in the jobbing branches of the 
trade. Silks have received more attention 
from large buyers and a considerable busi- 
ness was done in fancy Summer silks, which 
are generally held at an advance of from 
15 to 20 per cent. upon last year’s prices. 
Low-grade black gros graips are also higher 
than inst year and medium and fine black 
silks are firmly held, as are desirable col- 
ored silks. Black and colored rbadames 
were in fair request and are likely to con- 
tinue in favor; but satins and satin de Lyon 
have not shown much animation and 
there was no movement of importarce 
in millinery silks. Cashmeres have been 
in moderate demand aud, while prices 
are relatively lower in this market 
than at the sources of supply abroad, quota- 
tions are firmly maintained. Fancy dress 
goods have been in irregular demani, but 
there was a fair business in Shoodas and 
other soft, clinging fabrics. Housekeeping 
and tailoring linens were distributed in fair 
quantities and prices remain firm; but 
dress and blouse linens were Jess active 
than could be desired. White goods met 
with moderate sales and there was a fair 
busioess in Hamburg embroideries, imita- 
tion laces, and nets. Hosiery and gloves 
were mostly quiet, but steady in price. 
Men’s-wear woolens were only in moderate 
request and Italian cloths and satin de 
chenes moved slowly, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 


the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 
ree a te alien tia 
Thrown on market..ccccsscsccs BOOKS? "8,914.068 
ince Jan. : 
Raa ee 12,39A.440 10 128,146 
| hf "aan 19028.378 10,500. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSSMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorparY EvEytxe, January 30th, 1882. 
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DAY G000s 


BY MATII! 
Over three-quarters of a Million stock to select from. 


9 All bought tor cnet, and ontd 98 towest city prices. 
ress jawis, mgs, 
Yokeltocy. Feney Goods, Lsdien Oren, Wreph , 
infents’, Boys’ and Girls? Outfits, &c. ? 
Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 
«SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


COOPER #& CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
’ . PRILAPELPBIA, rm 

















Is the cheapest and most elegant fabrie for curtain draperies. 











aw 1 @ rice 9O cts. a Yard, lana by aa Firw- 








inches wide; 
es; very heavy; soft as down ;|throughout the 


all mode shades; superb to Pm-| nation. 


Satin finish both|c!ass Dealers 
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INA MIAMI 


Having made large purchases at very 
advantageous prices at the recent 


London Sales, 


ALT Stenarl&t 


will offer 


GREAT BARGAINS 


at about 


One-Half 


of former prices, as follows: 


Real India 
Valley Cashmeres, 
Umritzers, Deccas, ete, 


The attention of parties intending to 
purchase in specially invited. 


Broadway, Fourth Avs., Sth and 10th Streets 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


Mth §T., SISTH AVE,, AND {ith &f,, 


NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YFAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESTGN, 

ICH FOR GO AlsTY AND WORKMANSHIP CAN- 
NOT BE EXCELLED. OUR _PRISES WE GUARAN- 

TEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


WE ARE NOW SELLING 10,000 PIECES 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM_MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES. AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


FA DS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, Eic. FULL Tixes OF BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE-COVERS. 


THE BARGAIN OF THE SEASON IS OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84. 


A ED IN OUR OWN WORK-ROOMS AND 
YALL MADE IN EVERY RESPFCT. THEY CANNOT 
BE EQUALED BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


BLACK SILKS 


CEN $1. AND $1.49 HAVE NO EQUAL. 
AT 0 vs, EQ 


ARRANTED PURE SILKE. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R.HMACY & CO. 


KER&BROWN | 


LADELPHIA: | 














; I orden, do not fail to 
isend. for our Catalogue 
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February 2, 1882.] 


Snsurmnt 


THE GASOLINE EXPLOSION. 


Tue Winter seems to be very fertile of 
destructions of property by explosions. 
The flour-dust explosion at Minneapolis, of 
which we gave an explanationin Tue In- 
DEPENDENT of December 22d, 1881, is 
maiched by a disaster at Richmond, Va,, 
which resulted not only in burning a 
steamer and valuable cargo, but also io 
killing vineteen persons. The vessel was 
the steamer ‘‘ West Point,” and she layed 
moored at wharf while discharging ovecargo 
and receiving another. Thirty men were 
on board, most of them being stevedores, 
engaged inthe unlading. A large part of 
the lading consisted of kerosene oi] and 
gasoline, of which latter fluid there were 
about sixty casks, and this, without warn- 
ing or apparent cause, exploded. Mames 
immediately enveloped the steamer, and she 
could hardly be cut from her moorings and 
staried away from the adjoining shipping 
before she was all ablaze. The carly re- 
ports of the occurrence say that the cause 
of the explosion was unknown; that the 
only lights or fire of any kind on board 
were the fire under the boiler and a light in 
use by a workman who was in the boiler, 
busy in cleaning it. Probably, then, the 
alleged fire under the boiler was not a fierce 
one. Whatever the fires orlights were, the 
accounts agree that there was no communi- 
cation whatever between either and the 
gasoline or oil. 

But it is of moment to all who are inter- 
ested in fire-risks to know thet actual com- 
munication of flame to gasoline, kerosene, 
burning-fluid, and the like is not necessary 
to producing an explosion; indeed, does 
not, under ordinary cireumstances, tend to 
cause one. Disasters of this general nature 
admit of a scientific explanation, not unlike 
that which has been given of the flour-dust 
cases, The oil itself, the liquid, if of good 
quality, is not explosive. Indeed, the laws 
which have of late years been passed in the 
various states for determining the mer- 
chantable quality of kerosene generally 
prescribe this test: that a sample shall not 
flash ov application of a light below a 
specified degree of the thermometer. The 
average workman or domestic servant called 
to use Kerosene, gasoline, or other fluids 
prepared from petroleum naturally sup- 
poses that the oil isthe dangerous thing, 
and that, if all forms of flame are faithfully 
kept from the oil itself, there will be no 
danger; but this isan error. The peril of 
explosion lies in an invisible inflammable 
gas formed by the mingling of the vapor 
arising from the oil with atmospheric air. 
The probable explanation of the gasoliae 
disaster is that during the voyage there had 
been a steady evaporation of the liquid, 
and the hold had become permeated with a 
compound of the vapor and the air. When 
the men broke bulk, this gas, so to call it, 
was disturbed and made its way through 
the various passageways of the vessel, until] 
itcame in contact with a light which was 
so remote that no one had dreamed it could 
cause mischief. It is thus that the majority 
of these calumities are caused. 








GRAVEYARD INSURANCE. 


WE once more warn all our readers to 
have nothing whatever to do with any so- 
called ‘‘co operative,” or ‘‘ protective,” or 
**mutual aid” life insurance company or 
their agents. So far as we know, the 
whole batch of these concerns are to- 
tally irresponsible, unvreliable, and, in 
plain English, live, breathe, and have 
their being by swindling the public. 
The following information from Scranton, 
Pa., published in the Lerald some days 
since, will show one of the methods adopt- 
ed to keep these wicked concerns alive: 

“The unnatural conduct of a son in forg- 
ing applications for graveyard insurance 
policies on the life of his old mother was 
the cause of a startling lawsuit begun here 
to-day against George Pfeiffer and Adam 
Fleischer, of Pittston, who were brought 
before Alderman Fuller on charges of forg- 
ery and conspiracy. The forgery consisted 
in oer re a policy te the A — 
the Nite of Eva Preier, eee rot ‘ne of 

prisoners. a e ap 
eee which. aan aeons tn rf 
was forged, even to the name of the doctor, 
and, om.the, strength of this poli- 
clap were 


d 
upon the life of Eva Pfeif- 





fer in various companies to the amount of 
$4,000. When the application was -made 
out Mrs. Pfeiffer, who was seventy-five 
years old and was dying at her home in the 
outskirts of this city, was visited by her son 
and Fleischer. They were accomanied by a 
doctor, but nothing was said about insur- 
ance. On learning, some days after, that her 
life had been insured ina graveyard com- 
pany, ft affected her so that slie dicd fn a@ 
few hours. She begged her son Christian 
with her dying breath to prosecute those 
who had consrired against her life, and he 
says he will not rest until he puts them in 
the penitentiury. The prisoners wére held 
in $1,000 each. Other prosecutions are ex- 
pected to follow soon, as there is great and 
growing discontent over the graveyard 
swindle.” 


INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Houpers of fire insurance stocks and 
policyholders will be interested in the 
following table, copied from the Jovrnal of 
Commerce of this city: 
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i es |e gp] § 
‘ "0 § by § 8 g 
: 2 d 3 d > = 
: 8 $ ~ S ; 
: $ 2 ag H 
i ite si Bel: 
American Ex.“ 950,000! 5 | 100/199 70|194 58/110 
*ameriean....| ©759'900| 3%! 50/235 O1|g30 96/160 
Bowery. ---/ 300.000 10 | 25/249 191248 47/ 
Broadway...--| 200.000) 7 | 25266 56/264 23) 
Brooklyn ..... 53,000; 10 17/242 92/248 80/105 
*Citl Socom 5 20 264 4 267 02/160 
City gepecacoctes 70/188 20/181 00/125 
Clinton.. ..... ‘ 100/152 89/154 50/145 
Commercial ..| 900,00 50/148 29/147 35/1L2 
Com, of All 000,000) 4 | 25/186 50/472 15.120 
*Covtinen 1 7.35, | 100 225 60'240 67 '2445¢ 
Fmpire city 34] 100197 Osler 44) 04 
—— and! ‘ aad = 
mporiuim 200,000; 6 | 100/172 65/172 81 120 
Exchanxe 0,980) & | 30/142 79/148 25 105 
Firemen's,. 04000] | BH6| 17/191 Oslle7 OF oe 
‘ vy 127 0 
Firemen’s Tr... 50,000) a YY 42 71|138 75 113 
Greenwich ™% /268 00/269 15 286 
Germania. .... Y 5S | 50/184 20/184 63 160 
Ger.Americ’n.| } 6 | 100/211 24/233 40 190 
Globe... ... - & | £0\164 58/160 O1 125 
Glens Falls.... 200,000, 5 10363 50/307 07 200 « 
Guardian ..... i $ | 100,111 $8)10¥ 75) 70 
Hamil @n.... 0,000' & 15 189 32)182 85 140 
Hanover.......| 1 8 50183 00\183 27°160 
Home... .... 3 10 154 64/160 20/150 
Howard ...... 400,000; §& | £0129 75/125 25.110 
—- & Trad.. , 5 50/138 383\—  — 100 
i ensschnil 200,000) — | 1€0|109 58/101 78 71 
*Jefferson. .... $00.08 5 | 30/251 60\249 54 155 
Knickerb ker. 000; — | 40100 82/102 15) 53k 
Kings Count, 150, 10 {238 24'239 00 225 
Lafayette..... 150,000} 6 | 50/165 28/169 50114 
cnt 50,000; — 25/105 04,102 66; 65 
ene Island 9,000} 6 | 60,154 01/143 00/121 
ard... 0,000 8 | 25/103 52/109 00. 72 
anhattan....| 250,000} 6 | 10))143 57/121 79100 
Manfs’& Birs| 200, $ | 100/898 89/166 251141 
€ vse] 250,000 50/167 81162 40/160 
Mech. & Trad. 6 | 25.221 99 200 00,142 
jercantile.... a 50 115 07 110 04 TH 
lerchants’.. 5 | 50/172 68 180 16.120 
Nassau... ... ; 50:14 08 tn? So oo 
] —- 87 
National ..... 8751160 7 13) o2 113 
N. ¥. Equit.. gic 000, 253 70 254 60/141 
New York... ,000' 5 | 1.0149 00 134 00, ur 
iagara....... 7 | 50.223 32 230 15;184 
North River 4 $5 199 71 338 0014 
P wv laces cece 200,006 8 wees anines soln 
ARBs os -c-gee0s H 4 
People’s... 000! 6 $3482 85.150 15! cs] 
eter Cooper ,000° 10 29 235 77 238 40190 
Phenix....... | 1 } 5 | 59184 84151 16/155 
a... 200,000) § $0 19 s 110 601 80 
utgers \ s \150 
Stundard. 1000, 34) 59/187 57 178 02 122 
Sta 000, 4 | 100 121 75 104 00 90 
Stuyvesant... 900,000, 5 25,168 00 170 00 131 
¢Sterling...... 850,000; — | 100 112 23 107 82, 66 
Tradesmen’s.| 800,000; — 25 127 70.117 90! 90 
United States} 250,000) § | 25.190 90 190 92/131 
Will'sb’g City; 250,000) 10 | 50 279 83 300 07,260 
Westchester..| 800,000 6 | 10 150 33 158 33'i21 
Met. Pl. Glass' 100,000 5 





100'149 50 150 75 125 

*Sorip included. +Capital increased $100,000 since 
January ist. ¢Capital increased since January ist 
$150,000. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


WE recently addressed a letter of inquiry 
to the Superintendent of Insurance at Albany 
regarding the above. company, which went 
into liquidation in 1873, and received the 
following reply from him. 


“This department is now preparing 
and will be ready ina few wecks to pay a 
dividend of thirty per cent. out of the avails 
of securities deposited with it by law to 

licyholders and beneficiaries of the 
Reshesl Life Insurance Company. These 
dividends are calculated on the valucs of the 
severtl policies as fixed by the referee aud 
confirmed by the court. The Insurance 
Department no authority or discretion 
in the premises, except to pay the several 
sums as thus fixed to the parties entitled. 
It desiresto pay directly to the beneficiaries, 
without deduction or commission of any 
sort. This will be done io all cases unless 
such policyholders or beneficiaries employ 
an attorney and invest him with lawful 
authoritv to a collection, a st we 
ingewhich;is, ev unnecessary. can 
only feu in reducing the smallsum which 
the beneficiary will receive in dividends out 
of the large sum he has invested in pre- 
miums. The object of this circular is to ad- 
vise all policyholders, not to. mt fa | 
attorney whatever, but to apply rectly: t 
this department for their dividends, when 
the same will be paid in full, without any ° 
charge ‘or, deduction. whatever. Various 
attorneys have gathered up large numbers 
of these claims and are making demand on 
this department for thelr, payment. No 
such payment will be made to any such at- 
torney or any other parties than the persons 
pamed in the ‘schedule funle&s by éxpress 
snd peremp order of the court), with. 
out the presentation of a complete power o 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


attorney, acknowledged and ‘authenticated 





in due form. Thisdepartment is determined, 
80 far as lies in its power, that the right- 
ful owners of these moneys shail receive 
them in full. Attorneys charge from twenty- 
five to fifty per cenf. for collection and 
render po service whatever to the policy- 
holder. ‘The only interest thet is served fs 
that of the attorney. The Superintendent 
Advises that application be made to him at 
once by letter, when each case will reccive 
prompt attention in due course of business. 
No delay whatever will occur, except such 
as is necessary to reach each application in 
regular order, The Superintendent further 
advises that powers of attorney already 
given be revoked, exccpt in cases where an 
actual sale has been made of the policy, and 
right collection transferred because of 
such sale. All policyholders who have not 
thus parted with their interest may receive 
their money direct from this department by 
following the advice contained in this cir- 
cular. 

‘‘ CHARLES G, Farrman, Superintendent. 

‘““P. §.—At some time in the future a 
further small ,dividend will he paid, of 
which due notice will be given.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue officers of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn., are asking 
the legislature of that state to pass the fol- 
lowing bill, to enable the Company to do 
an accident business: 

“SroTion 1. That the Mutual Benefit 
Life Company of Hartford, Connecticut, be 
and the same are hereby authorized and 
empowered to issue certificates of member 
ship, whereby persons receiving the same 
shall be entiticd to mutual protection and 
benefit of eases of personal injury, which 
certificates shall state on their face the agree- 
ment with the members receiving the same 
and when signed by the president and 
countersigned by the secretary shall be 
binding upon the Company. " 

‘*8xrc. 2. All certificates heretofore issued 
by said Company, having for their object 
and purporting to give mutual protection 
and benefit in ease of personal injury, are 
hereby validated and confirmed and made 
the binding obligations of said company.” 
We hope the above request will not be 
granted. The concern is and has been for 
a long time in very bad odor, has done 
business in defiance of the positive instruc- 
tions of the insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut, and we believe is totally unworthy 
of public confidence or credit. Its charter 
should be repealed. The less in number we 
have of such corporations the better, and 
the legislature will do well to provide a 
way to wind up this and all others like it— 
if any—within its borders. 


...In April, 1881, Dr. Samuel R. Patton, 
a dentist, of Ripon, Wis., insured his life 
for three thousand dollars with the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society, pay- 
ing the premium for the first year. The 
following month he suddenly disappeared, 
his hat being found floating on Green Lake 
and the row-boat used by him floating bot- 
tom upward. Proofs of death were sent on 
to the Provident office; but, as Patton’s 
dead body was not found, the Company 
thought best’ to make an investigation, 
which developed the fact that Patton had 
deserted his wife and that three montis 
after his supposed: death he was known to 
have been in Montreal. He was then 
traced to Mechanicsville, Maryland, where 
he did a large business in his profession of 
dentistry, until quite recently, when, his 
true character becoming known, the people 
refused to have anything to do with him. 
He was known to us as long ago as in 1874, 
when an attorney at Ripon wrote us that he 
was a “long-faced, sanctimonious fraud.” 
He recently left Mechanicsville, where he 
was ‘‘the greatest beau im the neighbor. 
hood,” for parts unknown. 





...-A law-firm in the city of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have sent circulars to some of the 
policyholders of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York stating that 
they will collect from the Insurance De- 
partment of this state the dividend due 
them, charging 50 per cent. for services, 
Agnin WE Bay) (a8 “we “lnve™ frequently 
said: It is not necessary for any policr- 
holder of a defunct life insurance com- 
pany to employ any lawyer or agent to col- 
lect his claim. The duly-appointed re- 
ceiver and the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance will see that each policyholder is paid 
the amount due.him, without the interven- 
tfon of any lawyer or agent. Policyholders 
of the National Life Insurance Co. should 
write "the Superintendent of Insurance, st 
Albany, N. Y., askiog him for the dividend 
due them. shied ; 128 















TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE annual statement of the Ztna Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., ap- 
pears in this number. By examination of it, 
our readers will find that the Aitna is one of 
the best among the solid companies end is 
entitled to full confidence. Its assets now ex- 
ceed $27,000,000 and its surplus, by the most 
rigid test of solvency, exceeds $4,000,000. 


MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Merchants’ Insurance Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, in its 1st of January state- 
ment, printed elsewhere, shows a clear surplus 
above {ts capital, which is $400,000, and a 
proper reserve for reinsurance, unsettled losses, 
ete. of $450,000. Its total assets, in good 
securities, amount to $1,128,994.08. A sound 
and wortby institution. 





STANDARD FIRE OF LONDON. 


In looking over the statement of the United 
States branch of the Standard Fire Office (Lim- 
ited) of London, England, it is seen that the 
assets amount to nearly half a million dollars, 
and the surplus is $288,255.87. The trustees in 
this country are General Grant and Wm. A. 
Wheelock, ex-president of the Central National 
Bank. Under the direction of the resident 
manager, John W. Simonson, the Company is 
making a good name for itself in the United 
States. 


THE NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, of London and Edinburgh, favor- 
ably known to the business men of this coun- 
try, as it isin Europe, presents its annual state- 
ment to our readers in another column, show- 
ing home office assets amounting to $9,947,178, 
and in their United States branch office 
$2,044,664.25. This company has also a large 
subscribed reserved capital, which may at any 
time be called, if necessary. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, in its January statement, 
shows a net surplus of assets amounting to 
$6,291,580.90. Ite gross asseta held in this 
country, including real estate, Government 
bonds, cash in bank, etc., amount to $4,777,- 
580.62. After a fair allowance for unpaid 
losses, reinsurance, ete., there is held here the 
handsome surplus on its United States busi- 
ness of $1,829,107.39. The locel managers avd 
directors of this company are all men of the 
highest cheracter and the institution itself is 
worthy of a)] confidence, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The annual statement of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, printed else- 
where, Indicates prosperity and strength and 
shows receipts for premiums, interest, and 
rents during the year of $1,251,755.26; disburse- 
ments for death-losces, expenser, taxes, ete,, 
$1,115,058 13; total assets, $7,143,465.47 ; total 
Habilities, €6,336.552.19 ; surplus Massachusetts 
standard, $806,913.28; New York standard, 
$1,260,580; with 13,396 policies in force, insur- 
ing $30,141,192. Under its present efficient and 
conservative management this Institution is 
sure to continue {fn its prosperous course and 
steadily multipjy its patrons and friends. The 
officers are E. W. Bond, president, and John A. 
Hall, eccretary. 





THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tho past year has been a bard one for both 
fre and marine tneurance companies. Such 
inetitutions have good and bad seasons, and 
the year 1881 wili be remembered as one of the 
latter and, al) things considered, one of the 
most unfarorable in many years. Among 
the marine companies the Atlantic Mutual 
seems to sail along smoothly, from twelve 
month tec twelvemonth, withont overmuch 
anxtety about winds or waves, rain or shine. 
Once a year it comes to anchor, opene its log- 
book, and modestly tells its patrons and friends 
the story of its vovago, and then sails ov again 
as usual. The noticeable figures for 188i, as 
presented officially tu another column, are as 
follows; moering premiums received, 85,627,- 
021.57 ; Josses paid, $1,775,882.80 ; assets an 
hand, 218,165,166.40, . Six per cent. interest 
will be paid, on the Tth of ‘February, on all 
ontstund ng certificates, and on ths same day 
the certifiestes of 1877 will be redeemed and 
Fanveted.| On the second day of May next 
certificates representing » dividend of forty 
per cent, op the net earned premiums for the 
year will be issued. . : i. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Tue Equitable Life Assurance Society, in its 
Twenty-second Annual Statement, published 
in this issue, deserves special notice. Its re- 
ceipts for premiums during 1881 were $7,712,- 
806.78, a gain of $879,860.72 on the previous 
year. Its receipts for interest, rents, and profit 
on investments were 82,370,698.70, a gain on 
the previous year of $467,945.88. On the sev- 
eral items named the aggregate gain in income 
for the year was the handsome sum of §1,347,- 
806.05. The Society begivs the present year 
with total assets, at their market value, 
aqiounting to §$44,308,541.89, which is a net 
gain on the previous year of $3,199,939.57. Its 
present undivided surplus, New York stand- 
ard, is $9,915,496.89, a gain on the previous 
year of $687,202.68. Its new insurance, writ- 
ten in 1881, amounted to $46,189,006, a 
gain on the previous year of $11,018,291. 
The present risks outstanding are $200,679,019, 
an increase, showing a gain in the business 
over the previous year of $23,081,316. The 
total liabilities of the Company, including 
legal reserve for the reassurance of all existing 
policies, are $34,393,045. Other important 
points and statements are made in this annual 
exhibit which deserve special notice—viz. : 

The total real estate owned by the Society 
yields a rental of over five per cent. 

The total amount! of new assurance written 
during the past eleven years is larger than that 
of any other life assurance company during 
the corresponding period. 

All policies issued are incontestable after three 
years. 

“eath losses are paid immediately after 
proof of death is furnished, without the usual 
delay of sixty or ninety days. 

The total amount paid policyholders since 
the organization of the Company is $61,912,081, 

The Company begins the new year without a 
single contested claim on its books. 

rhe foregoing statement of facts and figures 
show the rapid progress and steadily increas- 
ing popularity of this great institution, involv- 
ing now the welfare of tens of thousands. Its 
efficient and conservative officers and man- 
agers are well-known business men, who give 
their time and strength unsparingly to pro- 
mote its growth on safe and solid foundations, 
well deserving the good-will of all parties 
interested. 





INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Assets, gon. tet, 1081. sk. an asnartatned by 





jag Ohio, and New J 

sechusetts. and New h . ~eandbt 72315 08 

[.tabbiicies, as stated by same......... ace 385 
urplue by Massachusetts Standard... : Speibges 08 

Sarplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,906 O08 


All policies non-forfeltable after second 
low expenses; large dividends declared ee 


OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vico-Fres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF 


MECHANICS’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF B ROOKLYN. 
166 Broadway, N. ¥.; | 2 ag f-4 217 Montague Street, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building. 
"BROOKiY®, January ist, 1862. 


CAPITAL PAID IN CASH ,000 00 
Reserve for all pe including un 

67,707 94 

66,006 43 


paid losses ($8,758 48) and reinsurance, “ 
Fee MI onan ncdeccsansepounpecanaanosesewen 166. 


Gat BGSGED. cccccccssnccee coscsesceses $483.714 37 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, President. 
DANIEL CHAUNCEY, Vice-Pres, 

WALTER NICHOLS, Secretary. 

MERRITT TUTTLE, Ass’t Secretary. 





1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS * MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSF 4 EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUA 

Every policyholder a yet T and entitled to 

partic te in distributions of surplus 
o Mass. uon-forfetture applies to all policies and 

unin the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
&. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL. See 

_JO8N B. PEN DERGAST, Sup’ i tof Agencies, — 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Breadway, ‘ Y. 


Beer tis uatinakenne’ BRE 

T SUBRPLUGB...............005- 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. .92,400.083 38 
B. 4. WALCOTT, President. 








I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and tiee’y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
1882. 
37th Annual Statement of the 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





sete eeceeseesceeees 


Balance January ist, 1881..........++.. 


EXPENDITURES IN 1881. 


$38,767,021 15 
ASSETS. JANUARY ist, 1882. 
































ia as cnnnietns enenvecdpsonsnrvipipaatnetio panaeball plies $607,617 83 
Loans on United States Bonds as Collateral... .............ccccsccccsecncceeeceeeeseseecenes eecece 4,440,000 00 
tes Bonds, ee 4,967,000 00 
ane 188 vs) 
000 OC 
7,088,736 68 
Real Estate, Com oe Building, New "283,453 49 
Real Estate, m Soressooure, New Tork and WN. J.....0.0. otto 83 
Pr Loans 0’ Policies SUN ne. / itneetasnencnenansenenennnanes 51 
Mechanics’ National Bank deposit. § i$ 
Premiums in transit, since recefv 
Agents’ balances and Cash fo 2 84,801 28 
983, 180,021 62 
a a OL TTT TT TTT eececocceccs 
| = wb Premiums on Policies in force. ............seceeseecees oa ite Be 
682,477 61 
SE ne PRR DE ee ee $34,079,099 23 
Deduct, ‘pamect U. 8. v8. 004» ther Bon “eetate te ‘sus widen $1,832,307 00 
edleentes nee tae decetiees esate tals 100,000 0@ 
LIABILITIK&S. 
eveSend, 6 per cent., 3 orccdece- cocceooccococcocces 
policy claps dite and 1 
Premiums pa im Bdvance.........-.006+ coca seotocoscocccocecces 
regards holders ues... aad 
peels a “LHRH 
w Yo Sdediaplbeseetvovennseas 
ther From the he surplus as above a declared payable on the anniversary of les 
“Number of priictee in force January Ist, 1882, 46,652. 
nsuring 
I . 
pinsotone. AMZ! DODD, President. 
ENRY McFARLAN, BENJ. C. MILI 
rere’ oT EDW'D a 


THEODORE MACKNBT, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, 


ne 


EDW'D H. 


Every Policy Issued by this ‘abeoturely Non= tpine | sh she, _ fF etowtng Conditions and is 


In case 0) after two or more Ful ny] the full Four Per Cent. 
Value will S be apgited by the Company, at the option or ne Asoured, im either of two 
tension of th the I 





ag 5 4 {the ‘Original Polley witht in Three Mon 
ECOND, surrender of na 
So. way up Policy L may a ey A ee for es, He pays bis 


T ars, receiving the | —— of pany, and tops paym result 
Premiums for we: = The whole $10, Insurance w: be extended for Ten Years and Forty-six days; 
or, SzconD, He would receive a Paid-up Policy for $2,660, 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 
RECEIPTS IN 1981. 





PPITTTTITi titi 


DISBURSEMENTS. 











Expenses on Real Retate obtained by Foreclosure (taxes, insurance, repairs, costs, care, ete.)...... 








[February 2, 1889, 
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The Twenty-second Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


Fer the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 


Amount oF LEDGER AssEeTs, JaN. 187, 








Cebacebtnncccsss eccccsscoceecenpcesenece $33,409,844 02 
INCOME. 
evcccccccccccess $7,712,806 78 
terest, Rents, and Net 
Profits on Investment.... 2,370,698 70 10,083,505 48 
$48,493,349 50 
ee 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
> wit ghar en ee Wainee end “hu” $2,756,540 50 
nuities 2,042,184 60 
ted Endowment and 
tine Policies 437,680 437,680 63 
1 Paid Policyholders.. 6 
Tota’ Pat olicy --5,236 353 63 
Commissions send Advertisin 973.972 = 
State, County, and City Taxes. 00.662 52 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS............ss0ee00+ $6,981,400 47 
Net Case Assets, Dec. S1sT, 1881........ $41,511,049 03 
manenreniamessonen 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.......-.-+-+--.+--++ 920,000 97 
Sew Jose Real Estate, includ! the ~ 
oy — — webb 5,972,570 07 
UNGEr LOTCCIOBUTE. ... «0 ee eeensecereesene 
United Sta tes Stocks, State mocks. ee 
Stocks, — Stocks a ethorjned & the 
Laws of the State of New ¥ ee 12,131 764 56 
y =a 265,000 
Real Estate outside State of New 
York, including purchases under 
forecio- = = Sobiety’ s Buildings 8,001,008 28 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
tories, on interest and 
pusince yo eavsncsce iit ‘ot Pre 1,607,745 45 
gents On acco’ 
UMS... cccreeccccccccccccoccescocccooes $3,464 68 
41,511,949 08 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
COTE. 200 cccccccccncocgececcc cscocscoccosooce 1,465,534 44 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.... 945,777 42 
Premiums due aoe in pooeese ee = 
jums 
9). 9 caeneagvee = puabncndoeesccctes 259.663 00 
Premium............----sse0008 __796,618 0 618 00 


Fetal Ascote, Dec; 31. hah hGe: 808-541 60 


serve ha reassurance ora 
policies 


pneccaseseconnenjesehppecesenonenee 34,808,045 00 

T 1 alone fag Comp oopecs saat 915-406 39 

oe rich ae . $5,802,837 89 
of poueten Cy 

Polictes in Tom 4,618,159 00 





New Assurance written in 1881, 
$46,189,006 00. - 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 
$200,679,019 00. 

Total amount ef new assurance writter 
during the past eleven years larger than 
that transacted by any other company. 

Total amount paid sety 01 012, O81 sinee the 
organization of the Society, $61,912 

The policies written by the alee are IN- 
CONTESTABLE after three years from their 
issue, and such incentestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt at the 
Seciety’s office in New Yerk of satisfactory 
proofs ef death, and without the usaal de- 
lay of sixty er ninety days. 


The Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 


The total real estate owned by the Seciety 
ylelds a rental of over five per cent. 
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surplus beyond capital “aiid al other’ Ma wee Established 1853. SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
pebeewecdocenoccosocs soccecoe eeseeees £50,061 08 WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
— $1,128,994 08 Medtcal Examiners: 
NEW YORE BRANCH OFF:0R. JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. 





GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 





BE. W. Socorr, Supertatendent ef Agencies. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


FE TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1882. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, at cost......@25,227,060 28 
RECEIPTS, 


1,456,664 71 $3.851,315 00 
078.375 28 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
$1,231,680 


75.000 00 
138,503 48 

18,773 4 $3,300,667 29 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, nt, Sirs. --$25,777,707 99 








8S e 
Real Estate........... $543,4 
Cash on hand and 
in Banks..... ..... 3,829,214 18 
U. 8. Bonds........... 1,179,801 
Railroad and 
Stocks and Bonds. . 88s, 
Bank Stocks......... 1,035,478 04 
State, Town Bonds. ty, 
a To ds.. 6,427,821 02 
by eal ‘Estate, 
valued over $34,- 
000,000 00.......... 9,530,672 54 
Loans on Collate 
arket Value, 
16,835)......... 429 81 
Loans on Person 
Bec scvcesece ° 634 75 
Loans on existing 
Policies, the pres- 
ent value of 
which exceeds 
,090,000 00....... 2,649,517 70 
Due from its 
and ant yi. 
amoun a 
Agents and others. 7,857 73 


ASSETS, Dec. Sist, 188), at cost. $25,777,707 99 
Interest @ue and 





accrued, it. 
ie. eereeeeneee *  9441,049 49 
of Collec fom 68,606 82 
Qusinaal Premiums 120,722 78 
a hae 
ae Reaper 647,707 68 «—«1,278,176 77 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882... $27,055,884 76 
LIABILITIES, 
and Cl 
a cleats yet 
Woe esate $308,588 05 
Eee due, 80,148 0 
, ™ ee 
10) ae 3 
exist- 


surance on 
= hig re 
cent 40. 
Less value — —_ 
dE 73,140 80 80 22,485,442 30 
uae Rai 


miums, 20 per o’nt. 37,865 92 822,868,044 76 





SURPLUS 48 REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS : 
By Connecticut ond Massachusetts 
$4,187,840 00 


OT 
By Stan 

most other States ex: 5.600.000 00 
Sta’ it of the En tire Rece d 

*tareeme e nts Ea ie. Neciunine © * a 
business to Jan. ist, 1 
J 1 188. sate y 

Bssintse oct” nt S84 958-498 48 


RecerPts to January ist, 1882. . ..884,004,738 12 
Paid to retevae old- 35 19 
ers for Claims by 
Death and Endow- 
ments .. .....,,..-822,456,575 78 
Dividends to Polley- 


holders and _ for 
Surren 


veseaeeersceveeee 24,206,507 17 
id to Poli 
Tyger mene UCT a conae 20 
Pras 1,612,587 90 
Paid wns 
Rein- 
ance. 1,418,040 14 
om... 107,075 08 3,188,612 07 
f Manage- 
Uae 9,827,245 16 
ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS........... $59,127,030 7,030 13 
Balen sine ‘of Securities yr tbe ee 99 
1ieetcs toes snd Aesrgnd....7"7". tat ake $8 
Premiums m= Course of Collection. 68. 
-annual Pre- 
ums due subsequent to Jan. 
UBBB. ....---egereeeseseseneseee 120,722 78 
ROSS an, Ist, 1882.. 
Policies in force Jan. Ist, oe eueees 
Poe insued fa i081,” S768; in 77 9S 04 
— wepgdecencscocccsocooegsccece 8,207,220 00 
LKE 
ORGAN G+ 2, Vices LEY, Eresident. 
1 E Cu 
popmesaat: 


Oo 
bon WwW. are Lay D.D se 
Consulting Physician. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street, 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 
eases TARE cas 


42 Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Ineued. 


Ta. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C.P, FRALEIGH, Seovelosy.. = BU 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, J axvary 257TH, 18682. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist December, 1881. 
Premiums on ty Hy Riskefrom Ist Jan- 
wary, 188i, t December, 188!..... 


Premiums Sg Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1 





Premiums marked off ag -y January, 
1881, to 8lst December, 1: 


Losses paid during the same 
gy ervcedsccccseceseccess $1,775,£82 80 


- $4,110,176 72 


be Company has th the follov following Assets— 


United aes and State of New York 
Stock, City, Penk, and other Stocks.. 
Loans, secured b; and otherwise. 

Real katate p Claims due the Com- 


+ $8,965,758 00 
1,729,500 00 
491, 1 18 

1 a 
we ecedovecoccossooocecosccccecs 35%, 765 %6 
AERBERE 2. .ccccccccccccccesccsccscccceeed $13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
fesued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
OHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. M ; OHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. 0 LEMOYNE, 
H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 

JaMES LOW, RLES H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 

» STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMU TS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. CHA DO LEVERICH 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ROYAL PHELYS. WILLIAM H. &, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND ORACE K. THURBE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


‘AM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
254 Broadway, New York; 
179 Montague jague Street, Brooklyn. 





Cecceecccccccccccce "4,981,048 66 
4,729 76 


926,314 90 
9454,727 08 84°" 
250,808 75 714,581 73 


$5,640,546 63 





Premiums received in 1881... 
Interest and rents received 
in 1981 


1,101 85 


Policyhold- 
St ber $446,657 03 


peacecsccces $45,758 27 
41,518 20 
23,918 30 
89,857 48 


$150,552 75 
$597,209 78 


$5,043 636 55 


$5,043,636 85 
“eluaing Capital Stark 


re 
Std, Stake of Ne Yas. ..-sseessees 83,771,675 30 
ge ae: acaiis Se +271,961 35 


eee eeseeeeee seseses 


- Mic iak 
Teiaze since organisation, seseesccvess 2,414,811 45 
Detect intestet recetved to Death Losses paid 


ae aca Vaterest received’ $3 ¥caai” Seath 1.377 
L oe 








AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only loug experience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 


Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880............c0ceseeeeeeeeees $22,420,204 





Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1851............ 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held.......c.ccccccccccccccccece $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders .........sesesesseeeeee 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 
IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880.................4. $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income.................-...- 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income.................esee00+ 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.................. 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued................... 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................- 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...................06+ 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force.................--- 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880................seeeeeeeeeees 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880..............s.eeeeee: 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—tbough sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES 3 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINs, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
BENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS. WEIGHT, 1.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


HENRY TUCE, M.D., | Medical Examiners. joe-President and Actuary. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 


Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application. 








1809. 1sse2. 


North Dritish ant Mervantile Insurance Company 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


HOME OFFICE STATEMENT. 
PAIDcUP CAPTPA Tec ccccccccccs coccccccccces coccccccccescscococcccscssscccecocesees: coscesecoeed $2.250,000 00 
Net Fire Sarplus.. Ges 0+ cocccesdn ss pbscogesbenesensbocnaccsbee ccsstocce..cubessbes «..-» 5,054,224 00 
Total Liabilities.. ; SB ee Ret ee eokt 2,642,954 00 
Invested and Cash Fire Speeds See I Ee og Ee re MB $9,947,178 00 


ital, for which the Stockholders are personally liable, not yet 
Subscribed Capital, for sch tt fa. 99, 750,000 00. Pp y . y 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1882. 


Invested and Cash Five Assets, ...ccscscccccccccccccccccccss $2,044,664 25 
LIABILITIES. - 


Unpaid Losses. oveccce 
Reserve for Reinsurance. 


$ 98,813 55 
$78,125 46 








Total.. , es eccccecesceccceseces cnccoesecosescccccocooseoseo*secessosccoees . 976. 939 O01 
Net Fire Surplus. veepencecnccsnnsenesetedbeeees. 6e000deecencnamnsenetinensanaseete anen* 1,067.725 24 
NE viscid tacdeiewesinctedenchebeheaek Cineacesee eanenneenens $2,044,664 25 
NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
SOLON HUMPHREYS. Fsq., Chairman \E. D. Morgan & Co.), Hon. 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
p AVID DOWS,J 6q. ‘David Dows & Co FZRA WHITE, Esq., 
£. P. FABBRI. Esq. (Drexel, Morgan & Co.), J. J. ASTOR, Esq. 
CHAS. E. WHITE, SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 
Managers. 
Office, 54 William Street, corner Pine, New York. 
SATE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceeding!ly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND ‘D INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


Liverpool and London and Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1881. 





GPoss Fire AsSets, ..........ccccccccoscccscccecees***eccccccessesesereeseseres**: eens $12.167.588 44 
Fire Liabilities, including Paid-up Capital... .cecccccerseerssteveeteereersserees 5 875,057 54 
Net Sprplus ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescvccesecess $6,291,580 90 
STATEMENT, U. 8S. BRANCH, JANUARY Ist, 1882. 
ASSETS. 

Reeal Bstate. ...... ccc ecene ce ecccesccnmeteeeeteset set teeeeseeameeeteeeereeteag erase ee $953,000 00 
Loans 01 Bond and Mortgage. ........cccccccccccccsecccccecccccccccceseesssseeeees 1,288 586 CO 
United States Government Bonus ....... cecccssccccesccececrorecsoccesssseeeesees 1,552,687 50 

eecer ee ew eee + ceeeeece+ceceeseseseees ss *coeecesessescoes 527,354 16 


estes 455,961 93 
$4,777,589 62 





LIABILITIES. 





Outetanding Lesses,......ccccecscesse sccae-ceseereceeecee ee $161,094 20 

SN SII ccanseee cccesetvecevecsnntertesnenscnd 1,988,017 96 

All obtner Liabilities. ..... 0... ..ceeescececteretevecseeetsrtecees 409,870 07 2,948,482 23 

SUIPIUS......cccceccccecccecceccccsccesscccscetseteescescees $1,829,107 39 
ee 

INCOME, IBB1e. ......cccccccccccccsee seeeeessecensssetseteeseseeseeseserseener®treeceee® $3,086,872 09 

PIER, BERec ccccccevccccccccestevergscqsecesscosesconsesecosccs eecccccccccccocs 2,620,263 72 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE. 
Chairman, RUBERT B. MINTURN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, JOHN A. STEWART. 
Resident Manager, J. E. PULSFORD, 
Deputy Manager, HENRY W. EATON, Assistant Deputy Manager, GEO. W. HOYT. 


CONTINENTAL |NEW ENGLAND 


(Fire) Insurance Co. MUTUAL 


New York, 100 Broadway. 


AbEXANDER HAMILTON, 





Or¥ices 
Continental! { Brooklyn, cor. Court and “Mon @ Sta. 








Buildings: / and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,374,119 58 
Sate Sr ee ee haa "9 
didactic dekestehecsencntoane . 1,000,000 00 . 
WEP QURPLOS OF BOSTON. 

Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 Aesetea . ++ ++ + «© © «© $15,941,279 40 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 5: 0,000 00 Liabilities .. 2. eecese 13,352,918 88 
Jnallotted Surplus....... - 5 . ! 1 
Unallotted — ron a 28 1,401,361 3S Total Surplus ..... . O3.: 58M,960 59 52 
Total Cash Assets, July ist, 

VENER cocseecesbssseecscccccccees $4,007,065 29 BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

prnacrens: JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMBORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOURE, 2d Vice-President. 


MUEL D. BABCOG SAMUEL A. SAWY! 
Sho * HENRY B. HYDE, > 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


bORGE 6 

8. B. CHI TENDEN, JNO. L, 

NENEY C. BOWEN WHLCIox. oF op Gives the advan f the recent New Yi 

IENKY ©. VE. GTON ¢ o ow * 
URELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, ye ork Non 


forteiture Law in its policies. 


i 3. RICHA 
THEODORE i HUSTED, JOHN H. REE ‘ ee 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, ESTABLISHED in 1850. 


I ’ TH, SAFE. 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURL BUT, RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
SEYMOUR i. HUSTED, EDWA 


a Agents wanted in some of the best states 
ALEX. E. 0 PRADISH JOHNSON 

L, ANDRE ews, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM ppt Loos eS ~ Pog oy Company. ry city and large Town. 
r YY. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, y 
GEO. W.LA 5 ne be ay ae 
JAMES FRASER, SLATE C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres't. 


HIRAM RARNEY, LAW RENCE TCRNURE. 


5. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, *ec’y 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Seo. dooney Dav PECK, Sec 
retary. 


SHE wre At ag et ors 











HAS. H. DUTCHER, Seo. Brooki 
ene K. OAKLEY, General Kindy ‘ine pie. all 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
R oO yy A L $3, 423,783.16 
$379,602.61. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. womens 


(PIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of apy Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 aud 43 WALL STREET. 


A. vieeso 
|S Na LEECHER, 














THE EMRE BER DENT. 








elt and nd on 3 
BARNEY ae, 


THE VENUS US DE SHILOH. 
BY W. W. FINE. 


Yis, sir, I was wounded at Shiloh, 

For Barney Muldoon did his duty; 
I'm a ginuine Vanus de Milo, 

That is, of course, barrin’ the beauty ; 





For Vanus has lost both her arrms, 
*N’ be jabers I’ve lost both o’ mine ; 
I’m her counterpart. barriu’ the charrms, 
’N’ we're both in the mindicant line. 


They paints the poor girl on a panel 
’N’ lanes her up over a sbilf; 

We are both in sore need of some flannel, 
An’ it’s laid on the sbilf is mesilf. 


Yit s/e’s a perpitual shleeper, 

So between us there comes this dishparity, 
For I ean shtill open wan peeper 

To behould the extint of yer charity. 


God bliss ye! says Barney Muldoon, 
For this coat for the Vanus de Shiloh; 
An’ ye’ll give me a five-dollar boon 
I will shpind it for Vanus de Milo! 


Oh! yis, it is grand to git scarrs 

Whin the needs of yer coontry require ’em. 
I would pack forty guns to the warrs, 

If I ounly had fingers to fire ’em. 


Yit wan thing is lackin’ to me : 

Could I truthfully tell the brave shtory 
That I died for me coontry, l’d be 

All me life jisht a-sh wimin’ in glory. 
Omana, NEB. 





“LORD OF ALL.” 
A LOVE STORY. 








BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN, 
AUTHOR OF “ BoNNIE LESLEY.” 


‘*My dear fellow, I’ve found a paradise! A 
perfect Eden, without a serpent in itin the 
shape of tourist orcad. An artist’s paradise, 
tbat, I believe, hardly any one knows of. It is 
called Penruth; it’s a little fishing village in 
Cornwall, as I need not say. Such models, 
splendid set of pecple, such rocks, such a sea! 
I don’t care twopence about food and drink.’ 
Ican’tsay they are Elysian, but it doesn’t mat-: 
ter. I get some fish now and then and beastly 
bread; but I live on the beauty of Nature. 
Come and do likewise.” 

In this rapturous .strain Vincent Randal 
wrote to his artist friends, Scattered about 
the world this glorious summer—pilease to 
date it at the last finesummer which can be 
remembered—in search of the picturesque. 
Vincent had found it to his heart’s content, 
and was reveling in his untouched paradise 
of sea, sky, and reck. And it even had the 
last thing needful. It had its Eve. But, be- 
fore the heroine of his idyl appears, let me 
introduce you to Vincent Randal, artist, as 
he chose to describe himself, though as yet 
his income derived from art was nothing, 
plus a considerable balance the wrong way 
in studio and other expenses ; nevertheless 
you could not enrage him more than by 
calling him ‘‘amateur.” ‘‘If I have the 
misfortune to be well-off, it isn’t my fault,” 
he would say, with pathos. ‘‘ Don’t degrade 
me by calling me an amateur, unless you 
want me to cut to pieces every cauvas I 
have covered.” , 

He worked hard and painted well, but 
he had not the divine touch. At times 
despair seized him of ever getting beyond 
the ‘‘ pretty,” and he would burn his best 
efforts, in the madness of the moment of self- 
disgust. He hated the praises of the Phil- 
istines; but now and then his sepsitive and 
womanishly-teoder nature shravk from the 
criticism of the friends who loved him, but 
saw through the mere talent of his paint- 
ing, which never could rise above talent. 
It was a relief, sometimes, to be sitting 
quite alone at the feet of Mother Nature, 
as she brooded grand and calm over the 
Cornish solitudes of vividly-colored glori- 
ous masses of majestic rock. It calmed 
aud soothed the nervous, impressionable 
man, whose life was spent in fruitless chase 
after impossible ideals—ideal beauty, such 
as his mental eyes had never seen, colored 
with the light that never was on sea. orsky; 
ideal love such as he had never, might 
never attain to; ideal honesty of purpose, 
purity of motive, heroism of sdcrifice; and 
with it all he bad moods. of. lightness, 
humor, reckless bonhommic, which covered 
all the contradictions and the. 
longing of the man’s goal as the sparkled lay 





"on the arr: of the dark and restiees 
wate ~ 

as. sab amongst the rocks, painting 

paint; but a mood of disgust 
jot -his.work bad seized him and he was 
} more inclined to shake his fist at his canvas 
than to-paint upon it. 

‘‘What a fool one is to attempt any- 
thing,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Why not give 
it all up, and simply take it in, like that 
bird up there? I’m sure he enjoys it all 
more than Ido.” He got up and stretched 
himself. He wasneither tall nor handsome; 
there was nothing herolc in his appearance; 
he was thing and meager, his hair was be. 
ginning to be more gray than brown; but 
he looked every inch a gentleman and a 
good fellow. As he stretched bis arms and 
stamped the pins and needles out of his 
feet, he suddenly sawa girl sitting oppo- 
site him on a rock, looking fixedly out to 
sea, Vincent perceived that she was un. 
aware of his presence. He kept perfectly 
‘still and watched her. It seemed to him 
he had never seen a beautiful woman in 
his life before. All his old fancies faded, 
She was alone in her beauty before his 
eyes. As for the rest, they were merely 
pretty. And Vincent despised prettiness, 
She was only a peasant girl. Her white 
cotton bonnet lay on the rock beside her. 
She had a common stuff dress on; but she 
was simply and perfectly beautiful—the 
eye of a picture such as it is given to few 
to take into their souls. Around her was 
the setting of the cliffs and rocks; the 
pools of clear water at ber feet reflecting 
a clearer heaven of cloudless blue; beyond 
and away the sea, silvered with afternoon 
light, the glamor of high summer, the 
silence which had its own music. She was 
tall, taller than Vincent himself. Her hair 
was burnt intoa kind of brown gold; her 
eyes were deep and large—probably that 
brown which is called black. Her features 
had that perfection which makes one a)- 
most forget to notice in what it consists, 
With her beauty there was that strange and 
indescribable pathos which enters into one’s 
heart, one knows not how or why. 

‘‘My last ideal,” Vincent thought to 
himself, with a touch of self-scorn. ‘If 
she came nearer to me, I sbould find her 
like the rest of them—another illusion 
gone.” Yet he drank itin and the sweet 
idea sank into his foolish heart. As he 
watched her, her face contracted with an 
expression of acute pain. She uttered a 
short, sharp sound, neither words nor cry, 
and stretched out ber clasped hands toward 
the sea. Then she stood on her feet, hasti- 
ly gathered up what she had dropped, 
turned, and hurried away with the step of 
one who-neither thinks nor cares of where 
she goes. In another moment Vincent's 
eyes had Jost their vision. 

He attempted no more painting. He col- 
lected bis paraphernalia and went back to 
his home, for the time being, iv the very 
primitive little fon, ‘The Fisherman’s 
Rest,” in the small hamlet of Penruth, 


‘*If she lives here, I'll find her out,” he 
thought, as he disposed his belongings 
in his small quarters; ‘‘ and, if I find her, 
I'll know her. It will be my only chance 
of salvation. 1 hope she is a coarse, igno- 
rant peasant girl.” 

He knew all the villagers by sicbt, and 
most of them to speak to. They were a 

rugged but kindly set, and they all liked 
the.‘ little painting gentleman,” especially 
the children, whom he chaffed and petted, 
bestowing etidless halfpence on those who 
had the Toveliest eyes. His goddess was 
not amongst them, but there were a good 
many outlyiag cottages. “Vincent made up 
his mind that he should find her in one of 
these, and at last he lit upon the one 
pwbich-ensbrined ber. He saw an old wo 
/man making nets at her door, and, though 
she was wrinkled and grown ugly with the 
suo and wind and the hard work of years, 
he fancied he traced a likeness, and he 
stopped totalk to her. He asked her ques- 
tions at first about the fishing and the 
storms; and then he entered on more per- 
sonal ground 

** Four busbeod goes out fishing, I sup- 
pose, like the rest?” 

. ‘‘ Lhavenone, sir,” the woman answered, 
quite tranquifly, ‘‘He went down in our 
boat twelve years come next October, with 





my only son... Land my daugbter live here 
L.alone.” ... 
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Vincent’s heart beat. 
daughter?” 

‘Yes, sir. It's a pity she ain’t a lad. 
It’s hard work for women folk to make a 
living. Lloften wish I'd had the sense to 
bide as I was. I was better off, a deal, 
when I was in service at Sir George Tres- 
sillan’s; but my man was very steady and 
good tome. You may have heard on him 
if vou’re at Penruth—Jolhn Trevarroch. He 
owned a boat, and we were well to do, till 
he went down and all my luck with bim,” 
she added, with the first touch of pathos 
in her rather hard tone. 

**But you have a danghter?” 

**Aye, Mary. She's a decent girl; but 
she’s got no better luck than the rest. Her 
young man, Will Penruddock, was drowned 
a little better than a year ago.” 

** Her young man?” Vincent said, and as 
he spoke the picture rose again before his 
mivd of the sad, beautiful figure, the eyes 
fixed on the cea, the hands stretched out to 
it, the inarticulate cry. 

** Yes, her sweethcart. They were to 
have been married. He was pretiy well to 
do, owned some properiy here, a steady 
fellow, and handsome; but it was her luck, 
like the rest on us, poor maid!” 

“I am very sorry. And how do you 
live now?” 

“As well as we can,” the woman an- 
swered, with a sort of dreary dryness. ‘‘We 
work,” 

‘* You have a very beautiful view from 
here.” 

She clanced round indifferently. 

‘Aye, well enough. It blows awful 
stormy in Winter, I can tell you. You 
should hear it whistle through there!” And 
she pointed tc a deep chasm in the cliff, cut, 
as it were, right through from the elevation 
where they were standing down to the 
berch, some hundreds of feet below—a 
giddy place to look down. 

“Tam an artist, a painter. I should like 
to come and make a sketch up here.” 

“Aye, [know you are. You can come, 


**You've got a 


of course, if you like to draughtit. Ican 
give you a chair out of the house.” 
Mrs. Travarroch was not cordial. There 


was something repellant in her manner; 
out something to te admired, too, in its 
way. She spoke well, her look was hon- 
est. if hard. Vincent thought it was that 
she was beaten isto ruggedness by the 
cruel strokes of loss and misfortune. He 
was determined to make her his friend, for 
be was unreasonably sure that the woman 
whose image was filling his mind was no 
other than Mary Trevarroch. The very 
name tegan to identity itself with his re- 
membrance of her. Mary Trevarroch of 
Penruth! The words had a kind of vague 
suggestion in them of a sweet, pathetic 
poem. He lingered on, talking to the 
motherin his gentle, easy way, which al- 
ways Won upon rustic minds, in hopes of 
the daughter’s return; but at last he had to 
go back again to the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Rest” 
unsati<fied. : 

He took the first opportunity of asking 
the landlord of this hostelry whether he 
knew anything of a widow named Trevar- 
roch, who lived up the Eagle Cliff. 

**Yes, I know her, sir. I knowed her 
husband well. A good fellow ns ever 
breathed was Jack Trevarroch. He went 
down one night off Tintagel, and his son 
with him; and then poor Mary’s sweet- 
heart, Will Penruddock. It’s a common 
tale in these parts. Mary’s a good girl, 
though she always held ber head over-high 
to please the lads.” 

Vincent cleared his throat. ‘She felt 
the loss of her lover very much?” 

* Aye, I reckon so. I’ve never seen much 
of her.” 

* She’s a very—a handsome gir). 
she? I think I’ve seen her.” 

‘*Handsome? Well, perhaps you’d say 
so. I haven't thought much on it.” 

And this was all that was to be got out 
of mine host. 

The next day Vincent found his steps 
leading bim along the same steep path; but 
this time he carried his painting-gear, as a 
warrant for his appearance. The widow 
was at home, and cime out to give hima 
chair and to chat with him; but the daugh- 
ter was not there. Vincent sat down and 
idly dashed ina few strokes. He hardly 
saw what he was doing, his eyes wandered 
so often down the rocky way. Presently 


Isn’t 





they brightened, as a tall figure, laden with 
a heavy basket of bread, came slowly up- 
ward. He flew down to relieve her of her 
burden; but she held it back, with a look of 
half-amused surprise, 

The near view did not diminish one of 
her charms to him, On the contrary, the 
full open light of her wonderful eyes 
almost intoxicated a bead which was at 
times but weak to such influence. 

‘*Won’t you let me help you with your 
basket?.” he said, trying to speak in the 
most careless of tones. 

‘“‘No. Why should you? It’s not so 
heavy and I’m used to it. You're the 
painting gentleman, I suppose, that mother 
spoke of.” 

‘*Yes. I have come up to try and get 
some sort of a picture of your beautiful 
cliffs from here. 1 sha’n’t be in your way?” 

‘‘Oh! no,” she answered, carelessly. 

Her voice and way of speaking, like her 
mother’s, though rustic, was by no means 
unrefined. It had a certain music of its 
own, which suited with the melancholy 
beauty of her face; but, though this face 
never lost, even while smiling, its pathetic 
lines, she had not in speaking any trace of 
the heartbroken muid he had expected to 
find. While her eyes had the expression 
of infinite sadness, and the curves of her 
lips were wistful, and at times even mourn- 
ful, she spoke with a calm, not uncheerful 
air of everyday sense. The truth was that 
Mary Trevarroch had learned to live utterly 
to herself. No hand had touched the secret 
wound since that bitter March night when 
Wil! Penruddock went down into darkness 
and silence. The dull requirements of a 
hard and dreary life were to be met and 
and those alone must make her future, 

Vincent went back to his easel, while the 
girl took in ber basket, and remained awhile 
inside the cottage. Then she came out, and, 
stepping behind him, with the frankuess of 
perfect ignorance of the world, she looked 
at his beginning. 

“It’s nothing to look at,” he eaid, glancing 
up at her. ‘‘I’ve hardly begun. Here’sa 
finished sketch, which is more worth your 
notice.” 

“Oh! those are the Twin Sister rocks,” 
she cried, with more animation, one brown 
finger pointing over his shoulder; ‘‘ and the 
Lion’s Head. That's just like; but the sea 
isn’t that color.” 

“The sea is any color. You have not 
looked at it enough.” 

*“T not look at the sea enough!” she 
said, in a low, curious voice. ‘I Jook at 
scarce. aught else.” Then she changed 
ber tone agaip: ‘* Is it difficult to paint?” 

“Try and see.” 

**Are you a great painter in London? 
You come from London, the folks say.” 

“No, I’m not. I’m only middling at 
everything. I break my heart over trying 
at it.” 

“‘That’s a pity. Why don’t you give it 
up? But perhaps it’s your living?” 

“No. I'd make a poor living if it were; 
but it’s part of my life. I can’t give it up.” 

“‘ You're that fond of it?” 

**I don’t know. I love it and [ hate it; 
but it’s part of my life. Now, Miss Trevar- 
roch, be very good to me, go and lean 
against that bit of red rock, and I'll try and 
get you in.” 

She laughed a short but merry langh. 
“‘Get me iv the picture? If you like; but 
Miss Trevarroch !—how queer it sounds, I’m 
no miss, sir.” 

‘¢ What are you to such as me?” 

“Plain Mary Trevarroch to you and 
everyone else, sir. 

“Well, Mary, then please to go and do 
what I said, unless you are busy?” 

“No, I’ve nothing much to do. Mother 
is cleaning the house for to-morrow.” (To- 
morrow was Suoday.) ‘‘How shall I put 
myself?” . 

“Anyhow—you can’t go wrong; and talk 
to me while I paint. I shall get on all the 
better.” 

««T baven’t much to talk about.” 

‘Why not? Everything is new and in- 
teresting tome here. Tell me about your 
life.” 

** There’s naught in that that would amuse 
you,” she answered, in a dull, dreary voice, 
that reminded him of her mother, ‘It 
would he better for you to tell nie how ladies 
live, who are gay and happy and have naught 





to trouble them.” 


“I don’t know many happy ladies in 
London. Plenty who are gayenough. To 
me it would seem ever so much happier 
here at Penruth, out of the noise and the 
bustle, with this free, sweet salt air blowing 
from over the sea. Don’t let’s talk about 
London. Lam trying to forget any world 
but this.” 

*‘Abl!” she said, in a quiet way, ‘‘it’s 
happy for you here, perhaps. You know 
naught of how we live in Penrutb.” 

**Do you want to go somewhere else? 
Would it make you happier? 

‘*T don’t look to be happy,” she answered, 
turning her eyes from him. ‘‘As for going 
away, sometimes I think I want to, some- 
times I think I’d want to come back. I’ve 
never in all my life been ten miles from 
Penruth; but I’ve read about places.” 

** Do you care for reading, then?” 

**T used to, when I was a girl. Our par- 
son’s wife had mea great deal with her and 
lent me books, and Will was fond of read- 
ing in Winter evenings.” There was a 
silence, and then Mary said, quite calmly: 
‘* Will was the man I wasto marry. He's 
dead.” 

‘*You talk of when you were a girl,” 
Vincent said, dasbing into words to save 


himself from some embarrassment. ‘‘ You 
are young enough now.” 
“Turned two-and-twenty. I don’t feel 


young.” 

**You’ve gone through a great deal,” he 
said, in a low voice, tender with sympathy. 

She looked at him with a kind of sur- 
prised gratitude. She was entirely unused 
to such sympathy and it moved ber deeply. 

Her composure left her and her under lip 
trembled. 

“Oh! I have, I have,” she said, in a 
voice deepened by her emotion. ‘‘ How 
kindly you speak to me. Who told you 
about it?” 

“Your mother and others, and yourself. 
I saw you before.” 

She blushed deeply. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘*Down in the little cove there, under 
that cliff. I saw in your face that you had 
suffered.” 

She turned away her head and put one 
hand over hereyes. ‘‘I didu’t kaow,” she 
said, just above her breath. ‘‘I never saw 
you. Don’t talk of it now.” 

Vincent had tact enough not to keep the 
same chord sounding. He chatted away 
about a hundred things. The dark eyes 
came back to him, and she was again the 
rather dignified, matter-of-fact self that he 
had startled away. 

Vincent Randal had taken the plunge in 
good earnest. He went about from this 
hour haunted with a perpetual presence. 
Day after day the picture lingered on and 
the intimacy progressed. On her side a 
perfectly straightforward friendship, which 
had not an afterthought; on hisa gradual 
rising from edmiration to passion, from pas- 
sion to an irresistible depth of tenderness, 
for tenderness, if it comes at all, comes 
after, not before passion. 

Ove day he took a sudden resolution— 
packed up and went off for a walking tour, 
leaving his heavy goods at the “‘ Fisherman’s 
Rest.” He wanted to try the antidote of 
absence; but it was ineffectual. Wherever 
he went the impression of her pathetic 
beauty went with him. Hecculd no more 
part with the inner vision than with the 
heaft which enshrined it. “I will go 
back,” he said. ‘‘1’ll go back to Penruth 
and ask her to be my wife. Come what 
may cf it, I must tell her what she is to me 
or Y shall gomad, Perhaps lam afool— 
on the whole, I believe Iam; perhaps it is 
only her beauty that has set me on fire to 
possess her; perhaps she is not what I be- 
lieve her to be—one of God’s sweetest 
creatures; but I must put it to the touch and 
I will. 

He went back to Penruth, and the very 
strength of his purpose quieted the restless 
fever he had been in since he left it; but he 
did not go to the cottage. He wanted her 
away from the influence of the hard, sad, 
prosaic mother and the life of her home; 
he wanted to get her to himself on the 
shore, where be had seen her first, near the 
great murmur of her own sea, At last be 
met. her there. She started when. she saw 
him, but did not blusb.. Her eyes were 
bright with kindness and. pleasure, as be 
came. up to her and took her band. 





“You look surprised,” he seid, speaking 


with perfect ease, now that the supreme 
moment of his fate had actually come. 
“‘Did you not know I was back at Pen- 
ruth?” 

‘*No. I’ve been up at the Hall. They 
wanted some help there, getting the house 
ready for the family. My mother is a 
friend with the housekeeper. I am sur- 
prised you’ve come back.” 

Why - 

“I don't know why. I fancied you'd 
gone for good.” 

“I went to see if it was ‘for good.* I 
found it was not, so I came back. Sit 
down here by me on this rqck, Mary Trev- 
arroch, and listen to me for a minute. I 
want to talk about myself, and you are to 
be so kind as to attend and try not to think 
it a bore.” 

Mary’s straight black brows contracted a 
little with a somewhat uneasy and puzzled 
expression. ‘‘It won’t bother me, sir,” she 
said, in a slightly confused tone; ‘but I 
can’t see what it can have to do with me.” 

“It has only to do with two people, and 
you are one of the two. The other is a 
man who sets upto be an artist, but who 
has never and will never makea great thing 
of art. Aman of over forty, whois get- 
ting gray, and who never had any good 
looks at the best, who is not up to anything 
very particularly, but is not a bad fellow to 
live with. He came down into Cornwall 
last month in an aimless sort of way, drift- 
ing about like yonder seaweed; and while 
he was there one day he saw (what I be- 
lieve he had been looking for all his life) a 
girl, who got possession of him, heart and 
soul. She is very beautiful—very, very 
beautiful. But that isn’t all; that isn’t 
half. She is perfectly unconscious of her- 
self, which adds a glorious nobility to her 
beauty. Sheis simple and frank and true. 
I know she is. 1 see it in hereyes. She 
has a pure soul anda noble heart. Mary, 
what has she to say to the poor fellow that 
loves her? Mary, my beautiful darling, 
look in my face and say.” 

A pale, cold, changed face was slowly 
turned to him, and her voice said, in low 
and trembling tones: 

“I don’t rightly understand you, sir. 
I'm only an ignorant girl, and I suppose 
you are speaking out ef a joke.” 

““You dare think nothing of the sert,” 
Vincent returned, passionately, a sudden 
touch that was almost like fierceness totally 
transforming his good-tempered face for the 
moment. ‘‘ What right have you to insult 
me by sucha supposition? Dare one jest 
when one’s life is at stake?” 

**You want me to marry you?” Mary 
said, slowly and with a sudden cold apathy 
of tone. The baldvess of the words struck 
upon him in the glow avd romance of his 
feelings painfully and jarringly. 

**Yes, I want you to marry me,” he re- 
peated, rather bitterly, “if that is the way 
you put it. I want you to know that I love 
you—love you passionately, Mary Trevar- 
roch.” 

“‘Mr,. Randal,” she said, with her eyes 
still on his and a sudden color coming into 
her pale face, ‘‘I'd like you to understand 
me. I loved Will Penruddock.” 

‘*Yes, I know,” he said, sadly, looking 
down at the sand at his feet. 

« Aye, but that’snotall. Ilove him now, 
though he is—dead—somewhere out there,” 
aod she stretched her arm out toward the 
sea. ‘‘I never have cared for any one else 
and I never can. When he went down, I 
said good-bye to everything—everything 
that makes a girl like ber life. I've been 
sick of mine nigh upon two years; but I’ve 
dragged on some way. It’s very good of 
you to speuk like this to a poor, ignorant 
girl like me; but it'll be the best for you to 
go away and forget me quickly. Go away 
from Penruth and find some lady to love 
you.” Then the tone, which had been 
almost harsh, chavged to gentleness. She 
took his hand and kissed it. ‘God bless 
you! You'rea good, good man. I wish I 
was 2 lady and free, and I’d love you and 
try to make you happy.” 

Vincent was carried away by the emotion 
which the touch of her lips ov his hand 
brought him; earried away so far as to put 
his arm round her and kiss her. She drew 
back with an angry more than a confused 
movement. 

“You've no right, sir,” she said, haught- 





fly. “If I am a poor girl, I gave you no 





leave. IN go home. 
more to say.” 

‘‘Mary, for God’s sake, don’t leave me 
like that. Don’t let me keep a memory of 
you with anger in your face! I won’t vex 
you again; I won’t offend you again; only 
listen one moment to me. No one will ever 
care for youas I do. My dearest, I know 
you loved the man you had promised to 
marry. I know you haven't forgotten him. 
I don’task youtodothat. Insk for nothing 
but that you'll trust yourself to me, T’ll 
make your life brighter, happier for you— 
so bright, so happy, so full of love that in 
time my wife-will give me her whole heart. 
I'll give you time, Mary, time to let the 
memory of the past cease to pain you. I'll 
not hurry you.” 

*‘T don’t want to lose the memory!” she 
cried, with vehement emphasis. ‘‘I love it 
better than anything. It’s the best of me. 
T can’t part with all I have left of the time 
Iwas happy. Oh! I was happy, though I 
was poor and ignorant as Iam now. There 
was all the difference—all the difference.” 
As she spoke, she broke into passionate cry- 
ing, and before he could answer her she 
was on her fect and turning her face in the 
direction of the land. He did not attempt 
to follow her; a dreary sense of the hope- 
lJessness of the moment, something almost 
like dread of the determined resistance of 
the girl, kept him back. 

** A woman loves by the eyes,” he said to 
himself, with a sort of angry sadness, ‘‘ and 
if one were to shower treasures of love upon 
her sbe would care nothing for that. She’s 
like them all.” 

But Vincent’s mood changed before many 
hours had passed. The longing to possess 
this beautiful creature—nobly beautiful, un- 
spoiled by the world, ‘a gem of purest ray 
serene’ set in so rougha casket, returned 
with uncontrollable fierceness, and he did a 
thing which in his own eyes was mean, 
the first meanness which he had ever com- 
mitted. He went to woothe mother. He 
knew that Mrs. Trevarroch, if she ever had 
them, had outlived all romantic views of 
life, and he represented his case to her with 
what he calied to himself ‘brutal vulgar 
ity.’ Hetold her of the extent of his in- 
come, his position in life, the property he 
could settle upon his wife. Mrs. Trevarroch 
listened with every bard line of her face 
sharpened with eagerness—the bitter eager- 
ness of life-long poverty. 

**She’sa born fool,” was her comment 
on his unvarnished tale; ‘‘and when she 
knows it’s as much as we can do to find 
bread! A born fool. "Tain’t even aa if 
Penruddock were alive. He might have 
kept her decently and he was a good fel- 
low; but she’s naught in the world to look 
to now but want and trouble. I'll make 
her have you, Mr. Randal! Bless you!” 

Vincent shrank in a sort of hatred from 
his ally; but he did not refuse the offer. 
He wanted Mary so much the more 
fiercely for its difficulty. But he was cau- 
tious. He met her every day for a week, 
but he did not press his suit. He met her 
with quiet seriousness and respect, which 
touched her, he looked so sad. Her eyes 
dwelt on him so wistfully as to be almost 
tender—almost, not quite. Mary seldom 
was tender, though ber heart was deep, 
capable of holding « whole ocean of love. 
One day he asked her bluntly and suddenly 
if she meant ever to marry bim or to break 
his heart? 

Her eyelids quivered and her lips too in 
an attempt to smile. ‘‘Men’s hearts don’t 
break,” she said, feebly. 

** Don’t they?” he returned. 
a great deal about them!” 

*‘T know naught about gentlemen,” she 
answered, half sarcastically; *‘ but I can’t 
believe in your remembering such as me 
long.” 

‘‘Mary, I don’t ask you to love me, re- 
member. You have only to marryme. At 
least, your life won’t be worse than it is.” 

“It can’t be much,” she said, under her 
breath. ‘‘Only I'm loth to leave—the shore.” 

‘ Think all it means—freedom from care 
for you, for your mother——” 

‘*Hush!” she returned, fiercely. ‘ That’s 
what she’s put into you. Don’t make me 
do like that. Will it make you happy, 


There’s nothing 


“You know 


even if I can’t love you?” 

* Yes,” he answered, in a tone that had, 
however, no elation in it. 
chance.” 


“It is my only 





“Then take me, if you will,” she cried» 
putting out her hands, “and never say I 
played you false. My heart’s dead; but 
what’s left of me is yours, though it’s not 
worth your stooping to pick out of the 
gutter.” 

He took her hands and pressed them to 
his heart, but something in her prevented 
him from trying to kiss her. She was hard 
and his mood was chilled. 

In a few days Vincent returned to Lon- 
don, to make preparations for his wedding. 
Before he left Penruth, he gave Mary’s 
mother notes for £50, that she might make 
some changes in her way of living at once. 
The woman, who could not shed a tear 
for her bitter past, cried over the money. 
In a week a box arrived from London for 
Miss Trevarroch, full of dresses, linen, and 
cambric, fit for alady. Mary tossed them 
over with scorp. ‘‘My price!” she said, 
bitterly, to her mother. ‘‘He might have 
waited for that. I’m no pauper, and—and 
I hate ’em.” With these last words, violent- 
ly spoken, she broke out into a storm of 
sobs and tears. All the grief she had gone 
through had but seldom drawn a tear from 
her. 

But her heart told her she was ungrate- 
ful, and, to please Vincent, she put on the 
plainest dress he had sent to welcome him 
in. He caught her to his breast with rap- 
ture. It seemed to him that being absent 
from her brought her wonderful beauty 
more vividly home to himeach time. Cold 
as she was, she set his ardent blood on 
fire. He put a ring on her finger, as 
they sat together on the rocks. Mary 
looked at him, then at the ring, and then 
she Jaid her hand on the back of his. 
‘* Look there, sir,” she said, with a curious 
smile. ‘‘Did ever you see anything look 
worse? There’s my hard, brown hand, a 
poor woman’s working-hand, with a fine 
lady’s ring upon it. It only makes it look 
hornier and uglier. Please to take it off. 
Jewels on me look like blue satin furniture 
would in our kitchen. Id rather not wear 
it, thanking you all the same.” 

“You are right,” Vincent said, quietly, 
drawing off the ring. ‘‘The dear hand 
does not need it. A plain gold circle will 
look fitter.” And he kissed the third finger, 
which he stripped of its ornament. 

At the moment he kissed her hand he felt 
it suddenly twitch and struggle with a kind 
of convulsive movement, which released it 
from his. Mary had risen to her feet. Her 
face wasa ghastly white, her eyes, wide open, 
were filled with terror. Vincent, following 
them, saw that they were fixed upon a boat 
which was nearing the shore. A man in a 
sailor’s dress with a red cap was init. Vin- 
cent thought that the boat had come from a 
brig which was anchored a mile or two out. 
He had scarcely time to form a collected 
thought when Mary uttered acry. It hardly 
sounded like a human voice; more like the 
scream of a wild bird: ‘‘ Come back, come 
back from the dead, to curse me!” These 
words somehow shaped themselves, As the 
boat grated on the shore, she turned, flung 
up her arms, and rushed away up the steep 
cliff-path, as if she were pursued by the 
furies. Vincent, calm as English gentlemen 
are wont to be in the face of a great emerg- 
ency, stood and watched the sailor in the 
little ship’s boat. He had no manner of doubt 
who it was. It wasthe magnificent figure 
of ayoung Hercules that leaped out and bur- 
ried toward him, with blue eyes aflame with 
passion, which turned the ruddy brown of 
his face a curious gray—perhaps six foot 
three in hight, certainly pot less. Vincent 
looked like a pigmy by his side, and, in 
spite of the distortion of jealous anger, the 
fellow was divinely handsome. Vincent 
saw this with his usual bitter candor toward 
bimself. He saw the golden-brown beard 
and curling hair, the fine aquiline nose, the 
vividly blue eyes. These were what had 
stolen Mary Trevarroch’s heart, which had 
beenice tohim. It wasall over. The sea 
had given up its dead, to blast the hope of 
his life. He answered Will Penruddock’s 
incoheremt flerceness of question and in- 
vective with a quiet: ‘‘ You are the sailor, 
Penruddock, who was supposed to be lost?” 

‘‘Tam, and that was my lass, my sweet- 
heart. What dared you do with her?” 

**T was going to marry her.” 

“You!” with an oath. 

‘*No; you needn’t do that,” Vincent re- 
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turned, with careless grace. “‘ She thought / 














you dead, naturally enough, I suppose; and 
she was so good as to be willing to become 
my wife, without pretending to care for me. 
There is no occasion, that I see, toswear at 
me. I have acted in perfect good faith. 
So hasshe.” 

‘She wants to marry a gentleman, I sup- 
pose; not a poor fellow like me,” Will be- 
gan, trying to speak more calmly, but break- 
ing off again. ‘‘ But I'll ask her. I'll be sure 
before I go away and get drowned, as she 
thought I was. She shall say which of us 
it is to be.” 

And, leaving Vincent, he leaped up the 
rocks of his own familiar shore, in pursuit 
of the girl, who had fled from the awful 
vision, as she believed, of her dead love, 
He stumbled over something, and, looking 
down, he saw that it was a woman, lying in- 
sensible—a mere heap of clothes, it seemed 
at first; but, stooping and turning her, he 
saw Mary Trevarroch’s face, with closed 
eyes and white parted lips. Will gathered 
her to his bosom with a sudden change 
from passionate anger to passionate tender- 
ness, rocking her in his arms, trying to 
warm her lips and cheeks with kisses. 
When her eyes fluttered open, they fell on 
his. 

‘* Will,” she said, faintly, but smiling, as 
if she had awoke in Heaven, “‘is it you or 
your ghost?” 

‘*Me—my living self—darling of my heart. 
Mary, who shall part us? You don’t love 
any one but me? God surely never brought 
me back—the only one out of the crew—for 
that. You're my lass still—mine!” 

The words brought remembrance which 
the first anguish of her joy had blotted out. 
She sat up and put her hand to her head. 
lt was the hand Vincent had kissed a few 
minutes ago! She looked at it strangely, 
and, rising to her feet, tried to move with- 
out Will’s help; but her limbs failed her, 
and she leaned against the rock, a little 
turned away from him. Will stood and 
looked at her with a curious mixture of 
love and fierceness and terror in his face. 
At that moment Vincent Randal came 
slowly up and stood before them. Mary 
looked at the two men with a quivering 
face, and then, putting up her clasped 
hands, she dropped at Vincent’s feet. 

‘*He’s come back! come back!” she 
sobbed out. ‘Oh! sir, Llove him! I told 
you I did. You can’t say I was false. I 
thought in time I’d live to forget him and 
I meant to be good. Oh! tell him! tell 
him!” and she dropped her head upon the 
ground. 

“What am I to tell him?” Vincent 
asked, in a slow, stern voice. ‘“‘ You can 
tell him best yourself what there is to be 
told. Good-bye, Mary Trevarroch.” 

He had not left them long before he hated 
himself. He half turned to go back, as he 
heard her sobbing; but he dared not trust 
himself. He went to the ‘‘ Fisherman’s 
Rest” and packed up his things. Then he 
sat down and wrote: 

“Forgive me for speaking cruelly, my poor 
girl. Iknow what you meant me to tell him, 
though at the moment I could not answer you 
aslIought. Tell him now from me that I hon- 
or you and have always honored you as much 
as Lloved you. You didnot say Yes to me, at 
last, because I had some worldly good to offer 
you; you saw it was what I wanted and you 
meant to make me bappy. But your true heart 
spoke when you said No, not Yes,to me. We 
are both spared much. Good-bye and God 
bless you, Mary. I need not bid you be true to 
Will Penruddock, whom the depths have given 
back to you.” 

As he wrote the last words, the evening 
darkened so fast he could scarcely see what 
he had written and he laid down the pen. 
Atthat moment some one knocked. He 
opened the door, and saw Mary Trevarroch, 
in her peasant dress. He took her hands, 
which were damp and icy cold, and drew 
her into the room. She lookéd at him, 
trembling in every fiber of her frame. 

««They tell me you're going early to-mor- 
row, sir,” she said, in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

** Yes, my dear.” 

“Oh! you’re not angry with me, then. 
You don’t hate me since you speak so! Mr. 
Randal, you understand?” 

“Yes, I understand. I was writing to 
you to tell youso. Does Will understand 
too?” 


Yes,” she murmured, with drooping 
head; “* but I'd like toask your pardon be- 
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fore you go, Mr. Randal. You've been so 
good, so goodto me! The things are all 
sent back, sir. I never wanted them.” 

“No,” he returned, in the same quite, 
half-apathetic tone. ‘‘I know that, and 
neither do I want them.” 

‘** You'll try to forgive me?” 

“I've nothing to forgive; om the con- 
trary, I have one thing to thank you for, 
Mary. I’ve all my life been hunting for 
ideals, You have helped me a good deal. I 
see there are women who can love. Love 
is still now and then ‘‘lord of all,” not 
money. Good-bye. My dear, let me kiss 
you for good-bye, for I shall never see 
Penruth nor you again, most likely. You 
will be married soon?” 

‘*I think so.” 

** And then?” 

**We shall live here. He will get a boat 
of his own in time, he hopes.” 

**Ah! Isee. I hope so too.” 

He kissed her on the cheek and turned 
away from her. Before she had closed the 
door he had torn his letter into atoms. 

Next day Vincent Randal was in his old 
world again, and it did not perceive any 
difference in him. 

Will Penruddock had a wedding present 
from an unknown and only-guessed-at ben- 
efactor, which enabled him to become the 
owner of a boat in the place of that he had 
lost. In spite of this and of a handsome 
present from the same unknown source, the 
Widow Trevarroch resented her daughter's 
choice with persistent bitterness. In the 
unearthly light-of the strange dawn of her 
happiness which had seemed so long to 
have set, Mary cared little for that. 
Whether the light lasted and was enough 
always to shine upon the rough pathway of 
her future life I can but guess. It is much 
if only a few steps are so lighted, for to 
many is given only the sullen gray of a 
cloudy Winter, which never breaks into 
Summer this side the grave. 





BABY’S SHADOW. 





BY M. E. PRESTON. 





On the lounge our winsome darling, 
Busy with his whip and ball, 

Climbed up on the head, peeped over, 
Spied his shadow on the wall. 


He, the little whip uplifting, 

Watched its shadow rise and fall, 
Then jumped down and gayly shouted: 
‘“* Fip ’at baby on ’e wall!” 


Crept a look of startled wonder 
O’er the dimpled baby-face. 
“ All don’, Mamma. Fere ’at baby? 
Toodn’t fin’ him any p’ace.” 


Back he bounded on the sofa, 
Grasping tightly playthings all. 
‘¢Tan’t ’oo fin’ ’at baby for me 
*At was p’ayin’ on ’e wall ?”’ 


Back ward swiftly flits the shadow, 
“?Ere "tis Mamma! I is tall ; 
Ia big mon, ’at a funny 

"Ittle baby on ’e wall! 


“*Doin’ to ip him,” and his toy whip, 
Holding fast in fingers small, 
Struck out bravely. Then, half-crying: 
‘*Baby’s fippin’ on ’e wall!” 


‘Love him, dearie. Run and kiss him. 

Then he’ll kiss you, too. Go see,” 
Red lips pouted, shy, resentful : 
“Don’t like babies to tiss me !”’ 


Bed-time came, and wee Boy-Arthur, 
Tired out with busy play, 

Folded chubby hands, end softly 
Tried his little prayer to say: 


*« Dod b’ess,”’ eyelids slowly drooping, 
‘« Papa, Mamma, f’ends an’ all. 
Mamma—tan’t—Dod—up—in—Heaven— 
B’ess—’at—baby—on—’e—wall »”” 


Fast asleep. I gently laid him 
In his crib, across the hall, 
Murmuring, drawing close his blanket : 
“Bless my ‘ baby on ’e wall.’” 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 





Lorp WALTER CAMPBELL, the brother of the 
Marquis of Lorne, fs not the only aristocratic 
broker in London City. It is becoming the 
fasbion for the younger sons of noble families 
to take up this business. These gentlemen are 
now on the list of sworn brokers: The Hon. 
Albert Petre, the Hon. Edward and Henry 
Bourke, Sir Maurice Duff-Gordon, the Hon. 
Kenelm Pleydell-Bouverie, the Hon. Richard 





Strutt, and Sir Hector Maclean Hay. 
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BY EMILY R. BISSELL. 





An old woman of India, as she went 
about begging, saw a penny lying by the 
roadside. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, gladly, ‘‘I have 
found a penny; but oh! dear, where shall 
I keep it?” Presently spying a small and 
very ragged piece of cloth, half-hidden in 
the dust, she caught it up, saying: ‘‘Ah! 
this is just the thing.” So she tied the 
penoy securely in the cloth, and walked on 
until she came to a bridge built over a 
siream of clear, running water. Leaving 
her bundle on the bridge, she went down to 
drink; but when she returned she could 
nowhere find her penny. So she began to 
search forit, wringing her hands meanwhile, 
and muttering to herself: ‘‘ Where’s my 
penny gone? Oh! dear! dear! Where’s my 
peppy gone? Oh! dear! dear!” 

After a time, some passer-by noticed her, 
and asked what was the matter; but the 
only reply was: ‘‘ Where’s my penny gone? 
Oh! dear! dear! Where’s my penny gone? 
Oh! dear! dear!” 

‘She is crazy,” he muttered, as he went 
on. 

A King’s retinue passed that way, and the 
foremost officer, observing her, inquired 
what was the trouble, and received the same 
reply: ‘‘Where’s my penny gone? Oh! 
dear! dear!” 

“Give her a rupee and send her off,” 
commanded the King. (A rupee equals 
fifty cents.) 

“Oh! dear! it is white. I don’t want 
anything white. Oh! dear! dear!” mut- 
tered the old woman. 

‘* Give her a gold piece,” said the King. 

“Tt is yellow. I don’t want yellow. 
Ob! dear! dear!” 

‘*Give her a ruby,” was the next order. 

‘*Oh! dear! I don’t want red. 

**Give her a pearl necklace.” 

‘*I don’t want white. Oh! dear! dear!” 

‘Give her a diamond necklace.” 

‘I don’t want white. Oh! dear! dear!” 
the old woman persisted. 

‘She is crazy,” muttered the King, ex- 
asperated. ‘* Here, give her a penny.” 

The old woman took it instantly, exclaim- 
ing, joyfully: ‘‘ Ah! this is what I want! 
This is what I want! But what shall I tie 
itupin? Oh! dear! what shall I tie it up 
in?” 

Tue King ordered that a yard of white 
e.oth be given to her. 

**T don’t want white. Oh! dear! dear!” 

‘Well, give her some yellow cloth,” said 
the King. 

“T don’t want yellow. Oh! dear! dear!” 

‘Well, red, then.” 

“I don’t want red.” 

** Give her some blue cloth,” was the next 
order. i 

“IT don’t want blue. Oh! dear! dear!” 

‘‘What do you want, then?” exclaimed 
the King. Then, turning to one of the 
officers, he said: ‘‘Give her an old rag.” 
They did so, and the old woman was well 
pleased. 

‘*But,” she continued, ‘‘ bow shall I get 
home?” 

The King commanded them to bring her 
a horse. 

‘Oh! dear! dear!” muttered the old wo- 
man. ‘‘I don’t want a horse. Such a quick 
trotter.” 

‘Well, give her an ox,” said the King. 

“Ob! dear! dear! A white murdi! a white 
murdi!” 

** A camel, then.” 

‘Oh! dear! dear! 
Such along neck!” 

** Well, an elephant.” 

‘‘Oh! dear! Such large ears! Such 
large ears!” 

“‘Oh! give her a buffalo.” 

“Oh! dear! dear! Such longhorns! Such 
long horns!” the woman continued, dis- 
mally. 

“Give her a donkey!” exclaimed the 
Xing, impatiently. 

So a donkey was brought, and she was 
well pleased. Then they made the old wo- 
man sit on the donkey so that she faced 
his tail, and, with loud shouting and hoot- 
ing, they drove the donkey off. 

As the old woman was well satisfied with 
her penny and her donkey, so may my 
readers be satisfied with this story. 

Soum Hapiey, Mass. 


Such a long neck! 
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PI, 

An accident happened to Mother Goose one 
day, and she became so bewildered that she 
mixed up the words of her rhymes. Four of 
them became “‘pi,’’ as the printers call it 
when their type becomes mixed up accidentally. 
Can you straighten out for her the following 
medley ? 

Will the ladder up in the wall roll into the 
moon, or willa man dance with a halfpenny ? 
All play doth not serve wondrous children. 
Shall our girls and the boys fiddle with eyes 
both in and out. John scratched the queen in 
ashoe with a bush. An old woman was as 
bright as day ; she dances down and longest 
with might and main. There was atown ina 
gown ; come let us be whipped then, forall the 
wines shine. Come out and buy thy broth. 
No, come sell thy bread. I'll not sell my open 
green. Come, she didn’t know he jumped all 
his fiddle. Come all who lived soundly to a 
good bush. Come who scratched them at us 
all, our eyes jumped out and saw his bed had a 
bramble. He gave them another whoop, and 
when he was wise again and without them 
what to do toso many there, his were into 
them, any he and some she. M. B. H. 

DOUBLE DIAMONDS. 
I. 

1, a vowel; 2,an animal; 3, the Christian 

name of a modern poet; 4, depressed ; 5, a 


consonant. 
Il. 


1, a consonant; 2, away; 3, the surname 
of a modern poet ; 4, to unite; 5 a vowel. 
POLLY. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 24, 2,19, 4,11is the subject of a dis- 
course. 
My 12, 21, 1, 3 is a small particle. 
My 27, 10, 5, 18 is a false pretense. 
My 23, 26, 29, 6 is a time of day. 
My 22, 28, 18, 20 is a collection of trees. 
My 16, 14, 25, 80 is an animal. 
My, 8, 17,9, 7, 26, 15 is a body of people. 
My whole, composed of 30 letters, is a stanza 
from Mother Goose. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 


1. Game in base. 
2. Fangs in a hat. 
8. Ais in bays. 

4. Lions gland. 

5. A new danger. 
6. Oats in men. 
7. Thy N. accedes. 
8. Blithe sea. 

9. T. cheers. 

10. Low mint gin. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
** *# # 


Davi. 


* 
* a * 
7 
7. 


**e 2% % 


a 

1, the pilgrimage to Mecca; 2, a peculiar 
method of speech; 3,a kind of tide; 4, to 
work hard; 5, to inlay; 6, a kind of firearms. 
The initials and finals are synonomous words, 
meaning to obstruct. Do.ty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Jan. 26ru. 
Resvuses.—l. Snow—now—no. II. Chair— 


f hair—air. LI. Broom—room. 


PosiTIvVes, COMPARATIVES, AND SUPERLA- 


 q1vEs.—1 (ans. given); 2, might—mitre—mist; 
' 8, no—Noab—knowst ; 4, but—butter—bust ; 5, 


lit—litter—list ; 6, fie—fire—fist; 7, jig—gig- 
ger—gist; 8, Kate—cater—cast ; 9, rite—writer 
—wrist; 10, trig—trigger—tryst; 1], way— 
weigher—waist ; 12, high—bigher—hist ; 18, 
whisk—whisker—whbist. 

BEHEADED CompounD Worps.—1, pall— 
mal]; 2, mill—race. 

AnaGrams.—1l, Eastport; 2, Manchester; 3, 
Montpelier; 4, Worcester; 5, Narragansett ; 
6, Stonington. 

PECULIAR DIAMOND, 


B T 
L A A 
E N N 
MARKING 
I E L 
8 E E 
HARNESS 8 
DOUBLE AOROSTIO, 
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Selections, 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


As Seleucus narrates, Hermes described the princi- 
ples that rank as wholes in two myriads of books ; or, 
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with the name of | Spe.) Ey 7 

STILL through Egypt’s desert places 
Flows the Seed Nile, 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile ; 

Still the pyramids imperious 
Pierce the Gloudless skies, 

And the Sphinx stares with mysterious, 
Solemn, stony eyes. 


But where are the old Egyptian 
Demigods and kings? 

Nothing left but an inscription 
Graven on stones and rings. 

Where are Helius and Hephoestus, 
Gods of eldest eld ? 

Where is Hermes Trismegistus, 
Who their secrets held ? 


Where are now the many hundred 
Thousand books he wrote ? 

By the Thaumaturgists plundered, 
Lost in lands remote ; 

In oblivion sunk forever, 
As, when o’er the Jand 

Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks the scattered sand. 


Something unsubstantial, ghostly, 
Seems this Theurgist, 

In deep meditation mostly 
Wrapped, as in a mist. 

Vague, phantasmal, and unreal 
To our thought he seems, 

Walking in a world ideal, 
In a land of dreams. 


Was he one or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

Like a stream, to which, converging 
Many streamlets run, 

Till, with gathered power proceeding, 
Ampler sweep it takes, 

Downward the sweet waters leading 
From unnumbered lakes ? 


By the Nile I see him wandering, 
Pausing pow and then, 

On the mystic union pondering 
Between gods and men; 

Half believing, wholly feeling, 
With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themselves concealing, 
Lift men to their hight. 


Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated, 
In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 
A diviner air. 
And amid discordant noises, 
In the jostling throng, 
Hearing far celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 


Who shall call his dreams fallacious? 
Who has searched or sought 

All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought? . 

Who, in his own skill confiding, 
Sball with rule and line 

Mark the border-land dividing 
Haman and divine? 

Trismegistus! three times greatest ! 
How thy name sublime 

Has descended to this latest 
Progeny of time! 

Happy they whoee written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumbling ages 
Still their name survives ! 

Thine, O priest of Egypt, lately 
Found I in the vast, 

Weed-encumbered, somber, stately 
Graveyard of the Past; 

And a presence moved before me 
On that gloomy shore, 

As a waft of wind, that o’er me 
Breathed, and was no more. 

—The Century. 


BURMAN LACQUER WARE. 
BY REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D 


Nor a few of the most common articles 
of daily use among the people of Burmah 
are of lacquer work. The bowls, platters, 
and cups used by a household and the in- 
separable betel-box, without which a family 
cannot sbow hospitality and a man feels at 
loss how to pass the hours of the day, are 
generally of this style of native manufac- 
ture. ost of the articles in common use 
are of indifferent quality and finish, but 
there are many specimens of exquisite 
workmanship and a correspondingly high 





rice. 
™ The chief place of manufacture is at 
Nyoungoo, a town situated only a few miles 
from ancient Paghan, which has the most 
extensive and celebrated ruins of any place 
in Upper Burmah. About a mile from the 
steamer landing at Nyoungoo there are a 
large number of shops where lacquer arti- 
cles of every variety and quality are dis- 
played for sale. 

A lacquer cup is made as follows. A 
cup of exceedingly fine wicker work is 
woven, over which is applied a coat of 
vegetable oil, popularly called thitses, ob- 
tained from the melanorrhea usitatissima. 
When the oil is well dried, a paste com- 

sed of fine sawdust, thttsce, and rice-water 
slaid on thickly and evenly. After this 
bas set, the cup is fastened to a rude lathe, 
and carefully smoothed with a piece of 
silicious bamboo, which is used in the place 
of sand-paper. A coat of finely-powdered 
bovedust and thitsee is then laid on, which, 
after drying, is smoothed in the same man- 
ner, and the cup is ready for the application 
of the colors. 

Only three colors are used—yellow, green, 





and red—although the shades of these colors 
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fully pounded yellow orpiment. This is 
washed several times, and allowed to dry 
between each washing, until nothing but a 
pure, impalpable powder remains, which is 
reduced iv buik three parts from the raw 
powder. After a small quantity of a kind 
of tragacanth has been mixed thoroughly 
with the powder, it is carefully dried in the 
sun, and then worked up to a proper con- 
sistency with a vegetable oil, called shansee, 
to which a little thttsee is added, but not 
enough to injure the color. 
The green is prepared from orpiment to 
which fively-ground indigo has been added 
in a sufficient proportion to give the 
requisite shade, but the rest of the process 
is the same, 
The red is made from finely-ground ver- 
million, mixed with alittle thitsee and worked 
up with shansee oil. 
When the colors are ready to be put upon 
the cup, a coat of the color intended for 
the groundwork is thickly and evenly ap- 
plied to the already smoothed surface of 
the cup. After it is thoroughly dry, the 
pattern which is to appear in the next shade 
or color is engraved with 9 style and the 
coloring matter is laidupon the cup. When 
it is dry, the cup is placed on the lathe aud 
the second color is removed by means of @ 
piece of silicious bamboo, so that it remains 
only in the lines of the engraved pattern. 

Similar processes are followed for the 
different colors or shades, until the design is 
complete. A coat or two of a light varnish 
are then added and the cup is finished 

The test of excellence depends vot only 
on the intricacy of the design, but upon the 
flexibility of the cup. The more closely 
the opposite apper edges of a cup can be 
brougks together, by compression, the more 
pertect is the quality of the cup and the 
higher is its price.—Zion’s Advocate. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WituiaM J. CoveHLin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

**T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be conviveed that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the otber medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 













PISO'S CURE 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands. It has not injur- 
=o PL not ~— to take. 
is the cough syrup. 
Sold everywhere. Doe. & Sl. 


CONSUMPTION. 
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The celebrated Borel and Sousvettts 5 [ratties were 
wi ‘62, 


ye 
pronounced by best judges equal to any made. The: 
1 have Nickel Movements, Teuapered and Harde 

Hair Spri Isoch for railroad use 

in Key and Stem ers, with all modern improve- 

ments in . 

are in use on the principal in country. 

As a guaranty that they are what we claim for them. 
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QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 








17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
ef our subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 


PIPER AND CAPSICUM. 
PEPPER OF ALL SORTS. 





BY EMILY T. BENNETT. 





A FRAGRANT species of mignonette (little 
darling of France), a delicate annual in gar- 
den cultivation, is a perennial shrab in its 
native Africa. The garden capsicum, “red 
pepper’ of many latitudes, suddenly withered 
in its bright luxuriance by October’s frost, and 
thus made an annual, grows an enduring shrub 
or smal) tree in California and other parts of 
the world. Dr. Kane found among the thinned 
snows of Northern Greenland growing speci- 
mens of familiar flowers of our latitudes, ex- 
ceedingly diminished, although perfect in their 
natural features. 

According to a quaint poet, 


“Variety is the spice of life.” 


Spice is almost as varied as variety. Strictly, 
pepper is spice, as used somewhat anti-me- 
dicinally by mankind, to please the palate usu- 
ally more than to aid digestion. 

The order Piperacew—the pepper family— 
are chiefly tropical plants, the distinguishing 
genus of which, piper (pepper) has a name 
which is Sauskrit as well as Latin. The earli- 
est mention of pepper is by Hippocrates, who 
employed ft medically. Pliny, in his rather 
assuming catalogue of plants, speaks of pepper 
as a condiment and strangely declares that “it 
has netther strength nor taste,”’ 

Modern medical authorities denominate 
black pepper ‘fa dangerous stimulant in ex- 
cessive doses, hartful to the liver and nervous 
system”’; also calling it ‘‘a milder remedy than 
chinchona alkalies, a quicker specific for the 
return of paroxyems in intermittent fever.”’ 

The more approved use of capsicum in materia 
medica argues its somewhat different qualities, 
while botanically it is not pepper. 

The Piper Nigrum, which, when not adul- 
terated, produces the genuine black pepper of 
commerce, is a beautiful climbing and shrubby 
plant, that ages ago was cultivated in India, 
having been introduced in the West Indies 
and South America. Its smooth, ovate, and 
pointed leaves, pale underneath, are dotted 
when young; its pendulous, clustering flowers 
form tapering aments; the abundant, fleshy, 
red fruit resembles holly berries. They wrin- 
kle and turn black in the process of speedy 
drying on mats, and are said to lose both 
flavor and strength in the manipulation re- 
quired to remove the rind or cuticle, in order 
to produce drab or “white pepper.”” When 
first dried, they are white inside and are gath- 
ered only after the vine is four years old, 

The ‘‘African pepper’’ of Sierra Leone is 
not of this order and, therefore, not real 
pepper. 

Piper eubeba, which bears the small spicy 
berry of Java and Ceylon, whose fragrance 
mingled in the poet’s inspiring thoughts when 
first the old Missionary Hymn was sung by 
his muse— 


“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle” 


was imported at a very early date by the 
Moors and used as a medicine, In the reign 
of Edward I, London merchants held the right 
to toll one farthing on every pound of cubeb 
carried across London Bridge. Asa drug it is 
now in England daty free. 

The * Ka-vi,”’ or “ Ava,”’ whose roots are em- 
ployed by the Sandwich and Society Islanders 
for an intoxicating drink, is a species of piper. 
The famous narcotic preparation of the East, 
called ‘ Betel-nut,’’ is eomposed of slices 
of the small nut of the areca palm, covered 
with leaves of piper betel and saturated with 
shell-lime. This species is a creeping plant, 
whose leaves, it is said, resemble the English 
ivy. It is extensively cultivated in stony soil, 
and often in the East, amid groves of areéu. 

Allspice, the pimento or “Indian pepper,” 
named by the Spanish pimenta, is not classified 
as pepper, but in the order Myrtacen. 

Some species of piper can be grown in mild 
latitudes ina mixture of loam and peat, re- 
quiring little water; more successfully, per- 
haps, under glass, with heat. They are easily 
multiplied, like the grape, by cuttings. So- 
called pepper from various plants and genuine 
piper are more or less mixed in preparations 
for trade in the West Indies. 

The large gepus Capsicum, named from 


the Latin signifying box or chest, has 
no close botanical kindred with piper. It is 
a genus of Solanacew, nightshades. This 


order comprises edibles, deadly poisons, and 
flowering plante—viz., the potato, tomato, egg- 
plant, tobacco, belladonna, stramonium, the 
bitter-sweet, petunia, ete. Capsicum is both 
tropical and hardy, perennial or annual, ac- 


unshaded soil. They love the sunbeams. @. 
annuum, the gardem pepper, with conical and 
recurved pods, has been varied iv cultivation, 
as ‘‘Bell peppers,” “Cherry peppers,” and 
others show it. C. baccatum (“‘ Bird pepper’’) 
of the East and West Indies is supposed to be 
the most heating and pungent species. With 
this the best Cayenne pepper is prepared, so 
named from the capital town of French 
Guiana, situated upon the small Island of 
Cayenne. Bird pepper is native among the 
fertile Circas Hills of Hindustan, where it is 
gathered just before ripe, when the cylindrical 
fruit hangs in close spikes, like short quills. 
It is grayish red when ripe. Used extensively 
in imported pickles and for ‘‘ pepper sauce.” 
In England the dried pods of C. annuum 
(common long pepper) are called “ chillies.” 
Whether so named because there used to 
“break the chills ” let some Britisher explain. 
BRooxiyrn, L. L 








FODDER CORN. 


THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF GROW- 
ING AND FEEDING. 


TWENTY or thirty years ago, when the prac- 
tice of planting corn to be cut up and fed 
green in August, when the pasture-feed be- 
came scanty, was first brought to the notice 
of farmers, there was a great deal of discus- 
sion through the agricultural journals as to 
the value of such feed for milch cows and also 
as to the best method of growing and feeding 
it. At first it was the custom of those who 
advocated green corn for feeding to plant the 
large Soutbkern white corn, because a heavier 
growth could be obtained than from any other 
variety, The stalks grew from one to two 
inches in diameter, ten to twelve feet high, 
and often producing an enormous weight per 
acre; but such coarse, heavy stalks soon 
grew bard and woody after reaching their full 
hight and many of the bute were refused by 
the cattle fed upon them. The next step was 
to plant the seed much thicker, so the stalks 
would be finer and softer, Instead of dropping 
from but six to ten or twelve kernels to the 
foot, as many as forty were frequently planted. 
This gave a finer, softer crop, and, if cut at the 
proper stage, which was as soon as tke tassels 
appeared, made very good fodder, nearly all 
being eaten clean by whatever it was given to. 
But a serious difficulty was met by those who 
planted the large varieties of corn thickly on 
rich land, particularly if the planting was done 
a little late, so as to give the crop a rapid 
growth during the best of the corn-growing 
season. Strong winds or beavy rains were 
pretty sure -to lay the fodder flat upon the 
ground, after it had nearly attained its full 
hight, and lodged corn-fodder, like lodged 
clover, was difficult stuff to harvest, and, if not 
cut immediately, soon became more or less rot- 
ten and unfit for food. To avoid having large 
quantities of corn lying flat upon the ground 
for long periods, it was recommended to plant 
small areas, at intervals of a week or ten days, 
so as to bring thecrop along in succession ; but 
in practice this has not always proved satisfac- 
tory. In a cold, backward Spring the early 
plantings grow very slowly and are soon over- 
taken by the later plantings, so that the whole 
is ready to feed at about the same time. 

With all the difficulties and mishaps attend- 
ing the growth of fodder corn, it is not strange 
that those few farmers who are fortunate 
enough to have an abundant amountof pasture- 
feed have been inclined to ridicule corn-fod- 
der farming. Then, again, there has been a 
great diversity In the methods of feeding the 
corn when grown. Some bave planted it con- 
venient to the pasture, and have cut and 
thrown a few armfuls over the pasture-fence 
onee or twice a day, to be picked over and 
trampled upon by the cattle, who were quite 
apt to linger around the feeding-ground during 
most of the day, instead of grazing the short 
feed. Cattle were often made unruly by such 
practice, at the same time showing no Increase 
in production, and sometimes giving even less 
milk than when confined to pasture-feed alone. 
Others fed at the stables, and with better 
results. 7 

We have raised several kinds of corn for 
fodder, and have grown and fed it by all the 
common methods. Some years sweet corn 
bas been grown almost exclusively, cattle gen- 
erally giving it the preference, when all other 
things are equal. We have grown it thick and 
thin; have planted it from early Spring to late 
Midsummer; have used from balf a bushel of 
seed to eight or ten bushels per acre ; have fed 
it green, and wilted, and cured for late Fall and 
early-Winter feeding ; and, like the majority o! 
farmers in New England and wherever dairy 
cows are kept for profit, have become more 
and more convinced that corn grown in some 
form to be fed green in Summer and Autumn 
is an indispensable crop, particularly on light, 
sandy soils. On such soils corn will produce 
more value of food than can be made from 
ordinary grasses, while, if properly grown and 
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quantity, and having it'come at the right time, 
and keeping sound until used are by no means 
few or tosignificant. The fodder-corn problem 
has been one for constant study and repeated 
experiment. 

Until the present season, it has been our 
practice, which we have also recommended to 
others, to sow early in Spring, upon rich land, 
from six to eight bushels of Western dent corn 
per acre, broadcast. Being put in early, the 
growth is slow, and it will stand up quite well 
till it has reached a hight of four or five feet, 
when the cutting should be finished. Corn 
grown in this way is very leafy and pro- 
duces heavily to the acre. If allowed to re- 
main uncut beyond thistime, when it is bright 
and green, it will be quite likely to fall down 
apd rot on the ground, the stalks growing all 
the time less and less valuable. The stems of 
the corn-plant when grown in a dense shade 
and with all the lower leaves killed by suffoca- 
tion are a very poor substitute for good pasture- 
feed. For this reason thickly-planted corn 
must be cut early, while the fodder is all bright, 
healthy, and green. Late plantings on rich 
ground cannot be grown very thickly, because 
the corn will be so tender that the first wind 
or shower lays it flat. For this reason we have 
advocated planting the later patches quite 
thinly, even though a less quantity of fodder 
can be expected than if thick corn could 
remain standing through its period of growth. 
Where not more than a half bushel of sweet- 
eorn seed bas been planted per acre there 
have been many ears formed upon the stalks, 
which detract nothing from the value of the 
fodder; but sweet corn is of slow growth 
when young, and it is somewhat difficult to get 
a good stand in Spring, unless the seed is saved 
and cured in the very best manner, which is 
almost impossible in unfavorable weather at 
harvest time, while, according to the experi- 
ence of recent observers, the fodder is not 
certainly of any more real value as foud than 
an equal amount of other kinds of corn grow- 
ing to the same size and under similar condi- 
tions. 

With these considerations in view, we have 
this season taken a new departure in growing 
corn fodder for green feeding, only a half 
acre having been grown by the old method of 
thick seeding, and this was planted with com- 
mon eight-rowed field-corn, sown about twice 
as thicklyas in ordinary field culture. ‘This 
half acre was planted July 9th, for late feed- 
ing; but, the ground being rich, it has made 
rapid growth and by the first of this month 
had begun to show the tassels quite plentiful- 
ly. The second day of September brought a 
northeast rain, with some wind. and now the 
field is laid flat; and unless fed out immedi- 
ately will be very much deteriorated. 

Previous to the first of September we had 
been cutting and feeding the field corn, begin- 
ning as soon as it had reached its full hight 
and had ears forming. It was planted bya 
seed-sower, gauged to drop the corn as thickly 
as it could grow and form fullears. The rows 
are three feet three and a half inches apart, 
or five to the rod, as near as they could be 
made so by the marker, and the number of 
kernels is probably not far from five or six to 
the yard, ora little thicker than ordinary hill- 
planting. Asmaller bulk is obtained froma 
given area than from corn grown specially for 
fodder ; but the corn is unmistakably heavier, 
while the quality is better, if one can judge by 
the way it is received by the animals. Every 
leaf from bottom to top fs sound and healthy; 
and the entire stalk is eaten, without waste, 
and thus far it stands up well and is clean. 

Next year it is our intention to plant no 
corn too thickly to ear well; but to plant a 
large field to be cut from for feeding green, 
just so long as it is needed and it is eaten with- 
out waste. For this purpose the Waushakum 
corn seems as well adapted as any we have yet 
grown. It hason rich landa strong, heavy 
stalk and is well cuvered with broad, vigorous 
leaves, and also a considerable show of suckers 
from the roots. We aim to grow a field of corn 
in ordinary seasons, after a crop of winter rye 
cut for feeding green in Spring, and it is not 
improbable that a corn that is a little earlier 
than the Wausbakam may be better for this 
purpose. It will probably seem a little wicked 
to many to cut down field-corn just when it is 
in its glory of growth, and feed it out, with the 

ears all formed and the kernels in the milk, 
but, if it is found that, onthe whole, this is 
the best way to grow it and to feed it, the 
wicked feelings will pass off, as they have 
about cutting green rye and oats for fodder. 





ENSILAGE IN CHENANGO COUNTY. 


Derine last Summer I built a silo in the bay 
of a basement barn, 1034 by 22 feet clear and 
i6 feet in depth. One side and the ends were 
of stone up to the sills of barn, 8 feet, plastered 
with cement inside. The temainder was made 
of inch pine boards, two thicknesses, nailed to 
2 by 10 inches studding, with tarred paper be. 








;mateh both courses, if building another of 


wood. I cemented the bottom two courses, J 
put in three acres of corn on the 2d and 84 of 
September, the corn being State 8-rowed Ye] 
low, Stowell’s Evergreen, and Western White, 
mixed when put in, making very rich fodder, 
It was about 11 feet in depth when all io. 7 
covered it with inch pine boards, planed and 
matched, in sections 3} feet wide, letting cleats 
extend out, so as to stiffen the joints of the 
sections. I covered this with 2-iac» planks 
and upward of twenty tons of stone. It set- 
tled to 8 feet in depth and weighs out 5 
pounds to the solid foot. I think I did not 
trample it enough. It was put in quite rapidly, 
taking two men to handle and feed tae corn at 
the cutter. 

It was a poor season for corn and I had only 
half to two-thirds of a crop. The seed did 
not come good. The silo test mskes about 
15 tons tothe acre. I am confident that [ can 
grow 25 to 30 tons, in a good scason, of large 
white Southern corn on the same land. Some 
stalks of Western corn were 12} feet high, 
measured after being cut up inthe field. We 
were two days putting it in, using a No. 2 Cum- 
ming’s cutter, which is too ligit for the rapid 
work necessary to save expense. About a foot 
in the bottom was cut one inch in length, the 
remainder one-half inch. Half an acre of 
the State corn was heavily eared and glazed. 
We cut by the watch a load of 1,500 pounds 
(estimated) in six minutes. 22 loadsin the fore 
noon and 17 in the afternoon of the same day, 
The cutter troubled us somewhat, and the barn 
was 80 situated that we had considerable de- 
lay between loads. With silo and barn and 
machinery properly arranged, I am satisfled 
that I can, with the same help, put in 40 tons 
in one day. I used atwo-horse railway tread- 
power and two teams to draw from the field, 
The corn was in drills, cut up with corn-knives 
end laidin gavels suitable for handling to ad- 
vantage, [employed 12to13 men, all being done 
at an expense of about $20 per day. 


The cost of the siloand putting in the corn 
was about $3 per ton, exclusive of cost of rais- 
ing the corn, counting nothing for land and 
manure used. It is worth about $3 per ton as 
it now stands in the silo, as1 have satisfied 
myself by tests in feeding. It came out bright, 
with strong alcoholic odor and quite scid. It 
was bright and sound next to the board cover 
in all parts of the silo. I have been feeding 
four weeks sixty pounds per day each to the 
cows, at two feeds of 30 pounds, morning and 
night, with two quarts of ground oats and 
corn-meal per day, with dried cornstalks or 
hay for noon feed. The milk increased abou, 
one-fourth in quantity after I commenced 
feeding with ensilage. It takes 2214 pounds of 
milk to make one pound of butter, as ascer- 
tained by churning separately the cream from 
54 pounds of milk. The butter is fine in ap- 
pearance. 

‘The cows are eager for this food, and, if we 
have the stable-doors open, the men have to 
fight them to keep them out of the stable. 
They lick out the mangers as though it were 
salt. 1 bad some doubts at first as to how the 
cattle would thrive on it; but now their coats 
shine, they are taking on flesh, and kick up 
their heels and chase each other about the lot 
as though they feel well, I shall, if possible, 
ensilage 200 tons the following Summer. Hay- 
ing in view a Winter dairy, Lintend to ensilage 
in June next five acres of rye, which wassowed 
last. Fallfor soiling. My calves, six in number, 
seem to be as fond of this food as the cows, 
eating it greedily from the first and doing well 
onit. The ensilage is much more acid than I 
anticipated. Still, if the cows de well on it, 
where is the harm ?—Country Gentleman. 





MELON AND ONION CULTURE. 


I OFFER two suggestions: the first to pre- 
vent or, rather, to drive away the bug from tle 
melons. ‘Ihisis not original with me, but it 
is with one of my neighbors. As soon as they 
appear on the vines, he told me to put about 
half toa whole gallon of sharp sand immedi- 
ately around them. I didso, and with melons, 
cucumbers, and squashes I found it a sudden 
and sure cure. I suppose the heat and the in- 
ability of the bugs to shelter themsclves from 
the hot sun by going into the ground, con- 
stitute its virtue; at any rate, I tried it and so 
did my father, with perfect success acd con- 
sequently great satisfaction. Just spread the 
sand as if putting ashes around grape-vines or 
fruit-trees. The other is original with me; at 
jeast, [ never herrd of any one doing it 
Onions are very scarce and bignu-pri ea this 
season. I plaut in the Fall, and in April, when 
the tops are about three inches higu, 1 tase 
them up and separate the stalks, leaving only 
one to be reset in each place. In this way. 
instead of having from five to ten little ones, I 
have one large one for each transplanted bulb. 
l am particular to have some rooc to each, 
which requires care in the separation, and also 
to plant in rich, moist earth. ‘The tops will, of 
course, fade a little at first.—Country Gentle 
man, 





An important National Agricultural Con- 
vention will meet in this city, at 127 Water 
Street, Feb. 1st, 2d, and 3d, to discuss such 


uestions as ‘* How Crops are Moved,” “* How 
rops are Marketed,” and “‘Ensilage.” Fri- 
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THIN SEEDING OF WHEAT ~~“ 


] OTICED ina recent issue a discussion of 
the question how nruch seed-wheat tosow to 
the acre. I am aware that to settle a question 
of this kind definitely requires much more 
experimenting that I have done; but, av I have 


given the matter some attention for the last five © 


years, I will give my experience. I was first 
Jed to experiment with thin seeding, from count- 
ing the grains of wheat in the heads. I found 
that my field would everage forty grains, and, 
asayrain of wheat which produces anything 
must produce one head, and might produce 
several, this would be forty- told, or forty 
bushels to the acre where one bushel of wheat 
was sown. The question arose in my mind as 
to what becomes of the seed when a bushel 
and @ half is sown and only fifteen bushels 
harvested. Each grain produces one head, 
with forty graivs, and this would make sixty 
bushels to the acre ; therefore, I could arrive at 
no other conclusion than tbat three-fourths of 
the seed sown produces nothing. 

In my first experiment, in 1877, I selected 
two acres of good wheat-land, plowed it early, 
and by repeated stirring put it in excellent 
order, and on September 7th 1 drilled half a 
bushel of seed on one acre and a bushel on the 
other. There was such a difference in the 
appearance of the two plats that for some 
weeks it could be seen in riding past; but 
before winter it had stooled so as to show little 
difference, and as scon as Spring opened it 
thickened up so that [could not tell where the 
thin seeding began except by finding the stake. 
Being sown early, this wheat was considerably 
damaged by fly; but the two acres threshed 
out 70 bushels, and the difference between the 
two plats was so sma]! that no one could tell 
which was the light-seeded.. I had four hands 
to help me harvest it, none of whom knew bow 
it was sown, and I told them to pay particular 
attention to the yield, and see if they could tell 
which side of the field was heavy and which 
light-seeded. Not one of them could give a 
guess, and when I came to shock it I found 52 
shocks on one atre and 58 on the other. 

The nex* year I sowed the same land and four 
acres adjoining, avd hired a man with a new 
drilito sow it forme. I told him to put half 
a bushel on the first acre, and three pecks each 
on the other five. Not having used the drill 
enough to understand it, te made a mistake, 
and drilled in on*about @ third of an aere a 

very small amount of seed, AsIdid not dis- 
cover the mistake til) the wheat came up, TI 


cannot, of course, tell what quatitit yof seed he | 


did use ; but it must have been much jess than 
apeck to the acre, for there were many drills 
in which there was not a grain for two or three 
feet, and, although the land was manured 
heavily and in the best possible condition, the 
wheat scarcely showed on the ground at all 
before Winter set in. ~The next Spring it 
looked) so bare that I concluded to plow the 
crop up and plant potatoes; but, after petting 
to the field with the team, I ehavged my mind 
avd let it stamd. The field averaved just 30 
bushels to the acre and this thin strip was 
little below the average. The best acre in the 
field, where three pecks was sown, would have 
made over 40 bushels, I think fully 45. — Country 


Gentleman, 


EEE 

Tue Larcust Cow.—Probably the largest 
cow in the world is owned by Martin 8. Stakes, 
of Grayville, White County, I. She is? years 
old and weighs 3,000 pounds, 174 hands high, 
10$ feet long from the end of the nose to the 
buttock, 17} feet from the nose to the end of 
the tail, 8 feet 9 imehes .around the girth, 26 
inches around the forearm,and 81 inches across 
the hips. She has been exhibited in four 
states—INinois, Indiana, Missouri, aiid Tennes- 
see. She is white and red, mostly the latter 
well-formed, and a perfect beaut y.—Marshall- 
town Repub 
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E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 
68 Cortland St., N. Y, 


SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1 fully illustrated, sent Free to 
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THE ENTIRE SURFACE OF THE GROUND 
AND LEAVES NO RIDGES. 


The “ACME” Cuts Over 


HARRISBURG, Pa., 





“ACME” E” Pulverizing, Harrow, Clod C aren and Leveler, | 


090 


SITUOLITWEL NV SALVLS GE OBA 
S'IVINOWILSEL 10 SCHUGNOH ONINIVLN 
LATHAWVd WOA GNAS 


The “ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the 
Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring 
Teeth avoids piling up rubbish. Itis especially adapted to inverted sod, hard clay, and “slough land,’ 
wheréother Harrows utterly fail, and it also works perfectly on light soil. 


Sent ON TRIAL to any responsible farmer in any part of the United States. 
NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
and 22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


ig warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Cen- 

sumption down to the slightest tickling in the ‘tiroet, 

This it has done in over six hun cares under my 

own eyes. It acts Pape stomes®, —s the 
tite, cleanses the blo quiets the 

stope $ and Irritation of | the 


their worst spesma. 
do, because it is unlike any oth er cotich medicine in 


of ourown land, not used in an other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
oe 4.7 fe pic age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bet- 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 
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BELLS. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes, War- 
ranted satisfactory and dura 


MENEELY & we “w est Troy,N. ¥ 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founprrs, 
Troy, N. Y., aan ay & sepest r “werd of Bells. 
8 otal attention given to Church 

a Cutalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Dh oevhate of Lime. 
Ground Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
ieee BROTUERS, 


New Y ork 1 Frout Street. 
tory, N. 
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mugress. Water, 


Cathartic and Alterative. 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 


tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 





foreign and domestic. 


ing irreparable results 


gists, grocers, and hotels. 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


tonal well-known and tho: ‘efficient remedy 
‘or diseases of the Eye has +o & world-wide rep- 





nes by any puffing or extensive advertisin, 


Fa 
pen Dormers and Dealess are invited to send for 


Is a well 


safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
Congress and Em- 


pt a during the past eighty-one years ; and itisa 
remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 
tained ——_ by the mestts of the medicine =, and 


ousan : ¥ho have used it will bear testimony tothe 


trath of this | Statement 


only by JOHN L. Sold ob cll aiaeeis ss 


jc co then N us “Price cents, 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Biood and and al cles Cotnpletely change the blood in 
theentiresystem in three months. Atiy peraon 
| who will take 1 pill cach night from 1to idereske 
| may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 


be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 
- S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, M 


ly Bangor, Me. 


CANCER 


Cured ee = KINGSLEY, who has treated in 
aay y., ne bose 10,000 Cases within the 


peace! 











O88 eyes straigh 
Fistula and all diseases 





PAL. z sting full partie ulars. Sales 68 


. M.D... Rome, ini 


Wid. P. ~ KING LEY 


ds for Fruit, Flower or 


ay ntages as 
Se ot Fore pale tell the public. 


35 Cortlandt 


, Ministers, and the 


erga bet ner for Private. or ma rey et : 
or Green ouses and Frames in Jerse »are arges 
vf four aeres, solid in LA, employiug au average of seventy be Pen B shout theyear. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
Will find it greatly to theiradvantage tosend their 
subscriptions throngh this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tae INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named i# addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 


cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 





American Agriculturist..........$1 25 $1 50 


Atlantic Monthly................ 3 50 4 Ww 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib- 
ee OE ee 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Illnstrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ 4 WBeekly........... ae 350 400 
tO" Set... 350 400 
“Young People (Weekly). 13 156 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 12 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune........ cone BBO SU 
MGREEY TYIMIEDG.. J. joobn cc dic ce de 150 200 
ee 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings aud the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon rece'pt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritehie. Size 


GOPENO vee ss ccc ccedocccshshedetbecccies $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. I. 

EESUSED CRS TRRGTOIVGE. o 5 oie ccc ccccccccccdece 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By I oi ctncnctdhdesek sccectiscnes.ccnstases 20c0o 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

I io i.e aint cap vhsen demiinesees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 106x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

SUD, HHP alind ide coveni deeded cocsesecccsoccsstee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receiptef the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLY.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


SI Beco nics gescdersodtiptereeccdocess $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound In 
SE, No ce ccccicccccsccoucheclabonsteane 5 


Orders, with the cash cncloged, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 








Thirty jence as PRACTICAL 
nowledge as Cemabicus udge not onl 


hat are 
ening), but a oto ees 








The Inilependent, 


WE OFFER NO ‘NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


62 Numbers (postage free).... ....... -» 83,00 
26 () mos, ) (postage free) 1.50 
(3mos.) 






OME FOMITIANCE.......0ccccsccccsessercersececce-oe 5 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONG FOMICCANCE. 65 06iin- Ei 45 Go s'0s dash og -goegs ce ceee 00 
One subscription three y . 00 
One subscripticn with Three ‘XEW subscribers, 

$ GIO FOMRIEERTE OD. 0.00 «002 ce ccqrccccgagecscesccocs 85 
One subscription four: vea BL Soctbicedscrdichbess R85 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, in 

ONE FEMICCANCE. ...... 00000 ecb eccrcccsecsrecesce 00 
One subscription five Vears.... seco... ce eeeeceees 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 
ith one remittance. 

Beginning January Ist, 18°2, Tre INDEPENDENT wil! 
be blished on the caah principle—that is, pa 
expiring after January Ist, $008, will be abeppel at 
the expiration of time paid fo: for 

Sample Copies Free upon application. 

Cw” Make all remittances payable f the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When S aeooet 
these cap be procured, send the money ina KrGIs- 
TERED LieTrER. he present registrationsystem is 
virtually an absolute protection ayainst losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so 

No names enter: d on the subscription books with- 

outthe moneyin advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to ong expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
oce 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is asnficient ~eceipt 
for the FIRST srbacription. Receipts tor money 
remitted 10 RENEW supscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
1ow ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
ja received, Rut when a postuge stann Is received 
the receipt will he cent by mal! 

Messrs SAMPSON T.OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street. 
are ovr Avents in Londen to receive subscriptions 


aad iseme 
0 te HE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York Clty. 


RATES | oF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 tines to the column.) 


Ordinay Advertisements. |Last — Pusiness N 
1 Lime... ..... caitiee ae seus 





pe ae ae eT eee 

13 “ (three months ye *e, cle: ia ici ee 
5 (nix 4 (six 

$2 *“ (twelve * : #o “ (twelve °* 
ILLUSTRATED alta 


mI ti 
‘4 times (one month. 


1 tim 
4 times (one m Dth).. 


13 (three wWonths) 
% 8 ) 
@ ©“ (twelve * ). 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ON1: Dou AN PEt AGATE 
]isak, LACH TIME 

FINANCIAL Novicas....'2wo Doncaus PEX AGAT® 

INK. 

ReLIGIOUS NOTICKS........... ¥IFTY CENTS A LINE, 
MAKKIAGES AND DEATHS. nov exceeding four 

lines, $i. Over thi.t. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made jn advance. 
Address all iectecs te 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wer have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present. forin that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sous & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has *‘TRE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and lookin»: in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our olliceon the reteipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postin id) o@ Abe receipt of one 
dollar aud tw enty five cents each, The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 


















WINTER 
CLOTHING 


at 25 per Cent. Dis- 
count. 


Having determined to confine my 
business *o 


FINE GOODS, 
to Order Only, 


the balance of my ready-made stock | 





must be closed out, regardiess of | —— 


cost. Thisisa settied fact. I leave | 
the ready-made trade, and you | 
can purchase FINE READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, the balanceof my stock, 


LESS THAN COST. 


TRAPHAGEN, 


Clothier, 


Junction of Third and Fourth Aves., 
New York. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ILLUMINATING COMPANY, | 


Sole Grantee of all Patents and Rights owned by re 


The United States Electric Liphting Company | 


for the City of New York and vicinity, is now 
pared to furnish Dynamo-Electric Machines of v ~ | 
sizes and capacities for the production of Arc and In- 
candescent Lights. 

The machines and lamps manufactured for this 
Company, under the patents of 
MAXIM, WESTON, FARMER, AND 

OTHERS, 


ormanease all the latest improvements in Electric 
li eeat wires of this Company are put up in ac- 


qeacemes with the rulesand regulations adopted by | 
the 


New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


These lights can be seen and full information con- | 
cerning them obtained at the office of the Company, | 
No. 90 CHAMBERS STREET. 


EUGENE T. LYNCH, 
PRESIDENT. | 





CHICKERING * 








| ' 





mi talh bs | 
in all great contests, and for 


THE VICTOR THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
etr are resp 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








BABCOCK 


FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER 


A Sentinel that } Never Sleeps, 
SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
8. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway. N.Y. City. 





















B zs GANS. 27 Sets Reeds, 
only Rare Holi iene 
Ready. Write o or call BEATTY, ‘Washington, N vs 


lly invited to visit our | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FREE TO -BVERYBODY! 
A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking. 


By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by posta 
card, if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a New Book, 


entitled 


Genius Pewarded; or, The Story of the Sewing Machine, 


containing a handsome and costly steel engraving frontispiece, also 28 finely-engraved wood-cuts, and bound 
in an elaborate blue and gold lithographed cover. No charge whatever is made for this handsome book, which 
can be obtained only by application at the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO.., 
Principal Office 34 Union Square, New York. 





FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 


Im peri als, $6 per Dozen ‘ 


770 Broadway, Corner Ninth Street. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


WwiTH 


Eeono —_ Any Shade. 
“N, —As there are imitations now on the mar see that above ‘ ‘TRADE 
MARK” ts on each package, and y get the ‘ JGENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 





FACTORIES aT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





prioded sty} wo1jzueur pus 





_ read 
Treasurer 
over 20 years, I find 
the b best Mead-and-oil 





-— ) gems mple Cards, shades, and a rule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint dented for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y¥. 


PAINT mat HOUSES WITH HATIOMAL MIXED PANT. 


for immediate use and can be a 


_ b oi Nathan Hart, State 


$e ben 





1788, HAC PIANOS. 128 


aie Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd &t., 


New York, 








Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
PRINTING PRESSES x 
from 75 cents to $200. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 4 
cents. 55 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
t MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John et. New ¥ York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


eee Street Washers 
_ FounpEeD = 1882. 

m warded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

. France, in 


1867 jenna, Austria, in 
1873 ; aud tenn! 





bition. 1876. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’rs, New York City. 








NOTHING BETTER 


FOR WARMING 
BATH AND BED-ROOMS 
THAN THE 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


‘OIL STOVE 


‘ and Heating Drum. 


ONLY $3.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Sméil. 


BE, DIETZ, $4 and 66 Fulton St, ¥, 1, 
NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN GOMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








S\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


.W LANA 


epAN) 





[February 2, 1889, 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, etc, 
‘BEST:IN THE WO! RLO” 


$?00, ame 








WASTE SEWING SILE..........-- 3c. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 
A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO,, 

469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RUBBER STAMPS, 
Bilcts Gl. 
4 a) 





STENCILS, N. STAFFORD, 
BADGES,etc. 66 Fulton St.,N.Y. 





A warm tron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern to 
any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, Outline, and 
Tajeial popeers- 
rt. -F sent, 
receipt of Ten 
J 100 rec nnennl ST., 
New York. 


Retail by ie D _lendins 
Zephyr-Wool S 


HAYWARD’S 


Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Grape Uufermented. 
EXCELLENT FOR INVALIDS. 
Price Reduced. 
Send for new circular. 














PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
pees No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








~ i? sf 
7 


BEE att 





i The Latest. The Best 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The handsomest and most complete 


LARGE ARM MACHINE 
Yet produced. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Victor Sewing Machine (Co., 


Middletown, Conn. | 














Invauip Recruit 
ROLLING CHAI 





nas Tag 
Circular 























** Tux [xDErExDExT'’ Pampa, Nes.:21 axp 33 Ross Steer. — 
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